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THE STUDIO 


RITZ THAULOW—THE 
AND THE ARTIST. 
GABRIEL MOUREY. 


MAN 
BY 


In the general history of art the nine- 


teenth century might justly be styled the Age of 


Landscape. For this, I think, will be in times to 
come, if not its most undoubted claim to glory, at 
least one of its most pronounced characteristics. 

The constellation of landscapists whose work 
calls for admiration or esteem, or arouses interest 
simply, is indeed innumerable. One may count 
them by hundreds, each in his own fashion en- 
deavouring—often in a limited and fragmentary 
manner, it is true, but nevertheless in a fresh and 
original spirit—to grasp the mysteries of Nature. 

Moreover, the world has grown larger. The 
landscape-painter of the past was content 
to look around him, and saw nothing 
more than was contained within the 
horizon of his birthplace, the little spot 
where he had been reared, with ever the 
self-same trees, the self-same stream and 
the self-same hills. But with our modern 
facilities for rapid travelling the landscap- 
ist of to-day scours the whole wide world, 
seeking for new impressions, and finding 
everywhere the wherewithal to satisfy his 
passion for novelty. Attraction and 
charm are in all around, and as he sees, 
his observation grows keener and more 
keen. The mere external aspect of things 
no longer suffices for him ; his ambition is 
to show us the very soul of the land, 
quivering in its proper atmosphere ; to 
reveal the hidden meaning of its shape 
and aspect ; and with his sensitive nerves, 
his highly trained eye, his education and 
his reading, the modern _landscape- 
painter is admirably equipped for the 
task he has set himself to perform. 

The taste of the day is strangely in his 
favour. Formerly no one would have 
looked at the brief “ notes,” the studies of 
particular effects, the bits of impressionism 
which now are the delight of the amateur. 
A picture, complete and finished in all 
respects, was what was wanted in the past ; 
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while now one is satisfied with a scrap of Nature re- 
produced on the instant—just a momentary glimpse 
as it were. The search after truth is closer and 
keener than before; and the public intelligence, 
which has grown deeper and better informed, is 
capable of imagining the whole scene from the 
fragment presented. It may, indeed, be urged that 
there is an undue partiality shown for too slight 
and sketchy impressions. ‘The public is sometimes 
taken in by a few clever strokes of the brush, and 
thinks to discover depth of thought, where too 
often, alas! there is nought but incompetence. 

Whence springs this modern taste of ours for 
many and_ various. 


landscape? Its causes are 


Apart from any question of esthetics, and from a 


purely general point of view, the matter may be 
explained psychologically in the need that exists 
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for the man of to-day to escape from the artificial, 
overheated atmosphere of his every-day life, as 
lived among the abnormal crowds in the large 
towns, into the real air, where he may tread real 
earth and gaze on real water and real trees and 
real grass. And seeing that his actual intercourse 
with Nature must necessarily be somewhat of a 
rare event, he is all the more susceptible of fresh 
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‘* NOCTURNE ” FROM A PAINTING 


impressions, and such a thing as satiety in this 
respect is unknown to him. For this reason there 
is no one better qualified than your citizen to 
appreciate the beauty and the charm of a land- 
scape painting. ‘To the man who has spent a 
whole week in office or factory, amid the hurry 
and worry of business, in a whirlwind of anxieties 
and struggles and hopes deceived, in that state of 
tension and nervous excitement inseparable from 
all work nowadays—to such a man a modest clump 
4 


of trees appears majestic as a forest, the smallest 
hill high as a mountain; a few miles out of town 
he fancies himself in the heart of the country, 
instead of in some sordid suburb, as is generally 
the case. 

Unquestionably the love of Nature in this sense 
has never before been so general, so active and so 
intense as now. What a splendid collection could 
be formed of the works of 
the landscapists of this 
generation, without dis- 
tinction of school or 
nationality! It would 
form a complete panorama 
of the world, seen through 
the medium of each artist’s 
individual temperament, 
and would prove a source 
of deepest delight to eye 
and mind alike. Therein 
one would realise the in- 
contestable fact that no- 
thing in art is so sub- 
jective, so many-sided, as 
truth itself. Nature, 
indeed, never changes ; it 
only differs according to 
the manner in which it is 
seen and understood and 
interpreted. The truth of 
the adage, “ There’s no- 
thing new under the sun,” 
seems doubtful in regard 
to art; for if fundamen- 
tally there be nothing new, 
each age, each race, each 
individuality exhibits a 
distinction in form. Our 
modes of expression are 
constantly changing, ac- 
cording to the way in 
which things appeal to 
us; and is not art the 
interpretation rather 
than the reproduction of truth ? 


BY FRITZ THAULOW 


I cannot resist the temptation to quote a few 
significant words from the pen of one of the 
greatest artists of the century, Eugéne Delacroix : 

“ The artist’s object is not to reproduce exactly, 
for he would at once be stopped by the impossi- 
bility of so doing. Many very ordinary effects are 
entirely without the range of painting, and can 
only be reproduced by their equivalents. It is the 
spirit of the thing that must be realised, and the 
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“FERME EN NORMANDIE.” 
FROM A PAINTING BY 
FRITZ THAULOW 
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equivalents suffice for this. Interest must be 


aroused first of all. Who can be sure, when he 


looks 


nature, that the pleasure is derived exclusively from 


upon even the most delightful piece of 


what his eyes behold? A landscape charms us, 
not by its own beauties alone, but by means of a 
thousand other things which carry the imagination 
far beyond this or that particular scene.” 

I have thought it well to make these prefatory 
remarks in order that the reader may the better 
understand the genius of the artist to whom I am 
Not that his work 
needs explaining ; it asserts itself too clearly and 


about to refer—Fritz Thaulow. 


too frankly to render any such thing necessary. 
But what I have said may perhaps be of assistance 
in enabling one to gain a more intimate apprecia- 
tion of his personality. 

Fritz Thaulow is the painter of the Stream, 
the Snow and the Night. From out the infinite, 
the innumerable aspects of Nature’s garden, he 
has chosen these; and 
these, it may be supposed, 
him the 

Most of 
all their mystery must have 
their 


have caused 


keenest emotion. 
attracted him, and 
various manifestations 
must be in directest com- 
munion with his feelings 
and his nerves. _ Irresist- 
ible fancies there are which 
sway us and bear us along 
as by magic. All 
artists have felt their influ- 
Slaves at first, they 


true 


ence. 
have at last conquered 
their masters, and turned 
them to practical service. 
They have become pos- 
sessed of Nature’s secrets, 
one by one; and in their 
revelation of these secrets 
we learn to know the 
artists themselves. 

The ignorant public 
often reproaches an artist 
with his fondness for cer 
tain effects, certain aspects 
of Nature which he delights 
in reproducing ; and this 
is simply because the great 
are 


majority of people 


incapable of realising what 


an amount of effort, what 





Thaulow 


‘“RIVIERE EN NORMANDIE” 





patient study, are demanded of a painter before 


he can succeed in grasping—however _ inade- 
quately—the secret of these effects, these special 
phases of his art. What have the greatest masters 
of all time done but spend their lives in repeat- 
ing ‘the same picture, or rather in looking at 
One should 


ponder long over an artist’s work before passing 


Truth ever from the same angle? 
judgment upon it. Thaulow’s, for instance, which 
to the superficial observer may seem monotonous, 
is, on the contrary, bubbling over with rich and 
abundant variety. Through the medium of the 
three subjects he particularly affects—the running 
water, the snow, and the night scene—he has 
expressed the most delicate and lovely things. 
It is like the expansion of a musical theme, an 
opening phrase which develops and expands until 


‘ 


it finally swells into the richest “concourse of 
sweet sounds.” 


Thaulow has no superior in rendering the real 
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charm, the fascination, of the little streams and 
watercourses gliding through the smiling meadows, 
reflecting the infinite sky in their crystal surface ; 
none has realised more completely than he the 
delicate poetry that lies in the waters, as they 
bear their fertile freshness through the land, now 
rippling along, as though in haste, now lying placid 
and still as a mirror. At times, as in Zes Sau/es, 
for example, a little of the sky is seen, with a 


subject, the principal mo/f of the picture. Delicate 
blues and pinks, and transparent greens—all the 
delightful harmony of reflected colours—are there, 
making music and casting radiance around. 
Elsewhere we see the cold gloom of the snow 
banked up beside the watercourse in shapeless 
masses. The sky is whitish, the dull white of snow- 
time, when the bare branches stand out so blackly ; 
and the water is white too, or rather grey, with here 





‘*LES SAULES” 


glimpse of one of the thatched, white-walled farms of 
Normandy, through the trees ; but all the splendour 
of the light lies in the transparent water, which 
illumines the landscape with its reflections. 

In Ze Village Bleu, on the other hand, the river 
banks are flanked by houses, the foundations of 
their ancient, shaky walls separated from the 
stream only by a little stretch of grass. A sky of 
extraordinary clearness stretches away above them, 
behind the trees of the neighbouring hillside ; but it 
is the flowing water once more which is the real 
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and there patches of light, and rosy reflections of 
the red-brick houses hard by—giving a sort of 
melancholy gaiety, amid all the gloom around, and 
looking as though seen through a_ breath-dimmed 
window-pane on a winter’s day. 

The snow—which Thaulow understands and 
loves—has inspired some of his finest work. In 
certain of his smaller canvases, where he has 
only attempted to reproduce some particular little 
bit of nature, he has contrived to express all the 
grand and sorrowful features of the frozen season. 
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“PORT DE DIEPPE.” FROM 
A DRAWING BY FRITZ 
THAULOW 
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A silence as of death rises from these snowy land- 
scapes towards the heavens where all light seems 
for ever banished, for should a stray beam pierce 
the denseness of the clouds, and flicker feebly to 
the earth, it is so weak, so sickly pale, and lingers 
so sadly on the livid snow, that one feels as though 
the sun were dead—dead for ever, with no chance 
of resurrection ; and one has no hope more that the 
trees will blossom once again, no hope more of light 
or springtide or life itself ! 

But I am straying into rhapsody! Instead of 
the technical phrases needed to describe this great 
artist’s manner, I can find nothing but fanciful and 
poetical figures to employ, for they spring un- 
summoned from my pen. Powerful, indeed, this 
art must be, fully charged with Nature and Truth, 
to arouse feelings like these. Was I wrong in quot- 
“In 


presence of Nature herself, ’tis imagination makes 


ing from Delacroix, as I did just now? 


the picture.” 

And the truth of this seems clearer than ever to 
me when I think of Thaulow’s night scenes. In a 
greater degree here, perhaps, than anywhere else he 


appears as a matchless poet. It is not possible to 
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go further than he has gone in intensity of truth 
and poetic feeling, and there is probably no painter 
alive to-day who has realised these moonlight 
nights, with their fluid limpidity and their soft 
splendour, better than he. There is no resisting their 
charm. The painter disappears, and in his place 
we simply see the artist’s soul, which has penetrated 
so deeply into the mystery of things that it can 
re-create them, so to speak, in all their ineffable 
beauty. 
The artist or that 


has little for this 


His subject absorbs him too 


concern 
technical process. 
much for that, and the emotions he feels—for feel 
them he must if he would have us share them— 
are too great to permit him to think of matters of 
secondary consideration. For, after all, they are 
but of minor importance, these technical details 
to which nowadays many artists attach so much 
weight. The question of processes seems in- 
significant enough before the splendour of the 
blazing sun, the sparkling waters, the spreading 
foliage, with Life itself quivering and palpitating 
eyes ! 


scene, by whatever means be at hand, and with- 


before our Enough to do to grasp the 
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out fettering oneself by all sorts of restrictions. 


One feels grateful to an artist who can shake off 
all these shackles, for it 
looks on all concerning 
point ; and so it must be regarded if strong and 


is a clear proof that he 
art from a lofty stand- 


lasting work is to be the result. 

Dealing as I am with a landscapist, I have not 
attempted—for reasons which will no doubt be 
appreciated—to give minute descriptions of his 
works in detail; for the title of a picture, here 


ful. 
go together nowadays ; for delicacy speedily lapses 
into flabbiness, power into coarseness, and refine- 
ment into trickery. Thaulow’s work affords a rare 
example of perfect balance. His brush has a touch 
of extraordinary delicacy, allied with a truly mascu- 
It must not be imagined from what I 


These qualities of softness and strength rarely 


line force. 
have already said that he bestows an exaggerated 
care upon detail, upon the superfluous realisation 


of minute trifles. On the contrary, he wields his 





‘LE VILLAGE BLEU ” 


more than in any other branch of art, means 
absolutely nothing, and tells one nothing. Work 


such as this must be estimated by its colouring, by 
the fidelity of its effects, by its accuracy of ex- 
pression, and particularly by the degree of emotion 

Thaulow’s 
He 
ardour, and with the utmost sincerity of purpose ; 


it produces. productions are very 


numerous. has worked with indefatigable 
and I know of nothing which has proceeded from 
his hand that does not bear the stamp of the most 
conscientious searching after truth, and does not 
contain something of his individuality. 

Thaulow is an artist at once delicate and force- 
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brush in the broadest, freest manner, and never 
fails to produce a beautiful and noble harmony of 
effects—as witness his Vi//age Bleu, his Nocturnes, 
his Rivitre ad Argues, his moonlight scenes at 
Montreuil, at Dieppe and in Norway, or his P/uze 
@ Octobre en Norwege, his Orage, or his La Vieille 
Fabrique in the Luxembourg collection. 

Thaulow has won the high position he holds 
among the landscapists of our day by reason of his 
great gifts as painter and artist—I purposely draw 
a distinction the art worker and the 
interpreter of Nature—and also by his particularly 
His good 


between 


generous and sensitive temperament. 
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‘*“TEMPETE DE NEIGE EN NORWEGE” 


fortune is well deserved, and those who know him 


both as artist and as man are rejoiced at his 
success. 

The man himself, quite apart from his work, is 
a curious and an interesting study, and I cannot 
resist the inclination to make a brief sketch of 
him. 

Of imposing height, he has all the typical ap- 
pearance of the men of the North, and suggests the 
mild but terrible Vikings, of whose victorious ex- 
ploits the Sagas tell. And with this are combined 
a light and fanciful spirit and an equable temper 
full of charm, revealing themselves in the hearty 
jovial the sunny schoolboy gaiety. In 
every way Thaulow is the most “ sympathetic’ 


laugh, 


’ 


of men. To understand his nature thoroughly one 
must see him at Dieppe, in his Villa des Orchidées, 
where he has lived for some years, in the midst of 
his family. His life is one of joyous wholesome 
work, relieved by long bicycle rides. It is good, 
too, to listen to him, as he tells the story of his 
career and its ups-and-downs ; for his success has 
not been attained without its attendant sorrows 
and disappointments. 


His father was a 


He was born at Christiania. 
distinguished chemist, and his grandfather a painter. 
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Immediately after leaving school he entered the 
Academy at Copenhagen, but his drawing was so 
He had 
shown some promise as a colourist, but his draughts- 


bad that he was sent back very soon. 


manship was shocking ! 

At twenty-seven years of age he left Copenhagen 
and took up his abode at Carlsruhe, where for two 
years he studied under the well-known painter 
Gude, who is now a professor in the Berlin 
Academy. But he was not a flattering pupil. His 
work was refused all round, and he himself was 
regarded as a sickly revolutionary. His parents 
were greatly grieved at his want of success, and he 
returned to Norway to console them. 

About that time a revolt was in progress against 
the pretty, conventional art of the day, the sham 
German idealism and antiquated traditions of the 
Diisseldorff school. They were only three or four 
young men, longing for freshness in their art, and 
It didn’t take 
They made it their business to force upon 


they brought about the revolution. 
long. 
the public just that which the great majority re- 
garded as hideous, and ugly, and unworthy of the 
The 


taste. 


artist’s brush. The campaign was fierce. 
revolutionaries simply violated the public 
Educated on anecdotal pictures, nicely painted and 
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composed, very neat and very pretty, the public 
found themselves suddenly transported into the 
depths of naturalism. ‘There was,” says ‘Thaulow, 
“something at once comical and grand about the 
matter. We were looked upon as madmen, and 
every sort of insult was heaped upon us. While 
to-day—and this is the funniest part of it all—we 
are the “ official ” painters, and Norway counts us 
among those who do her honour. Funny, isn’t it, 
to think that now it is the Symbolists and the 
Idealists who are carrying on the revolutionary 
movement; while we, whom they are striving to 
crush—Werenskiold, Muntha, jun., Krohg, Heyer 
dahl, and myself—are now considered quite wea 
ieu 2” 

Thaulow came to Paris in 1880, and received no 
very cordial welcome. He was rejected for the 
Salon, but, in no way discouraged, made repeated at 
tempts until at last his work was hung —so badly that 
no one could see it! With resignation he bides his 
time and prepares a cowf for the exhibition of 1889, 
to which he sends some of his snow scenes. ‘They 
are an immense success. One is bought for the 
Luxembourg, and the artist is decorated with the 
Legion of Honour. “ After that,” says Thaulow, 
“T never look back. Fortune had smiled on me 
at last.” 

In 1892 Thaulow, with his wife and children, 
went to London, his object being to study the 
River Thames ; but “there were too many Eng 
lishmen in London” for his taste. So, fond as he 
is of your countrymen, he resolves to escape to 
Italy, where he would find too many Italians! He 
starts off to buy his coupons for the South ; but at 
the tourist office they advise him 
to take his tickets in Paris, and 
without worrying himself any 
more about the matter, back to 
Paris he goes ! 

He never reached Italy after 
all, for on the way back they got 
out at a village called Camictres, 
in the Pas-de-Calais—a little 
place with red roofs and white 
houses and beautiful trees, and a 
stream running under the wil- 
lows. They resolved to rest 
there for an hour or two—and 
ended by staying two years ! 

But he still yearned for Italy, 
the fatherland of masterpieces, 
and at last, only a month or two 
ago, he went, and is back again. 


knows? He is capable of spending the rest of his 
life there. 

‘Thaulow is a happy man, with only one grievance 
—his effects of running water have been successful, 
and now his admirers will have nothing else. 
The same with his snows and his night scenes. 
He wants to do something different; and the 
thought that when this “something else” shall 
have been produced, other subjects must be found, 
makes him rather uneasy. 

“What will you do then, my dear Thaulow ?” 
“T hardly know,” he replies with comic gravity ; 
“je ferai des chevaux blancs!” 

Such is the man and the artist whom we know 
as Fritz Thaulow. 

GABRIEL MOUREY. 


HE REVIVAL OF ENGLISH 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
VI. THE WORK OF MR. C. 
F. A. VOYSEY. 


THE former chapters on the revival of English 
domestic architecture have been devoted to the 
work of men long since recognised as masters, 
and have embraced palaces and mansions as well 
as houses for people of moderate incomes. But 
the work of Mr. C. F. A. Voysey to be considered 
here belongs to quite another order. For it is no 
exaggeration to say that some of the entirely de- 
lightful houses he has called into being would 
compare favourably in cost with the miserable 


shams of the jerry-builder. To beat the vulgar 
and badly constructed dwelling—on economic as 
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HOUSE AT CASTLE MORTON, 








VOYSEY, ARCHITECT 


Cc. F. A. 


From a photograph by H. 7. L. Massé) 


well as artistic grounds 


But that Mr. Voysey has done it more than once 
remains as abiding evidence that art may not only 


be obedient to the demands of common sense, but 
that it is able to use worthy materials honestly, and 
give you a lasting structure as cheaply as the most 
scamping rival could produce it. ‘This is doubtless 
due to the fact that Mr. Voysey in such a building 
almost entirely ignores ornament, especially of the 
sort that is applied so lavishly to distract attention 
from faulty workmanship and unsound material. 

It is often the plaint of poor but artistic house- 
builders, that lack of money obliges them to forego 
beautiful things. This isa fallacy of the worst order. 
For it implies that beauty is a thing of decoration 
and non-essentials. In theory we all agree to pro- 
test against such a distorted view of beauty; but in 
practice, especially in architectural practice, the 
presence of so much superfluous, if not, possibly, 
bad ornament, can be attributed to no other cause. 
But because Mr. Voysey in almost every case 
hitherto, has abjured carvings, stained glass, tiles, 
and the ordinary items of applied decoration, it 
would be absurd to argue therefrom his dislike or 


contempt. Should he ever accept a commission to 





is a notable achievement. 


build a palace for a millionaire (and one may be 
sure he would not unless he had full liberty to dis- 
card the commonplace decorations of the hour) then 
we have no reason to suppose it would be unadorned. 
On the contrary, while we should find exquisite pro- 
portion and harmonious arrangement of masses his 
first aims, there is little doubt but that he would 
employ fellow craftsmen to enrich certain portions 
as superbly as they knew how. One sees in his 
furniture no reliance on mouldings or machine 
carvings, ormolu mountings, or other “stuck on” 
decorations ; but all the same in hinges, escutcheons, 
and other portions where ornament can be used 
wisely, he does not shun it, but rather welcomes 
and amplifies it so that these few portions impart 
the effect of sumptuous adornment to the whole of 
a structure that else relies solely on good material, 
shaped to fine proportion. 

In another context he has explained his theory 
of the decoration of the house. If you have really 
beautiful furniture, and only fine pictures, and 
such pieces of bric-d-brac as are entitled to be 
called works of art, then he counsels exquisite re- 
But if you must 
needs use unlovely ornate furniture, and fabrics 
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ticence in internal decoration. 
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HOUSE AT HAMPSTEAD 


with patterns, then he would have you unafraid to 
welcome pattern everywhere; so that in its very 
abundance you may escape the contours of badly 
shaped furniture sharply defined against a plain 
wall, or some one dominant pattern thrusting itself 
on you without any rivals to modify its insistent 
claim to be noticed. 

That Mr. Voysey is fond of green painted wood- 
or of green-coloured furniture, one has 
This is as ignoble a 


work, 
heard urged against him. 
reason for urging against a craftsman’s schemes as 
the ordinary slang of the “art-at-home” columns 
of weekly papers. ‘There, we read lately, “green 
furniture is coming in again,” as if it were a mode 
in hair-dressing, or a fabric for spring costumes. If 
with experience of its utility, and with full belief in 








FIREPLACE IN THE HOUSE AT FRENSHAM Cc. F. 
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F. A. VOYSEY, ARCHITECT 


its economy, you find a certain treatment for wood- 
work, structural or movable, better adapted than 
others, why for the sake of variety should you use 
less admirable methods ? 

Painting in simple, pleasant colours has found 
its opponents at certain times. Yet the common 
stained deal of the mission-room Gothic, or the 
small vicarage, is no more honest. It is more 
indiscreet, but indiscretion is not necessarily truth. 
Mr. Voysey’s doctrine of honesty is not founded 
on quibbles of this sort. Paint will not hide bad 
material, and cover up clumsy workmanship from 
the eye of an expert. But well applied it can 
give a far more pleasant surface than is likely 
to be obtained from cheap wood, smeared with 
a sticky-looking varnish. 

There is such a thing as sham 
honesty, an affectation of being 
superior to one’s fellows in exact 
truth of statement, which is not far 
removed from hypocrisy, although 
it aims to be at the very opposite 
extreme. As, for example, in 
woodwork of the Early Victorian 
Gothic revival, where every mortice 
showed its keyed tenon, and but- 
tresses, whether needed or not by 
the construction, were a favourite 
motive of applied decoration—to 
buildings as well as furniture. 

In Mr. Voysey’s designs for 
small houses buttresses frequently 


occur, but these are not used 
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because medizval builders employed them, still 
less are they added to walls already strong enough 
to impart a “ quaint ” or “ picturesque ” effect. Mr. 
Voysey employs these buttresses to save the cost 
of thicker walls for the lower story of his buildings. 
‘That they chance to afford pleasant-looking shelters 
for a garden seat, and break up the wall-surface 
happily, giving the /agade a certain architectural 
pattern of shadows he realises, and is, beyond 
doubt, delighted by the picturesque qualities which 
happen to result from their use. Although the 
fact is patent enough from study of the architect’s 
works, it may be as well to re-state it—Mr. Voysey 
would no more dream of adding a superfluous 
buttress than he would add an unnecessary panel of 
cheap ornament. If, after knowledge of his designs, 
you still believe he is purposely eccentric, or de- 
liberately strains after unusual effects, it does but 
prove how hard it is for any sincere worker to 
express himself that all who run may read clearly, 
and that those not sympathetic can realise his in- 
tentions. 

Unless one approaches Mr. Voysey’s designs for 
houses with some appreciation of his intention, 


there is danger in confusing his essential principles 
with those which chance to be also esthetic. No 
one who sketches from Nature will deny that a 
Voysey cottage is a far more seemly building for the 
foreground of a fine landscape than is the average 
suburban villa with “high art,” as commerce 
understands it, proclaimed boldly in every detail. 
Given a few creeping plants, and some time- 
stains—that last painting which nature slowly but 
gratuitously adds to every picture, and the houses 
he has built fall into the scheme of an English 
landscape as harmoniously as do the thatched 
cottages of a past century. That this quality of 
accord with nature is rare in modern architecture 
needs no examples adduced for proof. A view from 
any railway-carriage window will discover a thou- 
sand discordant objects of the country. Without 
quoting any instances in our own land, who can forget 
the perky little French villas which do so much to 
vulgarise the exquisite apple-orchards of Normandy 
in the spring, when after a mile of pure Corot, or 
Harpignies, the eye is arrested by a little toy 
“‘ maisonette,” which in its trim angularity strikes a 
discordant note at once, as if you perched the latest 
thing in Paris hats on one of 
the seated Graces of the 
Parthenon. 

Were the good qualities of 
Mr. Voysey’s building all told 
in this statement, and their 
one claim to artistic approval 
rested on their relation to 
the landscape around, enough 
would be proved to warrant 
his claim to a very honour- 
able place among modern 
architects. For of only a 
yery few could as much be 
said truly—and one doubts 
where in any other case such 
economy of money or mate- 
rial could also be claimed 
for the same works. 

But there is another side 
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—and a very important one 
it is. If you study the plans 
of his small houses, you will 
be amazed to find how liberal 
is the space compared with 
the cost of the building. 
You will also discover that 
he believes in the importance 
of one or two large rooms— 
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? - large, that is to say, in pro- 
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portion to the dimensions of the whole building 
instead of a lot of little rooms and narrow, unneces- 
sary passages. 

Readers of THE StupiIo will possibly remember 
a plan and elevation for an artist’s cottage (Vol. IV. 
p. 34), where ina building estimated to cost between 
£700 and £800 there was a living-room 28 ft. by 
14 ft. This of course was in place of two so- 
called drawing and dining-rooms, 14 ft. by 14 ft., 
which the average little villa would offer you; but 
although there was no other “reception-room,” a 
passage at the back was widened, and by the addi- 
tion of a bay window figured as a smoking-room, or 
picture-gallery, some 20 ft. long, by 9 ft. wide in the 
bay and 6 ft. ateitherend. In short, the house was 
planned for people who prefer the easy, if uncon- 
ventional ménage, to the discomfort of the dull, 
orthodox routine. In place of a stuffy little parlour, 
and an equally stuffy little feeding apartment, you 
had one spacious room and one handy lounge, 
avaible when domestic economy required the other 


. . ry 
to be given up to “laying the cloth” or other 


household duties. 

It is perhaps this tendency of real economy 
designed to provide for actual comfort in place of 
imaginary luxury which repels certain people from 
Mr. Voysey’s work. In the last “ Arts and Crafts” 
a roofed bedroom chair was the object of much 
zealous detraction. As it chanced, the present writer 
when writing about this particular item was under- 
going the ordinary discomfort of a common cold, 
and sitting at his work beneath a studio sky-light ; 
consequently he thought of the chair with personal 
recognition of its draught-screening powers, and 
wished he had been lucky enough to own it. He 
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did not think of it as one of eight or ten—all 
hooded—around a dining-room table, because it 
was clearly intended for an invalid’s use. Yet to 
hear certain comments upon it, one would have sup- 
posed that it was Mr. Voysey’s idea of a work-a-day 
chair, subject to many changes of place. So the 
cottages he plans for ample sites, with side as well 
as front lighting, must not be criticised as his idea 
of a small house in a London street. You have but 
to study certain houses in Hans Place, S.W., to see 
that the architect is quite as able to grapple with 
the artificial conditions of crowded life in a neigh- 
bourhood where ground is costly, as with a cottage 
site where land is cheap. Nor if your habit of living 
necessitates formal hospitality would he give you a 
living-room and a lounge in place of the conven- 
tional reception-rooms of a town mansion. His 
simplicity of detail may be governed by pecuniary 
economy in one case ; but as you remember the 
Hans Place houses, you will not find more liberal 
expenditure lavished upon the ornamental fittings 
of the builder’s catalogue. In England, where 
domestic life gathers to itself so many purely 
ornamental objects—pictures, porcelain, and the 
rest—the rooms themselves cannot fitly receive the 
same richness of treatment that in a continental 
salon, with its sparse furniture, seems so eminently 
right. Here the two styles are not pitted against 
each other, for both are legitimate provision for the 
actual needs of the occupant. But recognising the 
fondness of an English householder for all sorts of 
extraneous objects of art and vertu, it is well not to 
make the rooms so completely self-sufficient that 
every added item helps to mar their original effect. 

How well Mr. Voysey has realised golden silence 
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and silver speech his designs will show. For if 
silence is the most precious, yet speech is not des- 
picable. Indeed, many of us are bi-metallists in 
this sense. One form of speech is unluckily pro- 
hibited in writing of contemporaries, and that is a 
description of the personality of the artist. It is 
true that by his works ye shall know him; yet if a 
hint of their author’s real self could be conveyed at 
the same time, how much fuller and quicker would 
they be comprehended. Good taste forbids even 
the hint, and a dozen anecdotes, a score of sayings 
uttered unguardedly in private conversation must 
not be repeated here. But without breaking into the 
privacy of his life in any way, it is only bare justice 
to record the fact that Mr. Voysey’s simplicity of 
manner, his aim to use honest materials in a straight- 
forward way, his occasional touches of humour, 
such as appear even in his most important works— 
all these are the open expression of the man as well 
as of the architect. Some natures are dual, and with 
no conscious hypocrisy a man holds quite different 
creeds for his professional duties and his personal 
habits. We have known people austere and ascetic, 
who were prodigals and incontinent in their art, also 
people who preferred rigid simplicity for their own 
surroundings, and yet delighted in making those of 
other people gorgeous, if not absolutely vulgar ; 
others with a professed hatred of shams, who were so 
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bewildered by some ingenious expedient to gain a 
splendid effect by means of imitative substitutes for 
the more costly material, that all their theories were 
forgotten. But search through Mr. Voysey’s work as 
you may, you will find no attempt to produce any 
effect by imitative means. One other thing may be 
put on record—namely, his habit of referring directly 
to Nature for inspiration, and his indifference to 
precedent ; not in any contemptuous attitude of 
superiority, but in a real feeling of humility which 
believes Nature to be the source of all, and so pre- 
fers to seek the fountain-head direct. One may 
misunderstand his rigid suppression of ornament 
so-called, his avoidance of carving and stained 
glass, and the pretty trifles which the builder of the 
modern house delights in. Yet to comprehend his 
attitude towards the orthodox enrichments of the 
house it is well to remember that when pattern is 
required for textiles, papers, or what not, the same 
artist who is unflinching in repressing it when he 
believes it will be superfluous, revels in the beauty 
of intricate line and complex colour when the 
occasion justifies it. We have, as I said before, 
many examples of Mr. Voysey’s economic work, 
yet we may be sure that if a palace came from 
his hands it would be distinguished by the larger 
beauty which makes a Greek temple memorable 
tather than by the petty ornamentation that has 
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delighted many excellent people in bygone ages no 
less than to-day. 

The record of his work is not very long, yet it is 
too lengthy to be described adequately here. For 
descriptions in detail of buildings conceived more 
or less in the same spirit would be wearisome and 
singularly unconvincing. It would serve little 
purpose to give a complete list of Mr. Voysey’s 
schemes in progress, or already carried out. The 
selection here illustrated will serve to represent the 
chief features of his work. 

The studio for W. E. F. Britten, Esq., St. Dunstan’s 
lkoad, West Kensington (p. 24), occupies a unique 
position for a town house, as it is in the angle of an 
L-shaped street, and isolated from its neighbours. 
With its severe outline and pleasantly painted 
woodwork it arrests your attention and proclaims its 
author at a glance. Indeed, when you come across 
it by accident in the very ordinary street, it is almost 
startling to realise how wide a gulf separates its 
But the site 
permitted the building, and the architect took full 
advantage of the unusual conditions. 

The two houses 7g and 16 Hans Road, Chelsea, 


do not amaze you by sheer novelty as Mr. Britten’s 


design from the average town studio. 


studio surprises. Yet as you study their simple but 
dignified facade, once again you recognise Mr. Voy- 
sey’s handling as surely as if his name were written 
legibly across it. Evenin the small scale on which 
they are shown here, the exquisite sense of propor- 
tion, and the reticent use of even purely architectural 


features, impress you with a sense of sufficiency. 


They look what they are, solid, comfortable dwel- 


lings, that preserve a distinction all their own, even 
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HOUSES IN HANS ROAD, CHELSEA 
Cc. F. A. VOYSEY, ARCHITECT 


in a neighbourhood where satisfactory houses are 
not uncommon. It is rare to find personality re- 
vealed by simplicity ; as a rule it 
is the flourishes or the eccentri- 
city of the letters which betray 
Here Mr. Voysey 
has no superfluous stroke, no 
affected detail, and yet his indi- 


handwriting. 


viduality stands clearly revealed. 

It is possible that Wa/nut- 
Tree Farm, Castle Morton, Wor- 
cestershire, as it appears in one 
illustration here, would not at 
once betray its author; but in 
the second from another point 
of view there would be little 
reason for doubt. But the gar- 
den front is entirely typical. 





The four gables breaking the 
long tiled roof, the buttress to 
the lower storey, the simple yet 
novel treatment of the porch, and 
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the placing of the chimney-stacks are entirely 
characteristic of their author. It is a home worthy 
its pastoral name ; a building which seems in every 
way suggestive of the clean, luxurious domesticity 
of an English homestead ; so that as you study it in 
various photographs and plans you are conscious of 
a yearning for all the leisurely comforts a visit to 
such a house implies. 

The Six Cottages, Elmesthorpe, for the Earl of 
Lovelace, are particularly picturesque, and they 
are moreover, extremely commodious and com- 
pact. The porches coupled in pairs, with the 
great eaves of thatch brought over them, help to 
give a sense of shelter that suggests a hen cover- 
ing her chickens. The bench outside each porch 
is the only addition to the bare necessities of a house, 
and yet this simple and inexpensive item betrays 
sympathy with the inmates —a reward of rest 
after honest labour. In touches of this sort Mr. 
Voysey betrays plainly the accord with humanity 





which softens the apparent austerity of his work. 
His “extras” do not take the form of ornament, 
24 


not even of a decorated inscription setting forth the 
glory of the architect ; but when they are apparent, 
they are invariably planned to yield some little 
pleasure to the occupants. 

In a House at Frensham (p. 16) for E. J. Horni- 
man, Esq., we have a very typical “‘ Voysey” building. 
The proportions of the roof, the angle buttresses, the 
window which breaks into the eaves, the casements, 
each slightly unlike the other, and especially the 
curious dormer which appears below the chimney- 
stack, are distinctly characteristic of Mr. Voysey’s 
manner, comely and pleasant. ‘The interior views 
show the same rigid distrust of ornament. Yet the 
homely looking, wide fireplace, no less than the more 
conventional mantelpiece in another room, reveal 
beauty gained by harmony in the balance of struc- 
tural parts. In the pillars to the latter mantelpiece 
Mr. Voysey abjures bases for his columns, as he did 
in another design at the last Arts and Crafts. 
Whether this innovation is quite justified need not 
be discussed here, but from long associations there 
can be little doubt that the absence of a plinth 
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seems a defect. Yet in Egyptian and in Doric 
architecture this is not felt ; but so far as memory 
serves, the columns in both styles never started from 
the actual ground level, but from a low wall which 
is but a plinth of another sort. If only space per- 
mitted, it would be interesting to illustrate each 
facade of this house, which is built in brickwork, 
cement rough-cast, and limewashed, roofed with West- 
moreland green slates, with lead pipes and ridges. 
The ideal of a modest country-house is surely 
realised here. It is not “a cottage with a double 
coach-house, a cottage of gentility,” Coleridge’s 
delightfully apt instance of the devil’s darling sin, 
“the pride that apes humility,” but a real cottage 
that has no pretension and is yet comely enough 
and commodious enough to be the shooting-box of 
an emperor. 

erry-Croft, a house at Colwall, Malvern, is a 
larger building with the L-shaped plan that its 
author evidently finds peculiarly adapted for 
domestic requirements. In one arm of the L are the 
kitchen, scullery, and offices, while the other is 
devoted to the reception-rooms. and bedrooms. 
As you notice its projecting eaves, its wide win- 
dows close beneath, and its massively simple 
chimney-stacks, it reveals Mr. Voysey’s hand, and 
from the garden, as the two sides are seen, the 
buttresses which he has made are so peculiarly his 
own as to dismiss any shadow of suspicion con- 
cerning its author. 

Perhaps the best known of all this architect’s 
work is An Artist’s Cottage at Bedford Park, a 
white house in the very centre of the red-brick 
revival, a “cottage” of three storeys, that contains a 
studio 31 ft. by 17 ft., and a parlour 17 ft. 6 in. by 
14 ft., with three bedrooms and the usual offices. 
The contract price for this was £494 1os., a price 
that takes one’s breath away, and tempts one to 
believe that if the site were obtained it would be 
economic as well as delightful to quit one’s present 
tenancy, and employ Mr. Voysey to design another 
for one’s own needs. It is amusing to read that it 
was found necessary, in order to prevent the builder 
from displaying the usual “ ovolo mouldings,” “ stop 
chamfers,” fillets, and the like, to prepare eighteen 
sheets of contract drawings to show where his 
beloved ornamentation was to be omitted. This 
topsy-turvy proceeding is delightfully suggestive of 
the entirely mechanical adornment in general use 
which is so thoroughly a part of the routine that 
great pains have to be taken to prevent the work- 
men from unconscious “ decoration,” according to 
their wonted habit. 

There is no doubt that red brick, beautiful as it is 
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in the hands of competent designers, can be vul- 
garised more easily than simple rough-cast lime; 
washed. But the value of Mr. Voysey’s art is not 
in the use of any material, or on any mannerism, 
but in his evident effort to seek first the utilitarian 
qualities of strength and fitness, and to obtain 
beauty by common honesty. This separates it at 
once from the spurious honesty which ultra-Gothic 
designers made ridiculous ; or from an affectation 
of clumsy simplicity which defeats its purpose. 
In these houses illustrated you can discover that 
it is neither Gothic nor Classic architecture which 
Mr. Voysey practises, but house-building pure and 
simple. The habit of making pretty pictures, to 
be carried out in all available materials, regardless 
of cost and, often enough, of good taste also, has 
not attracted him, as it failed to attract the other 
men of his profession who have regained a lost 
position for English domestic architecture. 

In others not illustrated here, including a design 
for a more ambitious work than any of these, a house 
for the Earl of Lovelace at Ockham Park, and those 
drawings which were shown at last year’s Academy, 
the moral to be drawn is—like most truths—some- 
what monotonous. But enough has been said to 
prove that Mr. Voysey is not a mere dreamer, but 
a practical and experienced architect, who will give 
you first a sanitary, substantial, and comfortable 
house, and in doing so—with no extra cost, but 
often with a most unusual economy—-manage to 
make it a really artistic building at the same time. 
So rare a combination of fact and fancy deserves 
reiteration. Hitherto we had imagined that beau- 
tiful things—whether Morris cretonnes or Kelm- 
scott Press books—or a hundred less familiar 
examples, were only to be enjoyed by people of 
very ample incomes. Mr. Voysey does not quote 
as his motto, ‘ Economy at any price,” but all the 
same he gives it you, without sacrificing comeliness 
and stateliness in so doing. For there is a stateli- 
ness of a sort in absence of decoration—as a well- 
known anecdote of an American foreign minister 
goes to prove. It is not the only way—in certain 
circumstances it may not even be the best way 
but it is a very good plan to take it as a working 
rule, that all mere ornament is to be viewed with 
suspicion, and that if even Owen Jones’ advice 
“decorate your construction, do not construct 
your decoration” holds a still greater truth—that 
given the right artist, the construction may be in 
itself sufficiently beautiful to require no added 
adornment. Seek first construction, and whether 
the rest be added unto it or not, the result will be 
not often unsatisfactory. ak 
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WitH the advent of each succeeding 
summer and autumn, the same problem presents 
itself to the diligent artist, namely, what direction 
to take in search of fresh fields to conquer, or to be 
conquered by. 

In this age of amateur missionary enterprise, 
when almost every one desires to persuade almost 
every One else to his own special and particular 
views, the aforesaid diligent artist is apt to become 
somewhat bewildered by manifold and conflicting 
counsels, and in despair he will probably pack up 
his traps and make a start for some region of which 
he knows little or nothing, only to find on arrival 
that the spot selected at random is anything but a 
bower of bliss, that his temporary lodging offers 
the maximum of 
bad 


the minimum of comfort with 
cost, that the commissariat department is 
beyond the dreams of badness, and that the object 
of his journey is in no way attainable. 

With a view to assisting a visitor on sketching 
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FROM A PENCIL SKETCH BY G. HORTON 


intent, the following cursory notes of a most enjoy- 
able trip to the province of South Holland have 
been jotted down, in the hope that the informa- 
tion contained in them, scant though it be, may 
serve as a means of pointing out the towns and 
rural districts most prolific in paintable pieces, as 
well as to give some information concerning the 
nature of the subjects to be met with in the places 
mentioned, 

In Rotterdam, the alert and observant seeker 
after the picturesque will find numberless subjects 
for the pencil ready to hand. Should he desire to 
devote his energies to figure studies, he will find no 
lack of interesting models, from the child with the 
“aspirant-au-ciel ” profile, to the buxom, homely 
matron with features expressive of “a kind overflow 
of kindness,” and her lord and master, the sturdy, 
square-built burgher, whose broad and open counte- 
nance conveys the conviction that he can hear the 
Decalogue and feel no self-reproach, and whose 
ample frame presents to view a quite amazing 
expanse of “undistributed middle.” If, like Mr. 
Davidson’s denizens of ‘A Northern Suburb,” these 
good Netherlanders toil “ through dread of coming 
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ill, and not with hope of happier years,” they appear 
to take a singularly optimistic view of the process. 

Should our visitor have it in his mind to enrich 
his sketchbook with a few good architectural 
examples, he will find a plethora of such in the 
quaint, straggling old city, which, by reason of an 
been dubbed 


network of canals, has 


This typical Dutch town is a 


intricate 
“Vulgar Venice.” 
curious conglomeration of ancient and modern, for 
in a single street one frequently meets with fine 


buildings, ecclesiastical and otherwise, of the nine- 
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teenth century jostling and elbowing crazy old 
gabled and timbered tenements dating as far back 
as the fifteenth century. 

Among the more notable buildings is the Groote 
Kerk of St. 
dating from 1472, which 
ments of naval heroes, in addition to that of Jan 


Lawrence, a brick Gothic structure 
contains several monu- 
De Witt, the great statesman who divided his 
time pretty equally between turbulent politics and 
higher mathematics. A source of unalloyed delight 
will be found in the innumerable windmills which 

rear their heads and arms 
above the roofs of the lower 
dwelling- houses and fac 
tories. The Boompjes, a 
handsome quay, more than 
a mile in length, is flanked 
by some fine modern build- 
ings, and is remarkable for 
a magnificent row of elms 
alleged to have been planted 
in the year 1615. 

From the coign of vantage 
of this quay, a good view of 
a long reach of the river is 
obtainable, and here count 
less suggestive sketches may 
fleets of 
passing vessels, whilst the 


be made of the 


imagination wanders away 
to the broad oceans which 
they have traversed, and the 
fair lands under bluer skies 
and warmer suns from which 
Here a 
steam tug-boat 


they have sailed. 
diminutive 
comes panting and fussing 
in front of a majestic three 
master with her great black 
hull towering out of the 
water and her masts shoot- 
ing up until the 
rigging looks like the web of 


top-mast 


some monster spider. She 
is perhaps from the West 
with coffee, 


Indies sugar, 


spices, and cotton. Here, 
too, is a Rhine steamer, with 
her whistle screaming a 
slothful 


lighters, crawling with their 


warning to some 


burden of coal to a 
grimy collier, whose winch 
HORTON away on the 
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is whizzing 
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farther side of the river. 
And there is the Harwich 
packet-boat coming slowly 
up, very thankful to reach 
safe waters after a wildish 
time in the North Sea. A 
coasting-brig has evidently 
had a still more troublous 
time, for her main-top-mast 
is damaged, and her rigging 
is full of men, who crawl 
about and reef, and splice, 
and mend. All 
things may be seen in the 


these 
waterway, for Rotterdam 

has commercial relations 

with America, with the West 

Indies, with Spain, Portu- 

gal, Germany, France, and 

with the “ adjacent island 

of Great Britain” as the 
minister of the Hebridean 

kirk described it in his con- 
descending prayers for its welfare. 

A delightful trip, and one that can be undertaken 
comfortably and inexpensively, is that by boat from 
Rotterdam down the river Maas to Dordrecht. 
The journey occupies no more than an hour and a 
half, and in that short time subjects sufficient to 
fill half a dozen sketch books may be noted. The 
town, which is rich in medieval architecture, is 
guarded on the land side by fortifications dating 
from the Middle Ages which are still in fair 
The ancient ramparts, however, have 


ON THE SANDS, SCHEVENINGEN 


preservation. 


Dest: 


NEAR DELFSHAVEN 
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outlived their pristine glory and are now more or 
less given over to Sunday afternoon promenaders, 
who come out in their hundreds from the low-lying 
town in search of the breezes to be enjoyed upon 
the elevated counterscarp and glacis. Dordrecht 
is intersected, like most Dutch towns, by numbers 
of canals spanned by bridges ; and the streets with 
their quaint gables and balconies are singularly 
picturesque. Moreover, cleanliness is a predomi- 
nant feature of the town, in spite of the scores of 
lofty chimneys belonging to the various steam saw- 
mills, shipbuilding yards, 
and sugar refineries which 
belch forth volumes of 
dense black smoke and 
cause the courage of the 
traveller approaching from 
the river to precipitately 
ooze out of his finger ends. 
The student of Church his- 
tory find 
intact the hall in which sat 
the worthy divines constitut- 
ing the synod convened for 
the purpose of condemning 
the doctrines of Jacobus Ar- 
minius, will be rudely disap- 
pointed, for that historical 


who hopes to 


building is now converted 
into a very up-to-date play- 


HORTON house with popular prices. 
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Another trip well worth the taking during a stay 
at Rotterdam is to Delft and Delfshaven. At the 
former will be found two admirable examples of 

architecture in old and new 
The first-named contains the 
ments of several men of eminence in the arts of 


ecclesiastical the 


churches. monu- 
peace and war, including those of Peter Petersen 
Heijn, who rose through all the grades “from 
powder-monkey to admiral ;” of Leeuwenhock, 
the famous naturalist ; and of that fine old sea- 
dog, Martin Tromp, between whom and Blake 
the honours of battle were fairly “easy.” The 
inscription on this latter monument, unlike the 
majority of similar effusions, possesses the rare 
distinction of being truthful, for it tells that, “ He 
left to posterity a grand example of mastery in 
naval warfare, of fidelity to the State, of prudence, 
of courage, of intrepidity, and of immovable firm- 
ness.” 

If possible, a stay of several days should be made 
at Delfshaven. It is an ideal spot for a painter. 
From the shore he can revel in the multitudinous 
transformations of the waterway covered with every 
variety of vessels, from the Rotterdam ketch, or 
the Schiedam brig, to the more imposing ocean 
steamer sweeping past with the grey-green waves 
swirling round her bows and breaking away into a 
fork of eddying waters in her wake. 


THE RIVER AT DELFSHAVEN 


In the surrounding neighbourhood, easily acces- 
sible from the town, he cannot fail to be fascinated 
by the vast stretches of flat country, the busy 
windmills, “ silhouetted against the firmament on 
the black and white cattle dotting the rich 
pastures, the picturesque figures of the 


high ;” 
green 
toiling peasants, and the wide expanse of fine 
open skies. 

But perhaps the most attractive locality in the 
whole of South Holland, from an artist’s point of 
view, is Scheveningen. I would strongly urge 
upon any one stopping at this peaceful old town 
to make an effort to pay a visit to the shore in the 
early morning before the day is “aired,” and, if 
possible, before the sun has risen. If the elements 
are propitious—and how smiling and well-behaved 
that fickle North Sea can be at times—he will be 
able to appreciate Mr. Auberon Herbert’s beautiful 
lines in “ Windfall and Waterdrift” : 


‘* The sun is at rest, for the storms are o’er ; 
Just touched with the hand of night, 
And a line of shadow creeps to the shore, 
Then flashes in silver light. 


‘* Like a note that stoops in its flight and droops, 
And clings for a while to the ground ; 
Then trembles and wakes from its trance and breaks 
Into passion and glory of sound.” 


As the dawn approaches the dark clouds 
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DORDRECHT, FROM THE RIVER 


will gather away to the northern horizon. On all 
other points the sky is clear perhaps, save that 
here and there a single puff of white vapour sails 
away like the feather of some gigantic bird floating 
on an ocean of air. These isolated clouds which 
have been pearly grey in the dim light of early day, 
gradually take a lilac tint, which deepens into pink, 
and then blushes suddenly to a fiery scarlet as the 
red rim of the sun rises majestically over the 
eastern horizon. All the heavens are filled with 
colour, from the palest blue at the zenith to the 
most brilliant crimson in the east, as though it 
were Nature’s palette, on which she had dashed 
every tint that she possesses. 

If you are fortunate enough to find yourself on 
the outskirts of the town upon one of those 
glorious early September mornings which some- 
times come as a compensation for the utter vile- 
ness and bitter disappointment of a wet summer, 
you will be rewarded by glimpses of some of the 
loveliest pastoral scenes it is possible to imagine. 
Here a river winds its sluggish way through lush 
and poplar-bordered marshes where the graceful 
Friesland cattle stand knee-deep in flowers, through 
fields of yellow corn undulating like a golden sea 
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beneath the pressure of the wind, past quaint 
wooden windmills and occasional stretches of 
wind-stricken waste land, brightened here and 
there with patches of brilliant marigolds, till it is 
lost beneath the picturesque cluster of red-tiled 
roofs that mark the ancient town. The “short 
and simple annals of the poor” may be studied 
first-hand from the peasant tillers of the soil, 
whose predominant idiosyncrasies are the outcome 
of uneventful lives spent as labourers in the land— 
stolid in demeanour, and lethargic in movement— 
with the stamp of heavy labour ploughed deeply 
upon their rugged faces. 

Throughout the South Holland towns, board 
and lodging at the hotels is remarkably cheap, the 
accommodation excellent, and the food plain but 
good, while scrupulous cleanliness is prevalent 
The passion for cleanliness and good 
order appears equally among the farmers and 
labouring classes, fresh paint, shining glass, and 
burnished brass-work being conspicuous every- 
where. In fact, should circumstances necessitate 
a sojourn in the rural districts, a visitor could not 
do better than obtain lodging in a farmhouse, 
where he is sure to be well looked after. The 


everywhere. 








peasantry are cheerful, honest, and contented, and, 
moreover, they have not lost that charm of cour- 
tesy which is so prominent a feature of the Euro- 
pean Dutch, both highborn and lowborn. 


OME RECENT WORK BY TH. 
VAN HOYTEMA. 


Ir is not the first, nor the second time 

that the work of Mr. T. Van Hoytema 

has been illustrated in THE STUDIO; yet one is 
surprised to find that the individuality and fantasy 
of the designer is not, so far, as widely recognised in 
England as it deserves. His work is too personal 
to be brought into any well-defined group and 


criticised accordingly. In spite of its shortcomings 


Some Recent Work by T. Van Hoytema 


—or rather to speak more accurately, and at the 
same time more politely—in spite of its self-imposed 
limitations, within the little field Mr. Van Hoytema 
has chosen he is easily first. For in his work there 
is a curious quality—that distinction which may be 
unobservant of academic scholarship, as in the case 
of Blake, or coupled with rare knowledge, as in the 
case of Mr. C. H. Shannon, and yet in both these 
unrelated examples entirely outside the ordinary 
standards. Mr. Van Hoytema’s owls are always 
delightful, and his sketches of parrots, storks and 
turkeys show no less ingenious humour. Nor is 
this quality achieved by humanising his feathered 
models ; the touch of caricature he infuses is not 
in that direction, It is rather what you might 
expect if a bird developed powers of drawing, and 
started a series of portraits @ /a Rothenstein, in a 

limited edition issued by 

some winged equivalent of 

Mr. John Lane or Mr. 

Grant Richards. When he 

leaves bird-forms and ven 

tures into the land of 

pattern pure and simple, 

he is less happy ; as certain 

borders to two of these 

drawings go to_ show. 

Those who remember Zhe 
- Ugly Duckling (D. Nutt), 
or The Happy Owls (Henry 
& Co.), need not be told 
how cleverly Mr. Van Hoy- 
tema uses the resources of 
lithography in colours to 
express his ideas. Of 
course they suffer by trans- 
lation to black and white, 
but at the same time much 


facile handling and way- 
ward fantasy. ‘They are 
un-English ; but that is no 
crime, for Mr. Van Hoytema 
is nota Briton. Much as 
one may prefer English 
ideals for England, it is 
still obvious that any other 
country which appreciates 


them does best when it 





assimilates, not imitates. 
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entirely unlike any of our 
own artists’ impressions of 
fowls of the air, and are 
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remains to prove his very 
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EMBROIDERED SCREEN EXECUTED BY MRS. VAN HOYTEMA FROM DESIGNS BY T. VAN HOYTEMA 


equally unlike birds as a Japanese would record viously existing. It is a pleasure to make them 
them, they assume a distinct value ; because they known to a wider audience in England. The two 
add to the art of the world something not pre- earlier books were obviously lithographed, and unless 
memory is at fault, in some 
previous announcement it 
was stated that the artist 
drew them himself upon the 
stone. If this be true, it is 
possible that his technical 
mastery is responsible for the 
only quality open to criticism, 
which is a fondness for super- 
imposed cross-hatching and 
tints. The charm of Mr. 
Walter Crane’s mosaic of flat 
colours in his early toy-books, 
or of the graduated wash of 
Mr. J. D. Batten, and Mr. 
Morley Fletcher’s — colour- 
prints, both satisfy one more 
entirely. In each the limita- 
tions of woodcut printing are 
evident, and the ordered re- 
sult is more simple, yet more 
enjoyable. But this is no 
doubt partly due to the scar- 
city of coloured lithography 
done by the artist himself, 
the millions of chromo-litho- 
TURKEYS FROM A DRAWING BY T. VAN HOYTEMA graphs extant being almost, 
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without exceptions, translations by skilled mechanics. 
Some modern Frenchmen have experimented in 
colour lithography with the happiest results. In 
their work the economy of line, which is in favour 
to-day, has produced a less complex, but not less 
complete, effect. Yet a certain drawing by M. 
Aman-Jean, and another by L. Lévy-Dhurmer 
(both reproduced in THE Srupio), pull you up 
sharply in any attempt to proclaim that flat pig- 
ments are alone admissible, and leave you again in 
presence of the truth, that any and every method 
can be justified in an artist’s hands. 


ECORATIVE ART IN THE 
SALON DU CHAMP DE 
MARS. 


THERE are, unfortunately, but few 
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Mars 


works of interest to note in 
the Decorative Art section 
of the Salon. There is 
plenty of eccentricity how- 
ever, plenty of queerness 
and dizarrerie, both in con- 
ception and in execution. 
One is specially struck with 
the want of simplicity, of 
logic, in everything. None 
of these artists and . art- 
workers seem to have re- 
flected sufficiently upon the 
necessities and the exigencies 
of the objects which they 
were attempting to produce. 
A determination to do some- 
thing fresh at any cost would 
seem to have been their 
chief impulse, and this ac- 
counts for so many of them 
drifting into eccentricity. 
Mere whimsicality is quite 
worthless in decoration, just 
as it is in painting or in 
sculpture ; as profitless in 
applied art as in what we 
call pure art. The works 
referred to are distorted and 
ugly, and heavily overcharged 
with ornamentation. One 
can see that the artist has 
cudgelled his brains to invent 
these contortions, for there 
is nothing spontaneous and 
natural, simple and precise, 
about them, and there is scarcely a bold line to be 
seen. Really, if this is the best the new movement 
can produce in the way of modern art furniture, we 
had better go back to the mahogany and the walnut 
of Louis Philippe’s day. That style, at any rate, 
was not positively ugly ; moreover, it had no pre- 
tensions to be thought artistic, and it was simple 
and practical after all. The old-fashioned wardrobe 
or writing-desk might not have been “ decorative,” 
but it certainly was not anti-decorative, and com- 
pared very favourably with much of the so-called 
art furniture exhibited at the Champ de Mars. 
More interest is to be found in the pottery, the 
glass-work, the jewellery, and the odjefs d’art—to 
use that expression in its everyday sense— 
although there is nothing very new. The object 
always seems to be to create some rare and costly 
useless thing. Why should not these artists strive 
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to devise simple articles of practical utility, such 
as could be manufactured wholesale and brought 
within the reach of all? Their sole desire would 
appear to be to satisfy the tastes of a little set of 
amateurs ; and here, undoubtedly, they make a great 
mistake. Do they imagine that their works would 
lose any of the artistic value they might possess by 
being reproduced in great quantities? Do they 
imagine it is the precious material of which these 
works are made that gives them their worth? This 
new art movement can never become general, 
never make itself truly felt, so long as the com- 
mercial value of the object is put before the 
question of taste. If the ambition of these art- 
workers is to produce articles intended for preserva- 
tion in collections, their labour is vain, for it is 
very doubtful if they will ever equal the master- 
pieces of the past. And, in any casa, it must be 
remembered that the majority of the marvellous 


FIREPLACE AND PANELLING 


BY 


L. 


productions which fill us with admiration when we 
see them in the museums, were objects of daily 
use ; and the art-worker of to-day, if he wishes his 
own work to be fruitful of good results, must aim 
in the same direction. Only thus will he succeed 
in impressing the public with his new ideas of 
things. And then he will be doing good work for 
times to come. 

This Exhibition, it should be remembered, is the 
sixth that has taken place since the inauguration of 
this odjets dart section which was hailed with so 
much enthusiasm by all people of intelligence. But 
if one were to search for the works of real value dis- 
played there, or make a list of the really original 
and personal efforts of truly fresh conception these 
exhibitions have produced, the surprising fact would 
be evident that in this period of six years the 
genuine progress made has been quite insignificant. 
All this is due to a thousand various causes, for 

some of which, no doubt, 
the artists themselves ean- 
not be held responsible ; 
but the chief cause of all 
—and for this they cer- 
tainly are to blame—is a 
lack of unity. 
testable fact—one may as 
well tell the whole truth at 


The incon- 


is, the public ap- 
pears to be taking less and 


once 


less interest each year in 
these incoherent displays. 
So many promises have 
been made and so few 
kept that the man in the 
street shrugs his shoulders 
and goes on his way. The 
National Society of Fine 
Arts gained much credit 
for adding this — section, 
and for being bold enough 
to place works of applied 
art side by side with paint- 
ings and sculpture, gene- 
rally considered as_ the 
things worthy of 
being termed “art”; and 
it is high time that the 
committee of the Champ 
de Mars, by a more rigor- 


only 


” 


ous selection, by special 
inducements to industrial 
by the 
of 


art-workers, and 
C. A. BENOUVILLE exclusion 
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amateur dabblers, should devote its attention to 
remedying a state of things which, if it continue, 
must work the utmost harm to that fine and noble 
cause—the creation of a national style. 

The display of the little group referred to in 
Tue Strup10 of March last, in connection with a 
display in a gallery in the Rue Caumartin, is full 
of interest. MM. Charles Plumet, Félix Aubert, 
and Jean Dampt assert themselves here with in- 
creased authority. There is a newcomer in the 
person of M. Tony Selmersheim, which, when we 
add MM. Alexandre Charpentier and Henry Nocgq, 
who are exhibiting apart from the others, brings up 
the membership of the ‘little association to six—a 
half-dozen of artists allied by bonds of frankest 
comradeship and genuine community of ideas. 

M. Félix Aubert has designed the mural hang- 
ings, the curtains, the carpet and the chair-cover- 
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ings for a boudoir the furniture of which has 
been executed by M. Plumet. The hangings, in 
green moire, are ornamented with silk and gold 
embroidery—floral sprays of eglantine forming a 
decoration of great delicacy and most happy com- 
bination. ‘The effect is at once rich and subdued. 
One realises that M. Aubert must have given long 
thought and serious study to this app/igué work, 
for his designs are conceived and realised with 
logical perfection. His Peacock Friese, his 
cushions, and his Wave bordering are of an 
ornamental simplicity testifying to the most patient 
labour, and revealing abundance of originality. 
The Feacock carpet is less successful. It seems 
somewhat heavy and over-elaborated. 

In this setting M. Plumet has placed a Dressing- 
table, a Chair, a glass Whatnot, and a Threefold 
Screen in orange-wood draped with printed silk, 
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designed by M. Aubert. 
And close by is a folding 
bookcase, also by M. 
Plumet. The best are the 
dressing - table and the 
chair, for these show the 
artist’s aims in the direc- 
tion of a definite style, 
with more freedom and 
boldness than the rest. 
One is glad to notice that 
M. Plumet is gradually 
freeing himself from cer- 
tain narrow and hampering 
ideas, and is striving more 
towards harmony of line, 
and greater breadth and 
simplicity of construction. 
The bookcase, despite the 
novelty in the arrangement 
of the doors in the upper 
portion, appears wanting 
inunity. The detail, how- 
ever, is charming, and the WRITING-TABLE BY T. SELMERSHEIM 
woodwork reaches a high 
degree of perfection. 
M. Tony Selmersheim is full of ingenious original in form; and his Drawing-room chair, an 
ideas. His Orange-wood tea-tab/e, with glass panels, adaptation of an Empire model, is most har- 
is thoroughly successful; his Zea-ad/e is most moniously shaped and full of happy bits of detail. 


DRESSING-TABLE, SCREEN AND CHAIR BY CHARI ES PLUMET. * EMBROIDERIES BY FELIX AUBERT 
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There can be little doubt that M. Selmersheim 
will produce remarkable work in the future. Like 
M. Plumet, he is an artist of whom one may con- 
fidently expect great things. They are both on 
the right road, for they have escaped that most 
dangerous of pitfalls, the influence of the English 
artists, and have also kept clear of the Belgian 
school, which is simply an imitation of the English. 
They are ever striving after grace and delicacy 
and simplicity—qualities of the first order. One 
thing alone in their work makes one a little uneasy 
—they are prone to twist their woodwork about, 
and to give to the legs of their chairs, or tables, or 
whatnots, shapes which would better befit some 
other material—iron, for example. In their com- 
binations they sometimes denaturalise the material, 
with the result that the light falls in sudden masses, 
which has the effect of unduly weighting or lighten- 
ing some of their furniture. One must speak the 


BOOK-CABINET 
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whole truth about artists like these and they will 
forgive such frankness, for we want to show them 
once more how great is the interest attaching to 
their work. 

With a word of due appreciation to M. Henry 
Nocq’s delicate goldsmith’s work, and to M. 
Alexandre Charpentier’s interesting collection or 
gaufred papers, pewter work, bronze plaquettes, 
and the four bottle-stoppers which adorn M. 
Plumet’s dressing-table, we have now done with this 
little group of artists. 

The Child's Chair by M. Jean Dampt, who has 
also contributed to the sculpture section a little 
bust of a young girl in wood and ivory, ornamented 
with precious metals, is quite exquisite, both re- 
garded as a whole and in detail. The delicate 
taste and the conscientious workmanship of the 
true artist are fully revealed here. 

The dining-room fireplace and wainscoting by 
M. A. Benouville are deserving of special 
mention. ‘Their execution, industrial and 
mechanical as it is, rather raises than 
lowers their intrinsic value. They are 
constructed with entirely logical simpli- 
city. Laths of wood are joined together 
in the form of panels, and on these laths 
is a modest geometrical ornamentation, 
which develops and repeats itself. The 
top of the wainscoting lets down in the 
shape of brackets on which articles may 
be placed. The walls are coated with 
Bigot and Mattier’s stone-work, which 
harmonises delicately with the woodwork 
when seen through the interstices. The 
fireplace is also very workmanlike in form, 
and contains shelves with looking-glass at 
the back. This work appeals to all, by 
reason of its mechanical construction. A 
square metre of laths would probably cost 
no more than ten shillings. This is a 
work of real progress, and worthy of all 
attention. 

We can afford to pass by the fireplace 
and the Etagére-clock by M. P. E. L. 
Selmersheim, both excessively compli- 
cated pieces; and we have no scruples 
about ignoring either the hall box-chair 
by M. Théodore Lambert, which is in 
no way novel, and simply distorts, with- 
out modernising, the shape of certain 
church furniture of the Middle Ages ; or 
M. Gardelle’s trunk, which is like some 
implement of war; or M. G. Reynier’s 
furniture, decorated in pyrogravure. We 
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EMBROIDERED SILK WALL HANGING 


should, however, blame ourselves if we failed to 


stigmatise as an example cf the worst possible taste 
the interior—fit only for cannibals—exhibited by 


M. Hector Guimard. 
more 


Nothing more ugly, more 


pretentious, or inartistic could be con- 
ceived ; one shudders at the idea of being con- 
demned to live amid horrors such as these. We 
can imagine no greater punishment. And to 
think that there are those who hold M. Guimard 
to be the real, the only renovator of the art of 
decoration ! 

But to resume. 


taste and ability in his ring in gold, iron and silver, 


M. Carabin, who shows both 


and in his stoneware (as illustrated in THE STUDIO 
of March last), has gone hopelessly wrong over 
his trinket-box and his mirror-frame in worked 
copper. However, we need not insist upon this 
unfortunate mistake, but rather console ourselves 
with these six little bronze dancing figures, which 


recall with infinite charm 
the ineffaceable memory 
of Loie Fuller. 

Equal praise is due to 
M. Pierre Roche, whose 
golden Venus in glazed 
earthenware, and 
aluminium Giroette display 
the true artistic tempera- 
ment. As much cannot 
be said of his bindings, or 
his stoneware group of four 


whose 


nude women, or of his 
earthenware cupola with 
its metallic-looking surface, 
which is a strange and wild 
conception. 

There are plenty of hor- 
rors, too, in M. Fix Mas- 
seau’s exhibit. He has 
attempted to turn toads 
and orchids into inkstands 
and chandeliers and match- 
boxes, both in pewter and 
in stone. The work is 
laboured, disjointed 
unwholesome, quite devoid 
of art, and as clumsy as it 
is childish, And _ yet, 
these njght- 
comes across 


and 


among all 
mares, one 
a delicate woman’s face in 
stone, which attracts and 
fascinates one. This little 
head is consoling and com- 
posing after all the morbid complexities around. 
The work displayed by the celebrated German 
engraver, Karl Koepping, may be unreservedly 
praised. His blown glass exhibits a delightful 
fancy, and one could not imagine anything more 
There is no ornamentation, no elabora- 
The chalice of 


BY FELIX AUBERT 


exquisite. 
tion, nothing that is superfluous. 
a flower in its natural, normal shape serves him 
as the basis of art productions of extraordinary 
beauty. 

This supple glass lends itself to every require- 
ment of the artist with the most perfect ease 
and freedom. It all breathes the spirit of nature, 
for there is nothing involved or artificial about 
it. M. Tiffany’s work is mferior, and yet the 
results he has achieved are in their way very 
remarkable, although they suggest 
striving after effect, too much effort. 
seems to be the manifestation of a decadent art ; 
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This work 
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while M. Koepping in all his productions reveals 
himself an incomparable master of logical simplicity 
and sane taste. With him we have enthusiasm, 
inspiration, feeling; with M. Tiffany the chief 
characteristics are deep knowledge and refinement. 
Both artists may be admired unreservedly, but it is 
M. Koepping’s work that one must needs love. 

By comparison, M. Emile Gallé’s works in glass 
are barbarous objects, clumsy and pretentious in 
conception and in realisation alike. It is all in 
vain that he has become inspired by M. de Montes- 
quiou’s infantile verses—for these latter can add no 
value to articles worthless in themselves. 

One cannot but regret that M. Vallgren’s display 
is rather limited this year. He was wont to be 
more lavish. His dénitier in stonework is a most 
successful achievement, bringing out all the artist’s 
well-known qualities; but one would rather see 
him in one of those little figures into which he 
contrives to infuse so much charm and pensive 
melancholy. 

It cannot be said that leather-work shows much 
advance at the Champ de Mars. ‘The imagination 
of the artists who have devoted themselves to this 
branch of work seems a little slack. The work- 
manship is far from being without merit, but there 
seems to be a paucity of ideas. However, the 
bindings by M. René Wiener, of Nancy, Mme. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, M. Marius Michel, M. Belville, 
and Mme. Vallgren, deserve mention, although 
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HEAD OF A GIRL IN STONEWARE BY FIX MASSEAU 


there is nothing really remarkable in any of the 
productions shown in this department. 

Much the same report must be made as to the 
section of tapestries and embroideries. M. de 
Feure’s tablecloth is simply eccentric, while M. 
Flandrin’s tapestry panel and M. Couty’s designs 
for hangings offer no great points of interest. A 
word is due, on the other hand, to M. Ranson’s 
tapestries, which demand serious attention, for 
they indicate a genuinely successful attempt to 
realise the possibilities of this art. But the fullest 
meed of praise must be bestowed on Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn for his tapestry cartoon, Ze Rot au 
Chantier. It is superbly rich and harmonious in 
colouring, and shows a remarkable sense of group- 
ing, combined with a fanciful gift for ornamentation, 
which is of the rarest originality. He may be 
heartily congratulated on this fine piece of work, 
which reveals his powers in all their fulness. 

Ceramic work, although presenting nothing very 
novel, nevertheless occupies a worthy place in the 
Salon. M. A. Delaherche merits first mention. 
He is still in the forefront among the workers in 
this art, and the productions he displays at the 
Champ de Mars are, for the most part, of a very 
high order. 

There is no trickery, no jugglery about him. 
His fired stoneware is really fired stoneware, and 
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Decorative Art at the Champ de Mars 


that suffices. Some of his vases have a beauty and 
a richness of material never before achieved. And 
he alone seems to possess the secret. 

Beside this work, the productions of MM. Dal- 
payrat, Lesbros, Lachenal, Jeaneney, Dammouse 
and Desmant, in the same department, have only a 
relative merit. Much superior to these are the 
stoneware vases by M. Bigot, which reveal a special 
aptitude in this branch of art, 
and are marked by much 
originality. 

M. Michel Cazin’s cera- 
mics, although they seem 
somewhat over-ornamented, 
are by no means lacking in 
merit ; and a word must also 
be said for M. -J. Gallad’s 
ceramics on opaline, and his 
decorative tiles for walls, 
which are very interesting. 

Of the glass-window work 
there is not much to be said ; 
and the same remark applies 
to the enamels, with the ex- 
ception of the c/oisonné works 
by M. Ernest Carriére, which 
are beautifully executed, and 
have real decorative value. 

It now remains to say a few 
words of M. Victor Prouvé’s 
exhibits. This artist, who is 
a painter of undoubted talent, 
was one of the first to take 
part in the decorative art 
movement, with which we 
are now so much concerned. 
He, like MM. Emile Gallé 
and R. Wiener, is one of the 
Nancy school, the virtues of 
which—few and slight though 
they be—deserve recognition. 
He has tried his hand at a number of diversified 
experiments—in chiselled copper, in ornamental 
sculpture, in leather, in goldsmiths’ work, and also 
in jewellery. Apart from his bindings, we have 
never seen anything from his hand so good as that 
which he exhibits this year. 

M. Prouvé’s art—be it said without offence— 
has nothing French in it, but none the less is it 
worthy of admiration. Devoted to all that is rich 
and sumptuous, he seems possessed of a sort of 
Byzantine spirit, which, while wanting in grace, is 
nevertheless impressive and gorgeous, however 
strange. 
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His jewellery, for instance, makes one 


BY T. SELMERSHEIM 


think of the massive ornaments of the Merovin- 
gians. Very often in his work he oversteps the 
borders of art, but his very vices, thanks to his 
obvious sincerity, often assume the shape of virtues. 
Emphatically he is a man of feeling and character, 
and that of the most generous sort. 

This year he displays seven exhibits, which, if 
space permitted, would be described in detail. 
It must suffice, however, to 
say that the best are, without 
doubt, a leathern mosaic 
girdle, with a buckle, &c., 
in silver besprinkled with 
gold, and a diadem in gold 
and silver. The latter is a 
very fine piece of work, broad 
in execution, and every part 
perfectly proportioned, the 
general effect being admir- 
able. 

The architectural section 
is rather poor. Apart from 
the cloisonné work of Mr. 
Clement Heaton, based on a 
design by M. P. Robert, and 
intended for the staircase of 
the Musée des Beaux-Arts at 
Neuchatel, there is nothing 
worthy of note, which is re- 
grettable ; for the modern 
decorative art movement has 
every right to expect power- 
ful assistance from the archi- 
tect’s profession. But the 
movement does not appear 
to interest them much, : and 
they seem content to go on 
in the old conventional way, 
debasing and disfiguring the 
models of past generations. 
There is much that might be 
done. But routine is still all-powerful. 

Was it not right to express regret, at the outset 
of this article, that the artists concerned in this 
new movement should not be united by a stronger 
bond of solidarity? A single, isolated individuality 
can never create a style which shall satisfy the 
demands of a race or of anage. The cathedrals 
of France were built by the old corporations, and 
all the monuments, all the masterpieces of the 
decorative art of the past owe their origin to col- 
lective effort. But French artists of to-day seem 
lost to that feeling of fraternal enthusiasm, and are 
concerned solely, for the most part, with gratifying 
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the ambitions of the moment. There must be more 
self-denial, more thought, if durable work is to be 
the result. 
mands to which all must adapt themselves, more 
or less. Only the really strong men can resist 
them, and they, alas ! If only the 
art-workers of real ability and earnest conviction 
would bind themselves into a sort of guild, they 
might then create a national style, and the style 
must be that in which shall palpitate the spirit of 
the French race. 


Modern existence makes imperious de- 


are all too few. 


STUDIO-TALK. 
(From our own Correspondents. ) 


ONDON,—There is no subject on which 
criticism is so various and opinion so 
divided as the question, whether or not 
the Academy Exhibition is as good as 
usual. A certain class of critics is 

always ready to assert that each year shows a steady 

decline in the quality and interest of the works 
which are brought together at Burlington House, 
and another class is equally ready to become 
ecstatic over trifles hardly worthy of attention, and 
to praise inconsiderately, simply out of a spirit of 
opposition. the twg every grade of 
appreciation and dislike is to be found. 


Between 
This year 
there is the usual conflict, and reckless praise and 
indiscriminate blame are being heaped lavishly 
upon the Academy. As a matter of fact, what 
there is to be said about the present Exhibition 
depends very largely upon the way in which it is 
regarded. Asa whole, the show is very much like 
its predecessors ; but it would certainly seem a 
very good one to the visitor who concerned himself 
only with the few really noteworthy canvases, and a 
very bad one to the more captious critic who set 
himself to reckon 
contains. Really 
that it is no worse. 


up the total of failures which it 
we have cause to be thankful 

When the 
art work which is put at the disposal of the hang- 


mass of indifferent 


ing committee is taken into consideration, the 
possibility of things, that no one wishes to see, 
creeping into the galleries is quite alarming. 
Enough good pictures to take our attention off the 
bad ones is all that we have a right to expect: 
and there is not this year such a deficiency of 
occasional merit that we need afflict ourselves by 
dwelling upon the mass of pictorial good reso- 
lutions which have no other mission than to assist 
in paving the downward road. 


From this point of view the Exhibition of 1897 


‘ 


is a display of the works of about a score of artists. 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, Mr. Abbey, Mr. Boughton, 
Mr. Sargent, Mr. E. J. Gregory, Mr. La Thangue, 
Mr. W. Hatherell, Mr. David Murray, Mr. Orchard 
son, Mr. Napier Hemy, Mr. Alfred East, Mr. 
Onslow Ford, Professor Herkomer, Mr. Shannon, 
and a few more, make up the show, and provide 
what is best worth remembering ; what is to be found 
outside this narrow circle is, in varying degrees, 
uninteresting. Still, even in the select company of 
the few fortunate ones there is variety enough to 
satisfy that section of the public which concerns 
itself about art. The poetry of Mr. Waterhouse, 
the drama of Mr. Abbey and Mr. Hatherell, the 
sensational cleverness of Mr. Sargent and Mr. R. 
Brough, the delightful interpretation of nature by 
Mr. David Murray, Mr. R. W. Allan, Mr. Napier 
Hemy, Mr. East, Mr. Yeend King, and Mr. Water- 
low ; the attractive story telling of Mr. Orchardson 
and Mr. Lorimer, the decorative fancies of Mr. 
Boughton, Mr. Byam Shaw, Mr. H. J. Draper, and 
Mr. Gotch, and the realism of Mr. La Thangue, 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes, Mr. Clausen, and Miss 
Kemp- Welch, make in combination a_ very 
pleasant summary of what is best in the art of 
the year. With so much that is actually interest- 
ing to keep us from dismissing the show as value- 
less, we are able to support the monotony of the 
many hundred things we would gladly avoid, and 
can even pluck up enthusiasm enough to search 
among the rubbish for scattered jewels which are 
either too rough or too ill set to display to proper 
advantage their real beauties. 


And a few words are needed on this question 
The Academy Exhibition is by no 
Some mis- 


of setting. 
means an ideal one in its hanging. 
takes have been made in arrangement that admit 
of no excuse. For instance, the placing of Mr. 
Brangwyn’s Venice almost out of sight, above one 
of the most incapable pictures in the 
collection, is worse than an error of judgment; it 
is an avowal of a policy which can hardly fail to 


whole 


have, if it is persisted in, a bad effect upon the 
Unfortunately this case is not 
an isolated one; and other seemingly deliberate 
efforts to affront the artistic beliefs of the present 


Academy itself. 


day could be quoted. It would seem as if, after 
a brief period of enlightenment, the Academy had 
again hoisted the banner of reaction, and had 
resolved once more to set itself in opposition to 
progress in thought and practice. The only 
result of such folly would be to diminish the 
authority of the official body, and to drive the 
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more influential outsiders and their supporters 
into rebellion against power misused. We should 
revert to the anarchical condition of a few years 
ago; a state of affairs entirely undesirable and 
extremely injurious to the art of the country. 


There are rumours abroad this spring concerning 
the dealing of the Academy towards foreign artists 
that deserve a certain amount of serious considera- 
tion. It is said that more than one picture by 
painters of note on the other side of the Channel 
has been rejected ; and gossip, for once, seems to 
be correct. On what ground such a policy should 
have been adopted it would be hard to say, but of 
its existence there can be no doubt. French 
artists are certainly very well aware of it, and any 
Englishman who might in a Paris studio suggest 
the wisdom of sending some notable French picture 
to the Academy would find his advice promptly 
ridiculed. He would be told that in London the 
official art opinion is bitterly opposed to the French 
point of view, and that to send there work which 
would be regarded as an ornament to either of the 
Salons would only be to invite its refusal. Such 
an impression would be deplorable, even if it were 
not founded on actual fact ; as matters are, it is 
disastrous. What makes the trouble more lament- 
able is the knowledge that there is no correspond- 
ing neglect of British artists abroad. The paintings 
of our school are treated well enough in Paris 
shows ; many canvases of which we have cause to be 
proud receive distinctions there, or are accorded the 
honour of purchase by the Government, and our 
only reply to these courtesies is to set up the banner 
of Britain for the British, and to exclude from the 
Academy much good work that is altogether worthy 
of our respect. A little more reciprocity is needed, 
and certainly an inspection of the Academy show 
this year would lead to the belief that a slight in- 
fusion of good foreign art would have helped to 
relieve the dulness of Burlington House. 


For some reason, which is a little difficult to ex- 
plain, there seems lately to have grown up among 
the younger artists a desire to experiment again 
with the Biblical subjects which were so popular 
with a previous generation of art lovers. In the 
various exhibitions this spring quite a large number 
of pictures will be found which either illustrate 
incidents taken from Bible history or represent ab- 
stractions based upon religious motives. A very 
good example of a purely historical subject is 
afforded by the picture Sa/ome, which has just been 
completed by Mr. F. Markham Skipworth. It is 
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a canvas that deserves attention on account of its 
originality of treatment and its judicious expression 
of a dramatic movement. The artist has avoided, 
with wisdom, anything like sensationalism, and has 
made his point cleverly, without any touch of ex- 
aggeration. His Salome is a departure from the 
accepted type, not the bloodthirsty adventuress 
who has so often been depicted, but instead a 
young girl whose gentler instincts have not as yet 
been destroyed by the influences of an age when 
human life was sacrificed at the pleasure of a king. 
Her attitude is one of hesitation, of natural repug- 
nance to touch the gruesome object which has been 
brought to her by the executioner ; and her hesita- 
tion is not unmixed with pity for the fate of a man 
who had been to her a familiar figure. There is a 
great deal of judgment in the setting which the 
artist has given her. The background against 


which she stands, and the accessories by which she 
is surrounded, are well designed, and complete the 
effect of the picture as a whole without detracting 
from the interest of the central group. 


The character of the exhibition which has been 
brought together this year at the New Gallery is by 
no means unlikely to destroy the good impression 
which has been made in previous years. It is a 
long time since a show so wanting in general in- 
terest has been presented in these charming rooms. 
For some reason, many of the artists who formerly 
contributed pictures of great importance have 
ceased, temporarily or permanently, to support the 
Gallery, and in their places no new men are found. 
As a consequence the amateur element, which has 
always been present in these annual collections, 
asserts itself unduly, and gives this spring a certain 
air of tentative effort which is most unwelcome. 
If the New Gallery is to hold its own, some real 
effort must be made by the management to raise 
the average of the artistic material which it collects. 
It is not sufficient to depend upon a few great pic- 
tures, and to fill the remaining space on the walls 
with canvases that are either unfit for public dis- 
play, or, at best, the weaker productions of men 
who are showing their really representative work 
elsewhere. What is needed is an element of in- 
terest which may fairly claim to be unique. A 
new school ought to be found, or some definitely 
characteristic class of pictorial effort ought to be 
presented. Why, for instance, should not the 
younger Scotch school be encouraged ? The older 
artists, who have made definite positions north of 
the Border, are always in sufficient evidence at the 
Academy, but the newer men are only occasionally 
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represented in London exhibitions. Here is a 
chance for the New Gallery. If it could only col- 
lect an adequate number of the Scotch pictures 
which are at present welcomed in Continental 


galleries, it would soon re-establish its reputation 
as a place where art that is out of the common 


run is annually available for study. 


To commemorate the eightieth birthday of a great 
English painter in a wholly appropriate way has been 
the last suecessful achievement of Mr. J. Caswall- 
Smith, whose photographic triumphs—and they are 
not few—show nothing quite so fine. The scene is 
Limnerslease, the home of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. 
The beautiful majolica by Della Robbia, in the wall 
above the garden seat, was a gift to him from 
a well-known lady. How admirably the accessories 
suit the working costume of the painter himself 
this photograph. 


can be seen from excellent 


For its own merits as a photograph, for its 


beauty as a composition, and above all as record 


TRYPIICH, IN STEEL AND TRANSLUCENT ENAMEL 


of the octogenarian we ali reverence, it is worthy of 
being treasured. 

The beautiful tryptich with enamel panels in the 
Royal Academy shows Mr. Alexander Fisher at 
his best. His panels are always satisfactory, but 
sometimes they seem to lack a sufficiently related 
Here, as in the exquisite girdle illustrated 
recently, the whole is as great as its parts. The 
suggestiveness of the theme is so delightfully 
clear in its expression, that it would be a waste of 
words to call attention to the poppies of sleep, or 
the three angels who bear the last best gift of the 
It is very hopeful to finda 


setting. 


gods to weary men. 
subject of this order treated poetically in a broad 
way, and the absence of trifling cenceits, which 
detail preaches an 
Mr. 


Fisher is one of the strongest forces in our new 


grow tiresome when every 


obvious allegory, is not less commendable. 


decorative movement, hence each new work raises 
expectations anew ; and when, as in this case, they 
are not merely satisfied, but surpassed, it is better 
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to suppress too lavish praise and allow the work 
of art to speak for itself. 


The exhibition of ‘‘ Dramatic and Musical Art,” 
which has been in preparation for nearly two years, 
opened last month at the Grafton Galleries. It is 
distinctly a success, for it contains a very large pro- 
portion of notable pictures by artists of various dates 
and schools ; andias an historical record of theatrical 
and musical personages it is unexpectedly complete. 
It is, perhaps, unfortunate that there should have 
been, just at the time this show was being organised, 
a great amount of competition with other exhibitions 
arranged on. similar lines; but, as far as can be 
judged, this competition has affected but little the 
proper development of the Grafton Gallery scheme. 
At any rate, a sufficient number of canvases has 
been brought together to present to the visitor 
there a very interesting summary of what is most 
attractive in the representation of professional 
favourites. Many of the pictures are great works 
of art, as memorable on account of their treatment 
as for the people they depict, so that the exhibition 
is not less important artistically than it is subjec- 
tively. It is likely to equal in its success the pre- 
vious shows under the same management. 


LORENCE.—wMiss Bessie O. 

Potter, the young American 

sculptor, who has _ been 

staying here this last winter, 

true to the spirit of advance 
characteristic of her nation, seems to 
have discovered a means of admitting 
the every-day busy man and woman 
into the realms of the truly artistic. 
Miss Potter, with originality, power 
and force, models the modern society 
women, as they promenade the boule- 
vard or receive in their own drawing- 
rooms. Her figurines take the place 
in sculpture that miniatures do in 
painting, their average height being from 
twelve to fourteen inches. Their inspi- 
ration is, of course, the Tanagra figures, 
and it is truly surprising that it should 
have been reserved to this “ wild 
Western girl,” as she calls herself, to 
take a hint from these graceful fancies 
of Tanagra and give them a modern 
imprint. True, Miss Potter’s statuettes 
are larger than the Greek clay sketches, 
and the faces are 


more carefully 
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**THE TWINS” 


modelled, but the fundamental idea and the manner 
of treatment are mutatis mutaidis the same. The 
archaic sketches represented the men and women 
of that day, just as Miss Potter’s represent the 
modern American society women and babes of our 
own. Another advantage of these spirited figure 
sketches is, that they are within the reach of many 
to whom heroic sculpture is an impossible luxury. 
Women of fashion in America have discovered that 
they are more beautiful than sun pictures, and 
flock to her studio to-have themselves.immortalised 
in these instantaneous photographs in clay. Nor 
does Miss Potter insist upon classic draperies or 
esthetic gowns in her models, but reproduces the 
pretty women just as they come to her studio in 
their stylish modern dresses. And though it is the 
fashion among a certain set of artists to condemn 
modern attire as ugly, nothing can exceed the grace 
of outline and artistic charm of these fascinating 
sketches, with their intense modernity and dreamy 
**T find,” says Miss Potter, “lines and 
grace enough in the nineteenth century maiden and 
her gowns to satisfy my interpretation of art.” In- 
deed, without going to extremes, Miss Potter is an 
impressionist. 


realism. 


Miss Potter has had very little regular instruc- 


BY BESSIE O. POTTER 
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** YOUNG MOTHER” 


tion. She developed a decided talent for model- 
ling while still in the Kindergarten, and worked for 
a while with an American sculptor of some merit ; 
but apart from this, her genius has simply grown 
and expanded of itself. One of the features of the 
dainty, chic, clever figurines is, that in a few in- 
stances Miss Potter has given a life-like touch to 
the clay by colouring it after it is completed, a bold 
experiment that is redeemed from the easy danger 
of vulgarity by the artist’s taste and delicacy of 
treatment. This colour, happily, she uses but 
sparingly, “sketching it in,” as she phrases it. 
Sometimes she only employs it to deepen the 
shadows, while occasionally she will put in a strong 


bit of colour in a bunch of flowers or a gown to act 


as a foil to her clay. 
Though not studying, 
while in Italy, Miss Potter 
is absorbing everything in 
the line of her art, and her 
next work will probably 
show the influence of the 
old masters, just as after 
her stay in Paris she gave 
a finer, more studied grace 
to her figures, a fact she 
herself admits, and _attri- 
butes to the influence of 


the French School. 





It is difficult to predict 
what will be the style Miss 
Potter will ultimately adopt 
as her special characteris- 
tic. 
talent is equally divided 


For the moment her 


between large portrait 
busts, an example of which 
is given in the Ztezns, in 
which strong work in detail 
isshown ; and the miniature 
figures, which, though 
sketchy and 
blocked in as to drapery, 
lifelike, 
easy and graceful in the 


roughly 


are wonderfully 
matter of feature and pose. 
While practising an art that 
is usually regarded as a 
man’s prerogative, she has 
not attempted to treat it in 


a masculine manner, but 


RY BESSIE O. POTTER has bent it to a woman’s 


needs, and forced it to 


develop in her hands a feminine quality, while 
remaining markedly original and full of force. 
This is perhaps the secret of her success in 


portraying women and children. Indeed her 
babies are among her triumphs, so happy is she 
in their treatment, so full are they of childish 
animation, with such success has she reproduced 
lineless and plump, 

Equally skilful is she in giving a distinctly 
American character to her women. Her American 
girls are typical, and Zhe Girl of the Period is 
redolent of the nervous vitality of her country- 


their faces expressionless 


bodies. 


women. ‘That she can also be tender is exempli- 
fied by her Young Mother, here reproduced, in 
which, though the draperies are broadly traced, the 
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round modelling of the figure is felt through them. 
This, too, is on a small scale. Indeed, here lies 
Miss Potter’s talent and force. She is not at her 
best in the large; what is remarkable is her neat 
suggestiveness and her ability to imply largeness 
in miniature. 


Here in Florence she is for the first time work- 
ing in marble, and putting into that material the 
work she considers her best—viz., this Young 
Mother, and some of her portrait busts. Her clay 
models are distributed among the marble workers 
of the city, who are carrying on the cutting under 
her personal supervision, and it is surprising to 
what good advantage the little figurettes appear 
when skilfully carved from out a block of delicate 
Carrara marble. The finishing touches she will of 
course put in herself, but as yet none of her work 
has arrived at that point, for Miss Potter has been 
in the Tuscan capital only a short time. 


** PACE AI NAUFRAGHI” 
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ILAN. — The triennial exhibition 

of fine arts which was opened in 

April was full of interest, despite 

the fact that the Italian exhibits 

were not fully representative, owing 

to the concurrent displays in Florence (already 

alluded to in THE Stupio) and in Venice, of 

which latter there will be something to say later 
on. 


A notable fact in connection with this exhibition 
is the evident intention of the various artists to 
It would seem as if our painters 


> 


produce Pictures. 
had come to the- conclusion that the “ studies’ 
and “impressions” which they have been in the 
habit of sending to the exhibitions are not suffi- 
ciently complete to attract the interest of the 
public. 


Thus, in his picture, Pace at Naufraghi, Signor 
L. Bazzaro not only shows himself the colourist we 


BY Il. BAZZARO 
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** ABELE’ 


all know him to be, but displays, on a very limited 
canvas, an intense sentiment of melancholy. The 
two sailors’ wives standing in the boat, praying 
before the statue of the Virgin, tell the whole 
sorrowful tale. This is, in truth, a finished picture, 
which must have been deeply felt before it was 
painted, and in which, in addition to the splendid 
colouring, there is the true note of passion. Less 
effective pictorially, but of equal depth of senti- 
ment, is the canvas entitled Ade/e, by C. Balestrini, 
one of the youngest yet most earnest among the 
In his Cristo e ? Umanita, Signor F. 
Carcano has wandered into the region of mysti- 


exhibitors. 


cism ; but his splendid gifts are more worthily 
displayed in his other picture, representing the 
Ghiacciajo di Cambrena. 


Worthy of mention in their several ways are 
La Lavandaia of E. Gola ; Z’Antro, by S. Bersani ; 
Via Aspra, by C. Laurenti; Vita Semplice, by M. 
3ianchi; also the portraits by C. 
3elloni, G. Grosso, A. Cagnoni, and R. Galli; 
Calderini, G. Carrozzi, C. 


Cressini, G. 


the landscapes by A. 
Pugliese-Levi, and G. Ciardi; and E. Longoni’s 
studies. i 

In the sculpture there is little that is remarkable, 
except a most beautiful statue by E. Butti, destined 
to form part of the Monumento alla Battaglia di 
This is really one of the finest pieces of 
It is 


Legnano. 
sculpture produced of recent years in Italy. 


BY CARLO BALESTRINI 


the figure of a soldier, full of life and heroic 
animation—worthy memorial of an ever-famous 
victory. 

G. B. 


RESDEN.—On May 1 the first In- 
ternational Exhibition of Fine Arts 
at Dresden was opened in presence 
of its royal patron, King Albert. I 
am not in a position to say that the 

standard of the pictures is higher than what one is 
accustomed to at other shows of a like kind, but 
the arrangement and mise-en-scene of the whole 
exhibition is superior to any that I have seen so 
far. Usually huge rooms are hung with canvases 
in such a manner as to excite one’s admiration for 
the men who have succeeded in fitting all the 
different sized frames together in such a way as to 
leave hardly a square foot of the wall visible. 
Scarcely ever do two adjacent pictures harmonise, 
and the four walls of a single room, let alone the 
whole show, are enough to tire nine-tenths of the 
public. In the Dresden show there are, as a rule, 
only two rows of pictures on the walls, with suffi- 
cient space between the frames. Pictures, works 
of sculpture and applied arts are intermingled, so 
as not to weary the eye with the presentation of an 
endless surface of one kind of work. Altogether, 
each room is arranged as nearly as possible in the 
manner that a private collector of taste would 
arrange his house, and the wearisome museum 
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aspect has been successfully avoided. Great praise 
is due to Wallot (the architect of the Berlin Houses 
of Parliament), who has changed a building ori- 
ginally designed for industrial exhibitions, fairs, 
and the like, into one of the most beautiful “art- 
palaces,” as they are called here. 


One large room is devoted to the Glasgow and 
English painters. Among the latter I find three 
works by Strang ; Stott of Oldham’s portrait of his 
parents and two others; landscapes by Priestman 
and Legros; other pictures by Fowler, Crane, 
La Thangue, H. A. Olivier, and Austen Brown ;: also 
sculptures by Legros, Frampton and others. 
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Dresden artists are, of course, well represented, 
and I note a Triptych on Matt. xviii. 5 by G. 
Kuehl, the president of the Exhibition Committee, 
a fine Hessian Fair by Bautzer, a Muse and Storm 
in Spring by H. Unger, excellent landscapes by W. 
Ritter ; others by Pepino, Kaule, Max Klinger, 
Miiller-Breslau, Baum, Besig, &c. &c. A decided 
feature of the exhibition is a suite of small cabinets 
decorated and furnished by Bing of Paris, who has 
transferred the charms of his Salon Nouveau at 
Paris to our show. 


Of the authors of the two posters reproduced in 
this month’s Dresden Studio talk, Miiller-Breslau 
is already pretty well known for his decorative 
work and landscape-paint- 
ings, while Cissarz is a 
younger man, who _at- 
tracted attention first by 
winning a prize in a big 
poster competition at 
Leipsic recently. He was 
born at Danzig, and was 
trained at the Dresden 
Academy under Pauwels. 

H. W. S. 


ARIS.—The 
two Salons are 
neither better 
nor worse than 
those of former 

At the Champs- 

Elysées we may see the 

same profusion of canvases 

—anecdotic, mythological, 

military, and historical ; at 

the Champ de Mars the 


same more or less Whist- 


years. 


lerian portraits, the same 
feeble bits of “ imagina- 
tion.” Still each exhibition 
has this year a sort of sen- 
timental interest ; for the 
public is bidding a last 
adieu to two buildings, 
which, the Salons once 
over, will speedily fall a 
prey to the demolishing 
pick-axe. 


But in justice it must 
be said that although art 


3. MULLER-BRESLAU 
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seems the very last consideration of the majority of 
the regular exhibitors, one may discover on the 
other hand, by careful search, some few really 
interesting works, worthy of attention and admira- 
They are scarce enough, certainly, and there 
It is only 


tion. 
is nothing remarkable about that. 


natural that in four or five thousand canvases 


there should be not more than a hundred of 
average merit, about half as many of high value, 
and say ten at most worthy to endure. It would 
be extraordinary were it otherwise. 


At the Champs-Elysées there is not much to be 
found. We know well enough beforehand what 


to expect from such men 
as Benjamin - Constant, 
Bonnat, Bouguereau, J ean- 
Paul Laurens, Géréme, 
Detaille, Clairin,and Tony 
Robert - Fleury, and we 
don’t expect them to give 
us anything new. Their 
art is always the same, as 
far removed from life as 


eran 


it is from dreamland, as 
far from truth as from the 
ideal—an art steeped in 
antiquated conventionali- 
ties, with no trace of life 
about it. 


The big works—I am 
speaking only of their size 
—by the younger and less 
“official” painters, 
not much more satisfac- 
tory. MM. Lavalley, Paul 
Gervais, Henri Martin, 
Sinibaldi, Simonidy, and 
the others, although their 
work is freer in 
show the same inability 
to produce really powerful 
and live effects of 4rt. 
M. R. Collin’s Bid/is is, 
however, unquestionably 
the most remarkable piece 
of nude work in the Salon, 
and proclaims itself the 
production of an artist of 


pe aie sp Teak a Uae 


are 


style, 


undoubted power. 
ee Ore The landscape work is 
more interesting than the 
rest. In their various ways MM. Paul Sain, 
Robert W. Allan, Quost, Zuber, Max Bouvet, Albert 
Gosselin, J. F. Bouchor, Marché, and Carl Rosa show 
us a series of honest impressions of nature. M. J. 
Grimelund in his Antwerp scene conjures up with 
infinite truth one of the loveliest landscapes in the 
world, and M. Gagliardini’s scenes from Provence 
are luminous as ever. But we must hurry on to 
the portraits. They are here in abundance, yet 
very few display the serious gifts demanded by this 
profound branch of art. Neither M. Saint-Pierre, 
nor M. F. Humbert, any more than M. Roybet, or 
M. Jules Lefévre, or M. Axilette, or M. Benner will 
immortalise the features of his sitters. 
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On the other hand, we may well pause before 
the two canvases by M. Fantin-Latour—Za Nuit 
and Zentation de Saint Antoine, and before M. 
Lévy-Dhurmer’s Au pfaradis. These two artists 
seem as though they had lost themselves in the 
coarse and noisy crowd around them.  Fantin- 
Latour’s supremeé art fascinates us, and he is at his 
best in scenes from the land of fancy. He possesses 
the secret of those fine and delicate harmonies 
known only to the true masters of the art, and he 
can create an atmosphere of poetry wherein he 
calls to life the loveliest forms which move ina 
mystic light of dreams. Fantin-Latour’s work is a 
real oasis in a desert of dull, pretentious mediocrity. 
He opens wide for us the gates of a fairy garden 
where our eyes may rest enchanted, and our soul be 
filled with the tenderest melancholy 


Standing, like a flower in her delicate flesh, 
amid the blooms of Eden, sheltered ’neath the 
Tree of Knowledge, with all the wonders of the rosy 
sunset gleaming in the peaceful waters, is M. 
Lévy-Dhurmer’s Eve. Temptation lurks in all 
around. ‘The blossoms at her feet cast their sweet 
scent upward ; the butterflies flutter by, the blue 
lizards run through the grass. Everything teems 
with life, seduces and suggests ; and there above 
her head, uncoiling his jewelled rings, the legendary 
serpent utters the tempting worcls. She is half- 
smiling, and emotion trembles on her drooping eye- 
lids. In her all womankind is seen! This is the 
work of painter and poet at once, a real work of art, 
delicate and sincere, a work which must attract 
all those who look for something more in painting 
than a mere display of startling skill or virtuosity. 


The sculpture is poor stuff, not excluding ™M. 
Falguiere’s Ze Poéfe, conventional in pose and in 
modelling, and with that particular soft and artifi- 
cial touch befitting works of this kind, destined as 
they are to adorn some Jdourgeois chimney-piece, 
flanked by a pair of lamps in imitation bronze. 


We shall find something more satisfying at the 
Champ de Mars. First we have a landscapist of 
such class as M. J. Cazin, whose exhibits this year 
are unquestionably of the highest order, and a 
portrait-painter like M. A. Besnard, whose Portrait 
oe. oe Oe is almost a masterpiece. These 
two men alone would suffice to prove the superiority 
of this Salon over the other. But there is more 
still. Canvases of great power we have from M. 
Charles Cottet, who, some slight coarseness apart, 
is fast developing into an artist of the first rank ; 
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from M. Lucien Simon, whose great abilities are 
amply confirmed here, and whose Les Haleurs, 
like his portraits, is a fine piece of colouring ; and 
from M. René Ménard, forceful and charming as 
ever. Then we have M. Jacques Blanche, more 
and more characteristic in his work, and showing 
really remarkable gifts of composition and technique 
in his Portraits dans un Intérieur; M. René 
Billotte, still the graceful landscapist enamoured 
of half-tints we know so well ; M. Dagnan-Bouveret, 
sincere and original as always, and M. Aman-Jean 
who retains all the qualities by which his work has 
so greatly endeared itself to us. 


Among the exhibits which are attracting most 
attention are those of M. Fritz Thaulow; and 
justly so, for there is nothing here more fully 
charged with truth and with poetry, or showing 
greater certainty of touch. His canvases are 
scarcely covered ; there is no plastering, but the 
richness and delicacy of his effects are truly extra- 
ordinary. M. J. Iwill also excels in representing 
twilight and night effects. 4 7heure du silence and 
Un soir & Venise reveal the most delicate apprecia- 
tion of nature. Such an artist deserves unstinted 
praise. Noteworthy, too, are the landscapes of M. 
Damoye, and those of M. P. Helleu, whose personal 
vision is very convincing in his bits of the park at 
Versailles, and particularly in his Yacht pavoisé. 
The two landscapes and the interior by M. Paul 
Froment, who is making his first appearance at the 
Champ de Mars, are worthy of mention for their 
justness of effect and the sincerity of their manner. 
A pronounced colourist, M. Maurice Eliot is 
clever as always in showing the play of the sun- 
light among the flowers. His work is fresh and 
clear, and delightful in its atmosphere. M. Guill 
aume Roger, always charming, remains where he 
was, and M. Berton is perhaps somewhat too 
devoted to the style of his master, E. Carriere ; 
but M. Georges Hugo, on the other hand, has 
strengthened his position, his Jnondation and his 
Portrait de Pierre Mausell emphatically calling for 
attention. M. Jeanniot, too, has some powerful 
portraits ; while M. de la Gandara, despite all his 
efforts towards depth of feeling, is superficial and 
over-elaborate. His portraits of women are really 
nothing more than studies of dresses. M. Eugene 
Carritre’s Ze Christ en Croix, is indeed a powerful 
and moving work. Although in monochrome, it 
has wonderful variety of colour. 


The foreign painters are well represented in 
portrait work by the productions of Mr. J. W. 
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Alexander, M. W. G. Glehn, Mr. 
Johnston and Mr. James Guthrie. Many others, 
too, merit attention, MM. Léon Frédéric, Hagborg, 
Edelfelt, Jettel, and Leempoels among them ; but 
I must devote a few lines to Messrs. Brangwyn 
and Alfred East. Mr. East is represented by but 
one canvas, but it is full of his many good qualities; 
still I greatly prefer to this the works he is exhibiting 
at the Royal Academy, the New Gallery, and the 
Guildhall. He is an exquisite landscapist, one 
of the few artists who appreciate nature in a fresh 
and original manner, and his work is a real feast 
for the eye. 


Humphreys- 


Mr. F. Brangwyn’s Zes Mogueurs stands out as 
one of the most powerful and striking pieces of 
colour in the Salon. Here is an artist of the first 
rank, whose every work reveals a growing individu- 
ality. His success at the Champ de Mars may well 
rejoice the hearts of all true art lovers. 


MM. La Montenard 
nothing very fresh, but what they send must be 


Touche and show us 
praised nevertheless. M. Lomont 
continues his effects of light and shade, in which 
he excels ; M. P. Mathey is always interesting, and 
M. Roll 
quently a rash one—who has given us so many 
M. Carolus-Duran in his Portrait de 
Mme. G. F. et de ses Enfants seems to have recovered 
his freshness of former days. 


successfully 


is still the bold and sincere artist—fre- 
fine works, 


M. Boldini is always 
mannered, and his portrait of a fashionable poet, 
whose celebrity tires and irritates us somewhat, 
oversteps the limits of fancy. 


There is much admirable work in the sculpture 
First and foremost come the exhibits of 
Rodin, who compels the admiration even of the 
with his 
Personally I have never been among his 
opponents, and really we must all bow respectfully 


galleries. 


most obstinate, monument to Victor 


Hugo. 


All around sinks 
into insignificance beside this work, which palpi 
tates with life. 
the delicacy of treatment are wonderful, just as in 
his Amour et Psyché, profoundly touching in its 
soft tenderness. 


before a master of such force. 


The suppleness of modelling and 


M. A. Bartholomé displays a finished portion of 
his Monument aux Morts. One cannot attempt to 
appreciate in a few words a work of this kind. 
Suffice it to say that it reveals genuine loftiness of 
imagination, and is full of profound beauty. Mdlle. 
Claudel’s Buste de Mme. D. is instinct with life, 
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and boldly and characteristically modelled withal. 
M. A. Charpentier’s fountain, arctsse, is an ex- 
quisite thing, bringing out all the fine qualities of 
this genuine sculptor. M. Dalou’s Le Triomphe de 
Siléne, powerful as it is, seems a little conventional. 
M. Vallgren’s busts are very animated and expres- 
sive. It is a pity that so strong and original an 
artist as M. Constantin should have sent so little. 


Numerous private displays have opened and 
closed in the last few weeks. At the Pastellists 
exhibition at Georges Petit’s, MM. Lhermitte, 
René Ménard, A. Besnard, La Touche, Thévenot, 
and Lévy-Dhurmer, were among the contributors. 
M. Lévy-Dhurmer’s pastel, Z’Ausomne, here repro- 
duced, was one of the most notable works displayed. 

At the Water-colourists’ display M. Boutet de 
Monvel, whose special exhibition at the Champ de 
Mars is a great success, presents to us a series of 
among them Za Conférence, 
Mention should be made also 
of the exhibits by M. G. La Touche. These, his 
first efforts in water-colours, show strength and 
originality of treatment. 


charming works, 


here reproduced. 


Nor must we forget the most interesting exhibi- 
tion of the Painter-Engravers at La Bodinieére, 
nor M. Charles Léandre’s display at the Salon du 
Figaro, nor those of M. Siffait de Moncourt, M. 
Albert Bussy, and M. Maxime Maufra, at Durand- 
Ruel’s. At Le Bare de Bouteville’s M. Georges 
Fournier and M. René Seyssaud—the latter a 
young artist of great ability—were represented ; 
while Mr. L. J. Rhead has lately exhibited sixty 
of his posters at the Salon des Cent. With this 
catalogue I think I have practically covered the 
chief features of the Spring art season in Paris. 

G. M. 


RUSSELS.—The Brussels section of the 

Belgian Society of Photography re- 

cently arranged a most successful ex- 

hibition of the works of Mr. Craig 

Annan. 

of special interest, also various studies of reflected 


There were several sea-pieces 


effects in canal scenes, and some very remarkable 
portraits. One of the latter—that of Madame Janet 
Burnet—recalls in manner and in style the finest 
productions of the great French portrait-painter, 
J. Elie Delaunay. 

English art is carrying the day all along the 
line in Brussels; particularly at the International 
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Exhibition. While the Dutch School is growing 
more monotonous and dull every day, the French 
section exhausting itself in over-large canvases of 
indifferent execution, and the Belgian exhibits for 
the most part are disfigured by great vulgarity 
of style, the English artists show their distinc- 
and reticence in a series of rational 


tion pro- 


ductions. ‘The few pictures on too large a scale 
the British 


traces of a foreign influence. 


to be seen in section bear evident 
What could one wish 
for better in their several styles—to name but a few 
than Burne-Jones’s Wheel of For- 
tune, superb in treatment and of truly rare and 


Alma-Tadema’s delightful 


of these works 
noble colouring; or 
Shrine of Venus ; or Albert Moore’s most charming 
Sopha, exquisite in arrangement and absolutely 
And 


Ford Madox Brown’s Chaucer, for example, a re- 


silky in colouring ? there are many more. 
markable work, which can never be sufficiently 
praised. England may indéed be proud of artists 


such as these. 


Edouard Duyck the painter, who has recently 
died in Brussels, was, with his friend Crespin, one 
of the first artists in Belgium to devote himself 
steadily to decorative art in its widest sense. He 
designed a great number of posters, theatrical cos 
tumes, &c., in which he gave free play to his 
charm. He 


fancy, full of unstudied grace and 


was an untiring worker, who disdained no sort of 


labour ; now turning out a set of simple programmes 
in his facile way, now undertaking the great scheme 
illustrative of African customs, which adorns the 
large hall in the Congo section of the Brussels Ex 
hibition. 
the professional schools here, and in a very short 
space of time produced results surpassing all ex- 


pectations. 


F. K. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Fors Clavigera. By Joun Ruskin, D.C.L., 
LL.D. Vol. 1V. (London: G. Allen.) 


volume completes the admirable new edition of this 


This fourth 


work, Do artists read Ruskin now? 


One 


ire neration did. 


younger 


doubts if they read him as an earlier 


Yet possibly a certain glamour of 
old-time fancy and prejudice that has gathered 
round his pages, makes them even more valuable. 
There was a danger once lest an over-zealous dis- 
ciple should take the waywardness of Mr. Ruskin’s 
Now, much he has 


moods too literally. when 


He was appointed a teacher at one of 


pleaded for has come to pass, it is well to recall 
the arguments he set forth and to recognise his 
powerful guidance. No edition could be more 
handy or better produced than this ; and few books 
so discursive in their matter would be more helpful 
indirectly to the making of an artist than these 
same ors which rarely discuss painting or sculpture, 
and are more concerned with that right state of 
life which is fertile to the production of fine work in 
the arts. 

French Wood Carvings, from the National Museum. 
Edited by EvLreanor Rowe. Second Series. 
(London: Batsford ; net.) —This_ excellent 
work is if anything still better in its second series. 


125. 


The collotypes are as good as possible, the examples 
are well chosen, the letterpress interesting, and of 
great practical value. ‘The first series, it will be 
remembered, dealt chiefly with late fifteenth cen- 
tury Gothic. This, the second, is devoted entirely 
to sixteenth century work from the time of Fran- 
cis I. to the death of Charles IX. 


prevalent then has much in common with our own 


The style 


Jacobean carving, especially in its use of strap-work, 
The 


sold separately at sixpence 


and the frequent introduction of cartouches. 
eighteen plates are 
each; so that those who want them for working 
designs need not run the risk of soiling one of a 
set, but can obtain a duplicate for actual use. 
Suggestions in Architectural Design, prefaced 
with Thoughts on Architectural Progress. By JOuN 
(London: Batsford.)—The preface is 
ably written and logically argued, so that you agree 
with the writer’s protest against the undue influence 
which precedent has imposed on modern archi- 
tectural design. But when you turn to the plates 
which embody the result of this theory, they are 
to put it mildly, very mildly For 
Mr. Cotton seems to consider detail, and especially 


COTTON. 


disappointing. 


detail of ornament, the life and essence of archi- 
But surely it is in the treatment of the 
and the due balance 


tecture, 
the greater proportions 
between plain surface and decoration which reveal 


mass 


the art of the architect. d 
It is hard to condemn outright an effort so 


praiseworthy, but the most hackneyed obedience 
to dead precedent were better than the nightmares 
he depicts here—designs where every line strikes a 


discord with its neighbour, compositions where 
the lavish ornament is employed not to adorn the 
construction but to justify it. “ More or less sug 
gestively novel in treatment” they may be, but 
from such novelty may we be preserved. 

Neue Folge von Allegorien. (Vienna: Gerlach 
and Schenk.) ‘This publication consists of a series 
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of original designs by living artists, depicting the 
time-honoured themes, wine, love, song, and dance. 
The idea of inviting well-known modern artists to 
give their individual taste and talent a free scope 
in illustrating a given subject after their own way 
is decidedly stimulating, and the result goes far to 
prove the readiness with which the call has been 
responded to. Apart from one or two numbers, 
which do not reach much beyond the limits of 
conventionality, there are really good designs by 
Franz Stuck, E. Unger, H. Lefler, Moser, 
Schmutzer, Diez, Kaufmann, Koppay, Greiner, and 
several anonymous ones. Stuck’s A/usic and 
Dance again shows that artist’s distinct individu- 
ality, being a peculiar mixture of deep, suggestive 
intensity with what may be literally termed 
physical force, verging on brutality, a combination 
of strange fantasy and vigorous humour. 

Moser’s Ad/egory of Love is very pleasing and 
of sound technical qualities. It represents an 
innocent couple just awakened from childhood’s 
dreams, watching two enamoured butterflies in the 
grass, exposed to the full light of the sun. Some 
rustic dances of the jolly mountaineers from the 
Tyrol are graphically illustrated by Unger, while 
Diez gives a few compositions which may meet 
with some opposition in critical circles, but which 
are, in spite of their archaic tendency, genuine 
“ self-made ” throughout. Koppay contributes 
two coloured designs, Musik and IVet>, which do 
not appear to go beyond the limits of a rather super- 
ficial decorative effect; but the delicate plate 
(No. 32), by Heinrich Lefler, deserves to be 
closely studied. It is full of taste, cleverly drawn 
and coloured. The limited space at our disposal 
will not permit us to enter into as detailed a 
description as this drawing really calls for. Suffice 
it to say that it shows a fine artistic touch and is 
representative of the Vienna school at its best. 

Plastering: Plain and Decorative. By W. 
Mitiar. With an Introduction by G. T. Robin- 
son, F.S.A. (London: Batsford.) The plaster- 
worker’s art and craft have waited long for their 
British historian, but they have not waited to no 
purpose. The book now before us is in all respects 
admirable ; written in a simple, effective style, 
dealing with the whole field of the art and showing 
in its criticisms no lack of historical perspective. 

This last good point deserves note, because the 
best plaster work is usually so florid as to be more 
or less offensive to modern critics. It preserves 
for us the exuberant spirit of the most luxurious 
times. We see at once that the plasterer has 
seldom been called upon to regard self-restraint 
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and repose of style as essentials of true greatness. 
It would be futile to deplore this fact. The useful 
and necessary thing is to remember that his art is 
always invaluable to the social historian, and that 
its too profuse riches, though dangerous to the 
imitator, are an inexhaustible source of inspiration 
to all genuinely original artists. 

Mr. Millar’s book is full of technical information, 
and not a little of it is new, even to those who are 
working plasterers. The illustrations contain some 
good examples of the best work in all kinds, and 
the introductory chapter by the late Mr. G. T. 
Robinson, F.S.A., could not well be bettered. Yet 
the book has one drawback ; it is too cumbersome. 
It is an uncomfortable book to hold, and we hope 
to see it republished in monthly parts, so that the 
working plasterers may have a chance of becoming 
well acquainted with its merits. 

On the Nile with a Camera. By ANTHONY 
Wickin. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) — Mr. 
Anthony Wilkin is aware that he has gleaned a 
field already industriously reaped, but explains in 
his preface that the scarcity of photographs in 
popular works on Egypt, both of antiquities and 
modern life, led him to believe that a slight account 
of a Nile trip, copiously illustrated, might prove 
acceptable to those who know the country, and 
also to the less-favoured majority to whom Egypt 
is familiar only from works of a more or less scien- 
tific character. It is not to be expected that he 
should have anything absolutely new to tell us, 
but he has, nevertheless, succeeded in compiling a 
valuable and entertaining book which admirably 
fulfils the avowed object of its existence. The 
handsome volume contains no fewer than one 
hundred and eleven capital photographs. 

Ehren-Urkunden Moderner Meister. (Stuttgart : 
Julius Hoffmann.)—This sumptuous folio of re- 
productions of certificates and diplomas of honour 
such as International Exhibitions award, contains 
nothing so good as those P. V. Galland designed 
for the Paris Exposition. Indeed, notwithstanding 
much beautiful drawing by artists of eminence, the 
over-ornate treatment which makes each composition 
an encyclopedia of conflicting subjects has imparted 
a certain “commercial” effect to the whole. Of 
course those by Adolf Menzel—five examples—are 
delightful when you look at them bit by bit, but 
they lack the larger symmetry which should decorate 
a panel of this sort. Nor does W. H. Low, in his 
almost comic design for Chicago, reveal his usual 
sense of massing and dignity. The “address” by 
Max Klinger must be excepted, also two reaily 
effective compositions by FritzAugust von Kaulbach, 
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and a golden wedding page by Carl Gehrts. The 
address to Johannes Brahms, and another compo- 
sition by Prof. F. Widnmann, a title-page by Prof. 
G. Sturm, a diploma by Prof. Max Lauger, and 
another by F. Zenisek, and an address, effective in 
its simple arrangement, by G. Klimt, are also 
among the best. The seventy examples reveal 
much masterly drawing and fine ideas of composi- 
tion, ruined by over-elaboration and a constant 
attempt to be “ pictorial ” and “‘ decorative ” in the 
same panel, wherefore the result is nearer the art of 
the “scrap” folding-screen than of the ideal diploma. 
Compared with the average illuminated address and 
certificate of honour we employ in England, these 
are infinitely superior. But certain pages of a testi- 
monial to Mr. Gladstone, a school-board certificate 
by Mr. Anning Bell, and some very few other 
examples of not dissimilar purposes, prove that if 
the commissions for such things were given to the 
right men we might easily surpass the best of these, 
if not in pure drawing, yet in effective composition. 
A page of writing with ornamental border should 
not resemble a dream-picture or a leaf from a 
child’s scrap-book. The work is produced in a 
manner beyond reproach, and the collection, which 
has been so well carried out by Herr George Buss, 
a Berlin architect, may call attention to the possi- 
bilities of raising the art of the illuminated ad- 
“Too often a testimonial to one’s merits 
is a 


dress. 
takes the form of an insult to one’s taste,’ 
saying borne out by only too many caskets and pre- 


? 


sentation documents. 

Tales of Languedoc. By SAMUEL JACQUES 
Brun. (San Francisco: William Doxey.) — The 
illustrations to this volume, by Ernest C. Peixotto, 
are unequal. They are at their best when they 
follow the manner of Diirer (or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say of Howard Pyle), as in the 
cover design and that on page 99. The others, 
full of invention and detail, appear to have 
suffered from over-reduction, which imparts a feel- 
ing of weakness to his line that closer scrutiny 
shows is not present. Mr. Peixotto proves his 
right to be enrolled on the list of pen-draughtsmen 
whose work is eagerly criticised by two continents, 
and we shall expect much from him, especially if he 
continues to express himself with the simplicity of 
statement that distinguishes the best here. The 
book is quite delightful in its legends of old 
Provence. 

Het Liedeken van Her Halewijn. Tlustrations 
by CHARLES DoDELET, engraved in wood by Ep. 
PELLENS. (Antwerp: J. E. Buschmann.)—This 
édition de luxe of the old Flemish song of Messire 


Halewijn is worthy of the attention of collectors of 
rare and curious books. Printed in Gothic charac- 
ters on Dutch paper, and bound in tinted parch- 
ment with a special imprint, this new edition has a 
distinct artistic value, which is largely increased by 
the drawings of M. Charles Dodelet, who has 
shown infinite art in bringing his fancy into line 
with the text. His drawings are most happy in 
their archaic spirit, their intentional simplicity, and 
sincere and primitive expressiveness. With orna- 
mental letters at the head of each page, everything 
in the book contributes to make it one of remark- 
able individuality. Two poems by M. Pol de 
Mont, with a translation into French of the original 
song, complete the work. 

XZ musical book plates with a list of more 
than CCC mottoes to be found in this class of 
book-plates. (Amsterdam: Frederick Miiller and 
Co.) Monographs on bookplates multiply rapidly. 
The tendency of the day to specialisation is felt 
in this latest, which is also the first Dutch contribu- 
tion to the cult of the ex libris—a work limited to 
the bookplates of musicians only. The examples 
illustrated are, as might be expected, of unequal 
merit considered as works of art, and of widely 
varied date. Among the modern designs are 
examples by Warrington Hogg, R. Anning Bell, 
Alder Wright, and Gleeson White. It is an ad 
mirably produced work which all collectors will be 
glad to possess, especially as the illustrations-are each 
allotted a full page with no printing on the back. 

The Earlier English Water-Colour Painters. 
By Cosmo Monkuouse. (London: Seeley & Co., 
Ltd. Price 6s.)—This is a second edition of a 
book which has already done good service. It 
contains a series of agreeably written essays upon 
the masters of water-colour who by their practice 
did so much before the middle of the present 
century to found and develop the great school of 
artists which in the present day is active in this 
branch of art. To these older masters, to Turner, 
David Cox, William Hunt, and their many con- 
temporaries, we owe more than can be well ex- 
pressed ; and Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s book is 
acceptable because it is to be taken as a sincere 
acknowledgment of this debt. He treats his sub- 
ject with discretion, neither exaggerating nor de- 
preciating, but dealing in a spirit of fair criticism 
with the questions that are presented to him. 
What he writes is pleasant reading, interesting 
both in matter and manner; and it is set down 
concisely and clearly. As a book of reference this 
volume is certainly useful, and it is also worthy of 
praise as a piece of literary production. 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR A MEDALLION TO Com- 
MEMORATE THE REIGN OF QUEEN 
Victoria. (A I.) 

THE drawings sent in for this competition are 
small in number and poor in quality. The idea of 
an artistic medal has not been conceived by any 
one of the competitors. We are a little sur- 
prised after the numerous examples of the medal- 
list’s art by Roty, Charpentier and others, which 
have appeared in our columns, that better results 
have not been obtained. We are regretfully obliged 
to withhold the First Prize in this competition. 

The SEconD PrizE (Z7wo Guineas) is awarded 
to Saracen (R. Hall Bolt, 9 Brodrick Road, Upper 
Tooting, S.W.) 

DESIGN FOR THE TITLE PAGE OF A CHRISTMAS 
Carp. (AI. £x¢ra.) 

The First Prize (Z7wo Guineas) is awarded to 
Tridee I. (Yhomas Henry, 46 rue Madame, Paris). 

The SECOND PRIZE (One Guinea) to Chin Chin 
(J. Mitchell, 21 Crescent Road, Sharrow, Sheffield). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :- 
Alige (Alice E. Newby, Lansdowne House, Brod- 
rick Road, Upper Tooting, S.W.); Av/é (Arthur 
M. Barrett, 192 Tufnell Park Road, N.); Ace of 
Hearts (Edith Ewen, Cowley Villa, Hunstanton, 
Norfolk) ; Camu (Chas. Gale, Butt Road, Colches- 
ter); Emily (May S. Tyrer, Glenmore, Chapter 
Road, Willesden Green) ; Grumbler (Rosa C. 
Petherick, Maple Lodge, Havelock Road, Croy- 
don) ; Puck (Arthur B. Packham, 27 Bond Street, 
Brighton) ; Peppercorn (Florence A. F. Phillips, 
5 North Avenue, Clarendon Park, Leicester) ; 
Pokey (Enid Jackson, 12 Forest Road, Birken- 
head); White Heliotrope (Victor Lhuer, 23 Quai 
de la Tournelle, Paris) ; and White Heather (Gwy- 
nedd Polin, Meole Brace, Shrewsbury). 

ILLUSTRATION IN PEN AND INK WORK FOR 

“THE CANTERBURY TALEs.” (B I.) 

The First Prize (One Guinea) is awarded to 
Berangere (Victor Lhuer, 23 Quai de la Tournelle, 
Paris). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a Guinea) to Oreas 
(D. Chamberlain, 8 Park Avenue, Glasgow). 

Honourable Mention is given to the following :— 
Ace of Hearts (Edith Ewen, Cowley Villa, Hun- 
stanton, Norfolk) ; Atahua/pha (Kather'ne A. Ross, 
Wadworth Hall, Doncaster) ; Arbroath (Nancy M. 
Ruxton, 24 Wetherby Gardens, South Kensington) ; 
Camu (Chas. Gale, Butt Road, Colchester) ; Chef 
(A. Cooke, 15 St. John’s Road, Upper Holloway, 
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N.); Cactus (Rose Syers, 23 Princes Square, Bays- 
water, W.) ; Zme/ye (Mildred F. Winter, Municipal 
School of Art, Margaret Street, Birmingham) ; 
Grumbler (Rosa C. Petherick, Maple Lodge, Have- 
lock Road, Croydon); Hedoise (Dorothy Hart, 
Heathdale, Harborne, Birmingham) ; Zactus (Zillah 
T. Perkins, The Cottage, Ely, Cambs.) ; Odive (Ethel 
K. Burgess, ”o address) ; Puck (Arthur B. Packham, 
27 Bond Street, Brighton) ; Pekin (Mary G. Hous- 
ton, 13 South Parade, Fulham Road, S.W.) ; Pokey 
(Enid Jackson, 12 Forest Road, Birkenhead) ; Red- 
fac (Scott Calder, 159 Sydney Street, Chelsea, 
S.W.); and Watchman (R. Morton Nance, 23 
Westbourne Road, Penarth, South Wales). 
Stupy oF A FEMALE Heap. (C I.) 

Among the large number of drawings sent in 
for this competition there are many in which the 
competitors appear to have mistaken laborious finish 
for artistic work. This is doubtless the fault, to 
a certain extent, of incompetent instruction, but 
the fault is nevertheless a very real one. 

The First Prize (One Guinea) is awarded to 
Vevers (Bertie Greenwood, 31 Belmont Road, 
Willesden Green). 

The SEcoND PRIzE (Half a Guinea) to Watch- 
man (R. M. Nance, 23 Westbourne Road, Penarth). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Amor (Elise D. Elboux, 18 Radipole Road, Mun- 
ster Park, Fulham, S.W.); Avdor Vale (Henrietta 
M. Tarver, The Bungalow, Bourne Hall Road, Old 
Bushey, Herts); Brunswick Black (Thomas A. 
Brock, 14 Brunswick Walk, Cambridge); Cv/- 
rathain (Margaret M. Houston, Coleraine, Ireland) ; 
Chada (C. H. Temple, Iron Bridge, Shropshire) ; 
Chelsea Pensioner (Ada C. Ince, 13 Frognal, 
Hampstead, N.W.) ; Désespoir (Mary Davis, West 
Point, Levenshulme, Manchester) ; Daub (Maud 
Shelley, 13 Rutland Gate, S.W.); Daze (Millie 
Duncan, 140 High Road, Lee, S.E.); Z/sa (Elsa 
M. Waterlow, 1 Maresfield Gardens, Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue, N.W.); Grumbler (Rosa C. Petherick, 
Maple Lodge, Havelock Road, Croydon) ; Zrene 
(Mrs. Allen, 5 Addison Road, Plymouth) ; Zofen 
(Winifred Hett, 6 Finborough Road, S. Kensing- 
ton); Lamplight (Herbert Sershall, 14 Devon Ter- 
race, Mutley, Plymouth); J/ode/ (Wilh. Gulzow, 
58 Helix Road, Brixton Hill, S.W.); Mens (Eve 
M. Scott, The Shrubbery, Erith); Oz/et (E. B. 
Hart, 10 Buckingham Terrace, Edinburgh) ; Sty/us 
(G. W. Collins, 2 Bond Street, Holford Square, 
W.C.); Ver (John Dumayne, 114 Burnt Ash Road, 
Lee, S.E.) ; Veritas (Florence E. Cole, 25 Redburn 
Street, Chelsea, S.W.); and Zefo (W. E. Tyler, 
Westgate, Bridgnorth) 
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The Lay Figure “ At Home” with Music 


HE LAY FIGURE “ AT HOME” 
WITH MUSIC. 


“ DECORATIVE music!” said the Lay 

Figure musingly. “I rather distrust 

that phrase ; it is pretty, but like ‘impressionist 

architecture,’ one wonders if there is anything 
behind the title.” 

“Yes, I think there is such a thing, although 
few modern composers have recognised it,” said 
the Enthusiast. 

“Do you mean to imply that Wagner’s music is 
not decorative?” said the Decadent with a drawl. 
“T thought even the most artless art-craftsman to- 
day found inspiration in Wagner. I am sure I read 
some such statement lately.” 

“JT think,” said the Enthusiastic Amateur who 
had launched the phrase “decorative music” 
among a crowd of designers and writers, “I think 
what I mean is that we might go back in music to 
the earliest fine flowering of the art, and develop 
it anew, much as we have gone back to the sim- 
plicity of early stained glass and Italian sculpture 
of the Donatello period, and to Cimabue, Giotto, 
Diirer and the rest, instead of trying to carry farther 
the efforts of Brahms or Wagner. In short, not to 
take as our starting point the musical equivalent of 
the last magnificence of the Gothic Perpendicular, 
the Italian Renaissance, or the Rococo of Rubens 
or Michel Angelo. 

“T wouldn’t even try the latter if I were you,” 
said the Man witha Clay Pipe sneeringly ; “it would 
really be unfair to your own individuality, and to 
Michel Angelo, to base yourself on him.” 

“But where are your art-and-crafty tunes to be 
found?” said the Decadent. “Not in England 
surely. Purcell bores one to death ; he wrote ‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ didn’t he? I should have thought that 
was much too beef-inspired for your taste.” 

“T think,” said the Enthusiast, “that you should 
add to your unparalleled ignorance of things artistic 
a new section specially devoted to music. Do 
you know the Purcell of the Yorkshire Feast Song; 
the dances and airs of William Byrd; in short, the 
people who fitted music and tunes to the masques 
and lyrics of Campion and the rest that you are 
never weary of praising?” 

“If I did, I have forgotten them. Are they 
like the dreamy, poetic stuff Arnold Dolmetsch 
plays at his concerts? I rather liked some things 
he does,” the Decadent said meekly. 

“The pieces of music he has revived are splendid 
examples on which I base my theory,” said the 
Enthusiast. “I think Mr. Dolmetsch has really 
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done for music what the Century Guild did for 
decoration ; that is, he has brought to light for- 
gotten works of art, and set them forth daintily 
and delightfully. A sympathetic few will before 
long discover a new movement, and ignore his 
efforts, much as most chroniclers of the present 
‘arts and crafts’ movement forget some of its 
pioneers, especially Messrs. Macmurdo, Selwyn 
Image, Horne, and the rest of The Hobby Horse 
men.” 

“T rather like your suggestion,” the Man with a 
Clay Pipe observed. “I think native music of all 
countries, the old Wessex songs Mr. Baring Gould 
has collected, the songs of the Czecks and of the 
Muscovites, and the music of Japan, might be 
studied. Afiyako Dori, the delightful collection 
which Mr. Paul Bevan issued in our own notation, 
will give you an idea of the charm of the latter. 
Surely for domestic music we might hark back to 
these and other sources. Wagner does not fit a 
suburban drawing-room, he is several sizes too 
large ; yet music is a polite art we are in danger 
of banishing to professional experts instead of 
keeping in daily life.” 

“The opera is the fresco,” said the Journalist, 
“the symphony, the cathedral, the sonata, the 
sculpture of music. Isn’t that what you mean? 
That all these forms suit public monuments, palaces 
and the like, but don’t go particularly well with a 
450 house.” 

“Something like that,” said the Enthusiast, 
“and you cannot satisfy the appetite of the cul- 
tured layman by reproductions of old work alone. 
He wants, and has a right to expect, new creations 
in music that are in the mood of to-day.” 

“Surely he has the song with waltz refrain and 
sufficient inanity already,” said the Decadent. 


“Yes ; musical equivalents of the cheap chromo: 
lithograph and the halfpenny Christmas card,” 


the Enthusiast replied. “I want the etching, the 
Morris cretonne, the Voysey wall paper, and the 
rest to find their exponents in music.” 

“When you ask for it see that you get it,” 
said the Journalist flippantly. “How would you 
begin?” 

“Possibly by re-introducing the spinet, the 
harpsichord, viol d’amore, viol de gamba and the 
rest,” said the Enthusiast; “and so to re-impose 
forgotten limitations, as the pioneers of decorative 
art re-imposed them in confident hope that after a 
period of imitation antique the new growth would 
appear without conscious effort as it has in decora- 
tion based on precedent, but not slavishly obedient 


to pedantic rules.” ‘THE Lay Ficure. 
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ONSTANTIN MEUNIER: 

THE ARTIST OF THE 

FLEMISH COLLIERIES. BY 

W. SHAW SPARROW. 

THERE are two men of genius in 

M. Constantin Meunier—a painter and a sculptor, 
and each makes use of the other’s peculiar qualities 
and methods. The sculptor’s hand we detect in the 
modelling of the painter’s lean, muscular figures, 
and it is usually with the painter’s eyes that the 
sculptor sees. It were a Gilbertian criticism to say 
that each of these artists is indeed the other; that 
M. Meunier is a painter as soon as his hands touch 
clay, and a sculptor the very moment that 
he starts using his sombre and impressive . 
greys and browns. ‘The transformation is f 
not so complete as this, of course. Still, 
even if it were as complete,’I, for one, 
should not be greatly concerned. It would 
still be easy to explain, and I should still 
be free to admire it, as I admire the statu- 
esque rhythm, repose, and balance of line 
in many paintings by Michel Angelo. 

M. Meunier has ever been fascinated by 
both arts, finding his keenest relish in 
painting sometimes, and sometimes in the 
study and the practice of sculpture. At 
the age of sixteen he entered the studio of 
M. Fraikin, a cold, academic statuary, and 
he laboured there—not, one thinks, with 
great profit—for ten years. Then, all at 
once, he was attracted by the work of 





Charles Degroux, that great artist whom 
we know as “the painter of the poor,” and 
who shares both with Millet and with 
Meunier so many telling qualities, all 
marked by a plebeian pathos, sincere, 
deep and uncouth. Charles Degroux 
taught Meunier to paint; but the pupil 
was never taken with his master’s charm of 
colour; he was influenced only by his 
teacher’s rugged and pathetic truthfulness 
to nature. The fact is that M. Meunier 
has never forgotten the sinister memories 
of his youth, which he passed in the 
Belgian Black Country, his birthplace ; 
and the smoke and gloom of that scathed 
land have entered into all his colours. 
They found their way slightly into even 
those sketches which the artist made in 





Spain, where he had been sent to copy a 
noble old painting by Kempeneer ; and 
the ‘result was that the critics saw Spain 
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Constantin Meunier 





in an entirely new aspect, the touch of northern 
sombreness in the landscapes being quite in 
accord with the austere stateliness and gravity 
of the Spaniards themselves. Those landscapes, 
in fact, touched one with a vague sense of the 
Flemish collieries; and side by side with this 
quite unique trait there was another peculiarity : 
one which made the critic feel sure that the painter 
was likewise a sculptor of real merit. And a 
sculptor M. Meunier continued to be in his heart 
of hearts, until, at the age of fifty, being fired by 
the genius of Rodin, he not only abandoned his 
brushes but went back with youthful energy to the 
studies of his boyhood. It was then that he began 


‘“THE SHINGLER” 
BRONZE STATUETTE BY CONSTANTIN MEUNIER 
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‘*COLLIER AT WORK ” 


to inform stone and clay 
with many fine qualities 
which belong, usually, to 
the domain of painting. 
Perhaps our artist’s 
work owes much of its 
melancholy to the fact 
that it was brought to 
completion in the midst 
of indescribable hardships 
and humiliations. Few 
men of genius, I think, 
have suffered more than 
M. Meunier has ; and no 
one certainly could have 
fought with greater cour- 
age a very long, stern 
battle. The battle lasted 
more than thirty years, 
yet Meunier never once 
disgraced his colours. 
Time ran on, and Penury 
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Constantin Meunier 


“© INDUSTRY ” 


BY CONSTANTIN MEUNIER 


was always to him what 
Balzac calls “a divine step- 
mother”; “she taught him 
pity, fortitude, and humility, 
knowledge of the world, 
knowledge of life ; she gave 
him that grand, that potent 
education of chastisement, 
which she imparts to all 
those who are destined to be 
great.” But whilst Penury 
was thus befriending the 
artist, the man himself was 
faring very badly at her 
hands. His health she 
weakened, and she marked 
his face with such deep 
lines of suffering as may 
well set us thinking about 
that very commercial saga- 
city which causes so many 
artists to make their work 
popular and_ mediocre. 
That mediocrity should be 
so pleasing to the many 
is in the nature of things ; 
for genuinely original tal- 
ents, when even the dis- 
criminating few first come 
upon them, are always 
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Constantin Meunter 


or less offensive. And the more they are 


the 


more 


at variance with eesthetical conventions of 
the past, the greater is the annoyance of all the 
pedants of the Italian galleries, who forget that 
no two epochs are ever alike, and that the past 
lives best in its own imperishable works of art. 
the the 


and the natural heedlessness of the ignorant, an 


So, what with foolishness of cultured, 
honest man of real genius, a Meunier, unskilled in 
the many social arts of useful courtesanship and 
self-advertisement, must needs whistle down the 
winds for fame. He must be content, like Meunier, 
if he is able, at the age of sixty, to hail as friends 
many of those critics who used to turn him into 
ridicule. 

Yet Meunier may well laugh in his sleeve at 
some of his old foes. He must see that they are 
making wild amends for their past follies. There 
are those amongst them who are hardy enough to 
acclaim him as the greatest sculptor of the time: 
nay, as the inventor of an art entirely new and 
that of the 
Critical applause, however, 


original, which will be millenarian 


centuries to come. 
like adverse criticism, is usually indiscreet, and for 
the good reason that it is a delightful flattery which 
men offer to their own judgment, and as a conse- 


Ideal 


criticisms would be in some sort admirable plagiar- 


quence to their own intellectual vainglory. 


isms; for the critic’s ideal duty is faithfully to 
repeat what every book, or picture, poem or statue, 
has to tell him for and against its creator’s talents 
and attainments. No one, however, can thus turn 
himself into what we may call a thinking phono- 
graph, truthfully giving voice to those impressions 
and those mute self-criticisms which art leaves in 
every receptive educated mind. It is with his 
whole character, as well as through a medium of 
borrowed wisdom and stupidity, that a man sees ; 
hence he reveals himself in his criticisms, and the 
artist of whom he speaks is seldom benefited. 

For this reason, one cannot hope to do justice to 
To treat of it 
simply and straightforwardly is the utmost that one 
do. M. 


collier and the artisan his theme, and “the suffering 


the work of Constantin Meunier. 


could Meunier, because he made the 


greatness of toil” his poetry, is not necessarily the 
inventor of an art entirely new, as well as memor- 
Men of 


inspired by the life of the working classes ; 


ably original. genius have long been 
and 
assuredly the old Dutch masters, when considered 
as social historians, are not less truthful than Millet 


The the old 
truth and the new is the result of a marked change 


and Meunier. difference between 


in the attitude of thoughtful men to the miseries so 


common in the world. The Dutch masters loved 
the world as it was, and were happy ; whereas we 
moderns are so alive to the sorrows and abuses 
near us, that our mirth loses itself in melancholy, 
like that of the latter-day Dickens. In our own 
day, as a rule, the man of genius is in revolt against 
the common human lot, sometimes consciously 
like Millet, unconsciously sometimes like Meunier; 
and although he stirs in us many tender feelings, 
by which our ancestors were seldom moved, yet we 
must not think, like some of Meunier’s rash critics, 
that he will eventually bring about a regeneration 
of mankind. Art must not pretend to educate 


** DOCK LABOURER” 
STATUETTE IN BRONZE BY CONSTANTIN MEUNIER 
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social reformers ; her mission has happily nothing 
in common with Exeter Hall and the cant of 
humanitarianism. Yet we are told that Con- 
stantin Meunier is “a saviour of society,” and that 
his art is eminently fitted to make us all set about 
the task of turning the collier into a man of means. 
That Meunier has been a true friend to the 
collier I do not for a moment doubt. At the time 
when he began drawing his inspiration from the 
Belgian Black Country, no laws of State regulated 
the working of the mines. The coal trade was 
then, in Belgium, a horrible child-sweating industry, 
by which young girls were brutalised and lads de- 
formed. All this M. Meunier painted; and his 
pictures not only provoked remark, they stimulated 
reform. But the real point is this: that his methods 
were all honestly artistic ; they had no affinity with 
those which the late Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe made so popular, when calling 
attention to another and less de- 
graded kind of “ black” slavery. In 
other words, M. Meunier has never 
been a man with a mission—a Millet, 
half-poet unwittingly, and wittingly 
half - preacher. 
socialistic interests of his 
about which so much nonsense has 


and 
work, 


The ethical 


been talked, owe their origin to an 
impressive truthfulness to nature, 
and not to a highly self-conscious 
kind of humanitarian teaching. 
Meunier understands the life of the 
mining poor in Belgium; he works 
because he has something to say, 
and that something he gives expres- 
sion to in a style all his own, rugged, 
masculine, reticent, and filled with 
an uncouth dignity and pathos. 
Michel Angelo might have painted 
thus if he had been at heart a 
collier. 

In Fire Damp, a bronze group in 
the Brussels Museum, Constantin 
Meunier has made real for us the 
dazed terror of a collier’s wife when 
she first beholds her husband’s dead 
body. Here, indeed, is a subject to 
make any inferior artist melo-drama- 
tic. Guido Mazzoni, for instance, 
who has left us some very curious 
Good Friday religious dramas in 
coloured clay, would have repre- ‘ 
sented the poor woman in the act of 
tearing her hair and shrieking hys- 
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terically. It is a very different grief that Meunier 
shows us. The husband he keeps out of sight, and 
the wife, bending awkwardly forward, her arms 
dangling weakly by her side, seems the Niobe of 
Toil, turned into bronze by the sudden horror of 
the catastrophe. 

The noble reticence of feeling in this work, as 
in Ecce Homo, is not a Flemish quality as a rule. 
Perhaps it is the result of the artist’s own sufferings. 
We meet with it again, as with the rest of Meunier’s 
qualities, in another masterpiece in bronze, 4x O/d 
Colliery Horse, which I should describe on my 
own account, were it not that M. Octave Mirbeau 
has made the pleasant task unnecessary. M. Mir- 
beau’s description has been thus done into English 
by Miss Florence Simmonds : 

“‘ How weary he is, this poor old colliery horse ! 
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His hollow sides, barred by his ribs, speak of 
plentiful blows and scanty corn. Yet he has 
worked hard, poor brute! It has always been 
night for him, in low galleries, the roof of which 
grazed his back as he toiled along. . . . His legs 
are bent at the knees and swollen at the fetlocks. 
With nerveless flanks, and flaccid hocks, he rests 
on his crumpled hoof, 
after the manner of tired 
beasts. His neck, with its 
scanty mane, his shoulders, 
marked by the collar, make 
almost a straight line with 
the hind-quarters, and pass 
ing along the spine, it 
divides at the meagre croup 
into a double apophyge. 
His head hangs a little to 
one side, his ears droop, 
his jaw falls. His eye is 
dim, mournful and gentle, 
veiled as it were by a mist 
of darkness. Tears have 
left their channels on his | 
skin. He is motionless ; 
not a muscle, not a hair 
stirs; spent and helpless, 
he will lie down but to die. 

One of the finest i 
touches of observation in 


this study is the face COLLIERS IN THE PII 
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Meunier has given to this 
old battered carcase of a 
horse. Its pathos is extra- 
ordinary. For the faces of 
old and suffering beasts are 
like those of old people— 
faces made up of misery and 
resignation, tragic faces, in 
which may be read, better 
than in a book, the injustice 
that presses on the hard lives 
of the poor. Such is the 
magic of the masterpiece, 
that, without any sentimen- 
tality or rhetoric, eloquent 
only by its form, this little 
bronze conjures up the 
whole life of the mine, the 
terrible mine ... . and 
thought travels with deep 
depression from tortured 
beast to martyred man. 
This old colliery horse 
sums up the whole tragedy.” 
Also it sums up nearly ali the work of Con- 
stantin Meunier. That work is seldom relieved by 
gaiety ; in it the sun rarely shines. One wearies 
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for the sound of laughter. If Shakespeare in all 
his tragedies makes us think sometimes of Falstaff 
and Prince Hal, it is precisely because unrélenting 
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‘* BRICKMAKERS ” 


gloom is tiresome ; and Constantin Meunier must 
know that the Flemish collier is no enemy to 
mirth. It is noticed, in fact, all the world over, 
that men are seldom more cheerful than when they 
earn their daily bread in the midst of danger. But 
it is an ungracious task thus to pick holes in the 
work of a really great artist, a genuine max of genius. 

A few remarks must now be made on the illus- 
trations which give interest to this study. 
very much that it is only possible to give one 
example of the artist’s early work as a painter of 
the Flemish collier’s life and sufferings. But I be- 
lieve this one example will be found most interest- 
ing, full of character, sympathy, and power. The 
Belgian Black Country is very well typified in two 
of the illustrations, and the Col/ier at Work is ad- 
mirably posed, as will be granted by any one who 
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BAS-RELIEF BY C. 


has watched a _ miner 
labouring under a great 
mass of coal. If there is 
a blemish in this work it is 
to be found in the man’s 
lean back ; for a half-naked 
collier, when seen in the 
dim, uncertain light under- 
ground, looks gigantic, her- 
culean. The strong ele- 
ments of style in the bas- 
relief of Jndustry, in the 
statuette of Zhe Shingler, 
and in that of the Dock 
Labourer, give something 
of a classic, ideal charm to 
the robust naturalism by 
which each of these fine 
conceptions is marked. 
These small statues, so 
vigorous ,and sympathetic 
in handling, so dignified in 
their simplicity and repose 
of line, are, I am inclined 
to think, the most truly 
statuesque of all M. Meu- 
nier’s achievements as a 
sculptor. Yet, examine 
them carefully, and you 
will, I think, find that a 
painter’s hand betrays itself 
here and there, though not 
so plainly as in the com- 
position of that noble group 
of Brickmakers. The Ecce 
Homo, a statuette in bronze, 
to which I have already 
alluded, and which made so profound an impres- 
sion at the Champ de Mars Salon in 1892, is com- 
monly regarded as the sculptor’s masterpiece, and 
I wish I had an illustration of it to place before 
you. Mr. Claude Phillips said at the time that 
this little sitting figure of Christ, a mere statuette in 
dimensions, was undoubtedly one of the finest 
things of the year, by virtue of its breadth of hand- 
ling, its accent, and, above all, its intensely human 
pathos. 

One cannot but agree with this criticism, and yet 
we must not lose sight for a moment of the indus- 
trial greatness of the art of Constantin Meunier. It 
is about ten years ago since I ventured to draw 
attention for the first time to the wealth of varied 
life, to the exhaustless fund of artistic inspiration, 
to be found in our dockyards, collieries and pot- 
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teries, near our furnaces, and in our factories, in all 
of which busy centres of tragic industry there is a 
religious art of the best kind—the art of the re- 
ligion of daily human toil. Well, it is this religion 
that M. Meunier is inspired by, has interpreted to 
us, and in doing so, he has stirred us with an art 
which will assuredly hand down to posterity the 
character, the genius, the life and the tragedy of 
these first great anxious days in the seemingly 
eternal era of steam with its machinery. 

Two or three of the other illustrations are rough 
sketches, mere notes of hand, made rapidly in the 
open air. Yet in these slapdash croguis, as in the 
completed works, we find 
every one of the artist’s 
favourite virtues and graces. 
The note of manliness—a 
fine, rude, unpolished man- 
liness—must detain us here 
a moment or two. It isa 
quality that Meunier shares 
with nearly all the Flemish 
artists of to-day; for the 
spirit of Rubens, with its 
swaggering, lustful promise 
of strong generations yet to 
come, is still brilliantly alive 
in the Flemish — genius. 
Whilst England has been 
producing limp pre-Raphael- 
ites and neurotic artists in 
all kinds, Belgium has re- 
newed, both on canvas and 
in stone and bronze, the 
wild strong youth of the 
past. The truth may be 
expressed in another way. 
It is a militant country this 
ingland of ours. It is the 
home of many noble sports, 
and of many dangerous and 
delightful games. In Bel- 
gium, on the other hand, 
vigorous exercises in the 
open air are seldom en 
couraged. And yet, as a 
rule, our own painters and 
sculptors are not by any 
means so manly as their 
Belgian confréres. Itis true 
that the Belgian artist is not 
usually very thoughtful, is 
often very vulgar, is rarely 
tender and imaginative ; but 
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there his Flemish vigour and manliness are for all 
that, and they contrast oddly with the effeminate 
languor by which, here in England, an athletic 
country, so many literary and artistic productions 
are now characterised. It is well to remember 
that in Flanders the national character has always 
reflected itself thus in the Fine Arts ; whereas in 
England, as in ancient Rome, those very arts were 
scouted as unmanly. The drama held sway 
amongst us, and foreigners painted our pictures. 
At last the theatre began to languish; the old 
magnificent virility perished slowly out of it; and 
at the same time, as during the decline of Rome, 


“* COLLIERS GOING TO THEIR WORK” 
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ever seen admits of no doubt ; 
but it is a truth which our namby- 
pamby eclecticism passes by in 
silence. And it ought never to be 
forgotten, though it usually is, that 
the first signs of national weakness 
have invariably shown themselves 
most clearly in the fine arts and in 
literature. 

Now, we are told by Tennyson, 
Coleridge, Goethe, that all great 
minds must be androgynous. 
Genius, in other words, is a single 
creative human power with a 
double sex. Hence I think we 
may seriously say, without the 
least extravagance, that whilst in 
the Flemish genius the masculine 
sex maintains its rightful pre-emi- 
nence, the female is becoming 
much too aggressive in the Eng- 

lish. Who, indeed, can imagine 
a Flemish Burne-Jones? Who, 
again, can think it likely that an 
English Meunier will appear? 
Sometimes Constantin Meunier 
shocks us by his strength, as by 
the uncouthness of his manly 
sentiment. Then one thinks of 
George Mason, and of his sweet 
idyllic picture of the singing col- 
liery girls ; and one longs for the 
coming of a man capable of unit- 
ing the best qualities of the 
rugged Meunier, the collier of the 
brush and chisel, to those of the 
tender, the imaginative English- 
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the scorned arts came into fashion. Since then 
the artistic temperament has been running riot in 
our midst ; and we have missed since then in most 
of our books, plays, paintings and statues, the 
strong presence of that racial quality, that bull- 
dog something or other, which used to tell our 
ancestors that even their most refined men of 
genius were men of action. In plain words, the 
English genius, unlike the Flemish, has lost much 
of its old-time masterfulness: it no longer gives 
expression, as a rule, to what is strongest and most 
militant in our national character. That our 
colonising civilisation is the greatest the world has 
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j man, who studied the Black 
' Country through the golden 
light of the setting sun. 


OME GLASGOW DESIGNERS 
AND THEIR WORK. BY 
GLEESON WHITE. (PART I) 


In studying the history of decorative 
art, it becomes evident that the most original and 
lasting work has been more often than not the out- 
come of a well-defined local movement. Some- 
times a single artist initiated the whole school ; at 
others a few working in familiar intercourse acted 
and reacted on each other, so that at last a distinct 
character was imparted to their work and that of 
their successors. No matter how much each of 




















these differed from his neighbour, the characteristics 
which distinguished his work from that produced 
in other localities, are still more evident to an un- 
prejudiced observer than any family likeness among 
members of his group. 

In these days of rapid intercommunication and 
increased knowledge of the work of distant countries, 
so that New York knows to-day more of what Paris 
or Berlin may be doing than London knew of 
Norwich a few generations ago, it might have been 
expected that cosmopolitan tendencies would pre- 
vail. Yet there is plenty of evidence to show that, 
as always, work which rises above the level of 
commercial design is usually the outcome of a dis- 
tinctly isolated group. We have seen during Her 
Majesty’s reign the rise of the Pre-Raphaelites : the 
influence of Mr. Morris and his personal friends : 
the far-reaching results from a small and little-known 
society—the Century Guild ; and many other definite 
classes of design which have sprung from the asso- 
ciation of a few sympathisers and energetic workers. 
These may be really isolated by geographical limits, 
or only separated from outside workers by the 
boundaries of a clique. Yet in either case they 
pay little regard to adverse criticism unless it comes 
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from within their own circle, and all are more or 
less swayed by a common impulse. 

Glasgow to-day presents to an unusual degree 
this aspect of the case. In the work of the Glasgow 
School of Painters there is a broad likeness which 
separates it from that of men of Newlyn, or the 
members of the New English Art Club, and yet 
the Scots’ work is by no means all schemed within 
any hard-and-fast limit. In decoration Glasgow at 
present shelters a not dissimilar group. In addition 
to a few artists, all more or less intimate, the authors 
of most of the examples chosen to illustrate this 
paper, there are several others unconnected by 
friendship and working in totally different manner 
who are all interested in decorative art, and doing 
good service to advance its aims. The locality 
which thus develops its own ideas of expression 
may comprise a province, or it may be limited 
to the work of a single studio. In Glasgow 
the newest and most individual manner is un- 
doubtedly that which is seen in the work of the 
Misses Macdonald, Mrs. F. E. Newbury, Mr. 
Charles Mackintosh, Mr. J. Herbert McNair, and 
Mr. Talwin Morris. Mr. Oscar Paterson, in his 
very original stained glass, must not be placed quite 
in the same group, nor can 
Mr. George Walton, whose 
work is entirely devoid of 
the qualities which make 
the first group so promi- 
nent, nor the Messrs. Guth- 
rie. But to a Southerner 
all these factors combine, 
and he is willing to accept 
the result as the Glasgow 
Arts and Crafts movement, 
even as he accepts the 
work of men so different as 
Messrs. Guthrie, Lavery, 
Walton, Stevenson, Henry, 
Hornel, Cameron, Christie, 
and the rest, as represent- 
ing the Glasgow School of 





Painters. 

It is peculiarly delicate 
ground that one touches in 
an attempt to appreciate 
the work of artists who are, 
by force of circumstances, 
to a certain degree, com- 
mercial rivals also. For if 
the natural purpose of fine 
decorative objects is first to 
yield satisfaction to their 
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CANDLESTICKS IN BEATEN BRASS 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY FRANCES MACDONALD 
(By permission of Talwin Morris, Esq.) 


makers, it is also, as a rule, no less a source 
of income to those who produce them. ‘Therefore 
it may seem as if a paper devoted to such things 
were indirectly a disguised advertisement. It is so 
as much and no more than is every notice of a picture 
at the Royal Academy, every review of a book, 
every critique of a concert. 

If the same privilege long since accorded to the 
Fine Arts be allowed to the Applied Arts, then it is 
no more venal to praise a sideboard than to applaud 
a portrait. If press notices send a designer more 
clients possibly they send the portrait-painter more 
commissions. A rough-and-ready rule would seem 
to be that all original designs, whether in picture, 
pattern, or material, should be granted the privilege 
of open appreciation, while all articles issued with 
no recognition of the painter or designer should 
fall under the head of manufactures, which can only 
be commended generally in guarded terms in any 
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paper that wishes to main- 
tain its self-respect. 


The decorative move- 
ment in Great Britain to- 
day is showing many signs 
of vitality which promise 
well for its future. That 
not a few of its new de- 
partures are in opposition 
to the Gothic ideals which 
William Morris cherished, 
or to those of the English 
Renaissance which the 
Century Guild proclaimed, 
need not be wholly re- 
gretted. Growth is essen- 
tial, and if some branches 
ultimately produce flowers 
and no fruit, it is yet too 
early in the spring of the 
new Renaissance to decide 
which will ultimately ripen 
to maturity and which will 
perish under adverse criti- 
cism, or die from sheer 
inanition. Eccentricity is 
often enough, we fear, the 
first title given to efforts, 
which, later on, are ac- 
cepted as proofs of serious 
advance. Continental 
critics, restlessly curious as 
to what England is doing, 
are by no means agreed. 
One eminent French critic 
thinks that the Egyptian Court at the British 
Museum is responsible for most of the so-called 
novelty in design at the late Arts and Crafts Exhi- 
bition. Had he seen the products of Young Glas- 
gow the statement would have seemed far more 
plausible. Yet those sons and daughters of Scot- 
land, who appear to be most strongly influenced 
by Egypt, affect to be surprised at the bare sug- 
gestion of such influence, and disclaim any in- 
tentional reference to “allegories on the banks of 
the Nile”; nor in their studios do you see any 
casts, photographs, or other reproductions of 
Egyptian art. Asa rule, a designer gathers round 
him, unconsciously may be, examples of his favourite 
period. In one such studio the Italian Renaissance 
is to the fore; in another Medieval or Jacobean 
relics ; in a third Japanese ; but Glasgow betrays 
no archzeological bias to any of these divers ways. 

There is a legend of a critic from foreign parts 

















who was amusing himself by deducing the person- 
ality of the Misses Macdonald from their works, 
and describing them, as he imagined them, 
“middle-aged sisters, flat-footed, with projecting 
teeth and long past the hope (which in them was 
always forlorn) of matrimony, gaunt, unlovely 
females.” At this moment two laughing, comely 
girls, scarce out of their teens, entered and were 
formally presented to him as the true and only be- 
getters of the works that had provoked him. It 
was a truly awful moment for the unfortunate 
visitor, whose evolution of the artists from his 
inner consciousness had for once proved so 
treacherous. 

With a delightfully innocent air these two sisters 
disclaim any attempt to set precedent at defiance, 
and decline to acknowledge that Egyptian decora- 
tion has interested them specially. ‘“ We have no 
basis,” they say, in tone of demure contrition, “ that 
is the worst of it”; nor do they advance any theory, 
but enjoy the discomfiture of an inquirer who had 
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expected the “intensity” of their work to be the 
product of “ intense 
to believe that the very individual manner in which 
they have elected to express their sense of beauty 
is really the outcome of the feeling they have 
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artists. Therefore he is driven 


towards the arrangement of lines and masses. 
“Why conventionalise the human figure ?” said one 
critic. “Why not?” replied another of the group. 
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“Certain conventional distortions, harpies, mermaids, 
caryatides, and the rest are accepted, why should 
not a worker to-day make patterns out of people if 
he pleases?” This is a query easier propounded 
than demolished. If you once throw over prece- 
dent there need be no limit to experiment ; except 
that to be accepted it must justify itself. Without 
claiming that the method of new Glasgow is the best, 
or that it is impeccable, its very audacity and novelty 
deserve to be encouraged. After seeing much 
of it one must needs admit that there is method 
in its madness ; that in spite of some exaggeration 
that has provoked the nickname of “the spook 
school,” yet underneath there is a distinct effort to 
decorate objects with certain harmonious lines, and 
to strive for certain “ jewelled” effects of colour, 
which may quite possibly evolve a style of its own, 
owing scarce anything to precedent. 

One has but to recall the first reception of Whit- 
man or of Wagner to realise how very feeble is the 
attitude of academic protest against any new experi- 
ment in style. In each case contempt and hatred 
have long since given way to acceptance and 
approval. The Glasgow decorators may never 
occupy places in the applied arts equal to those 
the American poet or the Bayreuth master hold in 
theirs. But to say that they break with all tradi- 
tion, that they are eccentric, extravagant and 
chaotic, and merely mad, is but to take refuge in 
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the old protest against any infraction of established 
custom. 

Alphabetical sequence and common courtesy are 
both alike in placing the Misses Macdonald first 
in order. These young ladies are not unaccus- 
tomed to receive the first missiles which are so 
liberally hurled at the coterie of artists of which 
they are part. Such attacks they suffer not 
merely stoically, but apparently with a keen sense 
of the humorous attitude which folk in bad temper 
usually fall into. In a day when novelty is sup- 
posed to atone for any artistic revolt, we might have 
expected that the experiments of the Glasgow deco- 
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rators would have been attractive to jaded palates. 
But as a rule even the most lukewarm supporter of 
the ‘things that have been’ feels called upon to pro- 
test at the ‘things that might be,’ did these two 
young people have power to work their wicked will 
undetected. One would almost think that Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley had satisfied their craving for the 
unexpected, and that in future they debar any fresh 
experiments in design. Surely it is but decent 
civility to treat any serious experiment with some 
show of tolerance; and the work of all Glasgow 
school of designers is singularly free from vulgarity 
of idea, redundance of ornament, and misapplica- 
tion of material. It may 
controvert established prece- 
dent, but it does so in an 
accomplished manner, and 
with a sincere effort to obtain 
new and pleasing combina- 
tions of mass and line. It is 
quite open to any one to 
deny that the attempt has 
succeeded in pleasing him or 
satisfying his abstract ideas 
of fitness ; but it is only mere 
justice to acknowledge that 
the attempt was well-inten- 
tioned, and not ignorantly 
prejudiced ; in short, that if 
precedent was set aside, it 
was abandoned politely and 
deliberately. 

It is with some relief that 
one finds the Misses Mac- 
donald are quite willing to 
have their work jointly attri- 
buted—for actuated by the 
same spirit, it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for an 
outsider to distinguish the 
hand of each on the evidence 
of the finished work alone. 
Perhaps the most striking fact 
that confronts one at first is to 
find that some comparatively 
large and heavy pieces of 
wrought metal were not only 
designed, but worked en- 
tirely by the two sisters. In- 
deed, with the exception of 
certain assistance in joinery, 
all the objects here illus- 
trated are their sole handi- 
work. 

















COPPER SCONCE 
(By permission of Talwin Morris, Esq.) 


In a notice of the last Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion which appeared in THE Srupio reference was 
made to a clock then exhibited, which was illus- 
trated with two large panels of beaten silver 
(Vol. IX. p. 203). The two clocks here illustrated 
(page 95) show the unusual combination of a dial 
with pendant weights upon an _ open. stand. 
Whether in each case the unity of the metal with 
the wood support has been quite achieved may be 
left an open question. Most probably the sense of 
something missing, where the wood suddenly gives 
way to metal, is due to the fact that we are accus- 
tomed to a complete wooden case, with the metal 
face framed therein... These dials are wrought in 
low relief in designs that do not efface the surface 
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DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY M. 


of the material, but allow 
sufficient spaces for play of 
light to give a metallic 
effect to the design. This 
reveals the craftsman not 
less than the artist; for 
designers unaccustomed 
to the actual manipula- 
tion of metal are apt to 
forget its intrinsic beauty, 
and to leave it no import- 
ant part in the composi- 
tion. The one in beaten 
tin is on a simple stand, 
but the other in brass is 
on a white enamelled 
framing with considerable 
character in its form. But 
it is in this especially that 
one feels the absence of 
white woodwork above the 
face of the clock, and 
doubts arise whether a 
circular form is quite happy 
as the crown of a structure 
quadrangular in plan, espe- 
cially when it seems like a 
silhouette on an object 
otherwise modelled in the 
round. The subject of 
this dial is “the hours 
blowing dandelion seeds.” 
The fine pair of candle 
sconces (one of which is 
illustrated) hang in Mr. 
Talwin Morris’s_ dining- 
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room, where a settle exhi- 


bited at the last Arts and, 


Crafts, and other beautiful 
pieces of furniture and metal, prove how admirably 
the work of Glasgow adapts itself to domestic sur- 
roundings. These sconces are in beaten copper, with 
rich swelling surfaces that exhibit the colour of the 
metal to the best advantage. A conceit—favoured 
by more than one of the school “ the ever-watchful 
eye ”—is not only incorporated with the design, but 
repeated by the nails that project through the eye- 
lets (literally eyelets here) that support the whole. 
A pair of candlesticks, 27 inches high, in beaten 
brass, devised and executed by Miss Frances Mac- 
donald alone, are also here. A mirror frame, with 
the appropriate subject “ Vanity,” in beaten lead, 
and a pair of sconces in beaten brass, here illus- 
trated, need.no comment. The latter are con- 
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ceived in the same spirit as the panels shown at 
the New Gallery, but lack the jewels which, on the 
beaten silver of the others, gave a certain precious- 
ness to the work. 

A Book-Plate, for John Edwards, here repro- 
duced, is by Miss Margaret Macdonald. It fulfils 
most admirably certain 
essentials of the ex /ibris 
too often lacking in the 
pictorial plate, and in the 
arrangement of lines it is 
perfectly characteristic of 
the strongly marked style 
which all the artists men- 
tioned here delight in. As 
a mere pattern in lines, 
without any reference to 
their meaning, it is singu- 
larly felicitous. 

Space forbids descrip- 
tion of an elaborately illu- 
minated manuscript the 
Macdonald have 
just completed. Nor 
would it do justice to the 
work to illustrate a sample 
page in mere black-and- 
white. It is conceived in 
the same spirit as many 
of the designs illustrated, 
but has also a splendid 
harmony of colour which 
sets it fairly in competi- 
tion with an_ ancient 

although at the 
time it has not a 
trace of medizval feeling, 
but is of the Macdonald 
The 
small poster of the Womad 
Art Club needs no ex- 
planatory paragraph. It 
is calculated to exasperate 
those who dislike the work 


Misses 


missal, 
same 


school absolutely. 
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of these clever sisters to 


a degree perhaps unap- 
proached by any other work pictured herewith. 

It is just because the naiveté and daring of these 
designs controvert all well-established ideas that 
it is very hard to be quite just in criticising them. 
Either they offend without extenuating circum- 
stances, or, having become attracted towards them, 
one is inclined perhaps to defend their weakness as 
well as their strength. Seen with many others from 

g2 


the same hands, it is impossible not to recognise a 
distinct method in their apparent extravagance. 
To-day, when almost everything in decoration can 
be traced to an established style, it is so-unusual to 
find original endeavour, that one tries to hark back 
to some precedent. Because of its use-of vertical 
lines, and its archaic treat- 
ment of the figure, many 
people prefer to say that 
all the Glasgow work is 
based upon Egypt. Yet 
a visit to the corridor de- 
voted to Egyptian art in 
the British Museum, un- 
dertaken specially by way 
of comparison to see, 
proves the debt to be but 
slight, for even if the spirit 
of the early art is in these, 
its motives are not. 
To represent adequately 
the work of Mr. Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh, who 
is an architect by profes- 
sion, some of the build- 
ings for which he is re- 
sponsible should be il- 
lustrated and described 
before considering his 
work as a designer. But 
to include architecture in 
this paper would be to 
extend it far beyond the 
allotted space. Conse- 
quently, even the most 
brief notice of his achieve- 
ments in this art must be 
excluded, although a very 
fine block of buildings 
just finished in Glasgow, 
reveals so many of the 
qualities that distinguish 
his other work, that it is a 
matter of regret to pass it 
over. Here, however, we 
are concerned chiefly with 
his schemes for interior decoration, for furniture, and 
for posters. To him has fallen an opportunity rare 
at the present time ; and that he has fully grasped the 
possibilities it offered we shall endeavour to show, 
so far as black-and-white illustrations can convey an 
idea of a scheme depending to a great extent upon 
its colour. A large building to be known, I be- 
lieve, as ‘‘ Miss Cranstoun’s Tea Rooms,” has been 
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MURAL DECORATION (LADIES’ ROOM) 


iately erected from designs by an eminent Edinburgh 
architect. As several interior features are open to 
somewhat severe criticism, it will be best not to 
give the architect’s name. But if parts of the 
structure are extremely irritating, in common 
justice one must allow that others reveal know- 
ledge, good taste, and a capacity for planning 
spaces that entitle him to very high praise. Of 
this building the mural decoration of the two 
lower storeys has been entrusted to Mr. George 
Walton and_ those to Mr. Charles R. 


Mackintosh. The actual work of the former 


above 


MURAL DECORATION (SMOKING-ROOM) 
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has been carried out by the firm to which the de- 
signer belongs, but Mr. Mackintosh’s portion has 
been executed by Messrs. Guthrie, whose fame, 
and well deserved it is, as makers of stained-glass 
windows has often been recorded in these pages. 
The extremely intelligent handiwork bestowed 
upon Mr. Mackintosh’s designs, and the quality 
of its execution, must be recognised as no small 
factor in the success of the work. Indeed, it is 
rare to find a “firm” carrying cut work with the 
same “ feeling” that is manifest here. As a rule, 
the battle between a designer—and those who carry 
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out his schemes is long, and the victory is not 
always with the artist. Here it would seem that 
both parties have worked so loyally to secure the 
desired effect, that praise bestowed on either one is 





CLOCK IN BRASS AND IVORY 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
M. AND F, MACDONALD 


equally, if indirectly, credited to the other at the 
same time. 

Mr. Mackintosh has planned the decoration for 
the several floors (which are more or less visible 
from each other, owing to the deep “ well” which 
runs through the whole of the back portion of the 
building) with a certain unity of effect. The 
ground colour of the walls on the first of the 
floors which Mr. Mackintosh has decorated is 
green, the second a greyish-greenish yellow, and 
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the upper blue, the colour in each intruding as a 
frieze on the adjoining storey, so that the idea of 
earth to sky is preserved. The plaster has been 
prepared in flat colours of singular quality ; whether 
owing to the surface or to some clever manipula- 
tion, the effect is of flat but not even colour with a 
fine texture in it that imparts a surface not unlike 
that upon the “ self-colour” bottles of Chinese por- 
celain. The whole of the applied decoration is in 
stencil, with a large range of colour in the various 





CLOCK IN BEATEN TIN AND EBONIZED WOOD 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
M. AND F. MACDONALD 


details. In the Ladies’ Room (p. 94) are figures dis- 
posed in groups of varying sizes. These figures have 
white robes, and the head of each is set against a 
disc of gold, by way of nimbus. . An unbroken 
95 
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JEWEL CASKET BY C. R. MACKINTOSH 
procession round the walls might have been mono- 
tonous, but grouped as they are, a very decorative 
result is obtained. 
sketch of one 
figures was shown in the \ 
balcony of the 1896 Arts he 
and Crafts Exhibition. 


Interspersed among 


If memory is trustworthy, a 
of these 


these are conventionalised 
trees, and a suggestion of 
a flower-studded meadow 
the low 

round 


is preserved in 
dado which runs 
the base above the actual 
pannelled wainscot of the 
room in which they ap- 
pear. In the Luncheon 
Room decoration, peacocks 
appear as the chief feature 
of the design, and applied 
to the projecting portions 
of the walls between these 
is a formal row of trees. 
These same trees, as the 
illustration shows (p. 93), 
although they occupy much 
the same space, are not 
absolutely replicas. Some 
half-dozen varieties lend in- 
terest to the detail and yet 
conform generally to the 
symmetry which a repeated 
pattern demands. ‘The in- 
genious variations of detail, 
secured with no restless 
sense of change, is a feature 
of Mr. Mackintosh’s work. 
Thus it gains no little of 
96 
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the interest which is usually limited to painted 
decoration, inasmuch as it avoids the formal repeti- 
tion of the ordinary stencil designs. In very few of 
them, if any, is “graduated wash”; the various 
portions of the stencil are painted with different 
colours, but each, if memory serves, is put on in a 
flat ungraduated coat. But here, as in the back- 
ground, the texture of the plaster breaks the colour 
into a sparkling living surface, in place of dull paint, 
The 
smoking-room calls for no special comment, as the 
illustration (p. 94), with the description of the other 
rooms, will give a fair idea of its effect. Mr. Mackin- 
tosh has not shunned positive pigments, but when 


which on smooth plaster is so uninteresting. 


his colours are vivid they are used in small, jewel- 
like spots, so that the whole aspect of each wall is 
cool, and forms an excellent background. 

It is just because the means employed for these 
decorations are so simple compared with the result 
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CHEST OF DRAWERS 


that it is essential to regard it as. a very important 
enterprise. As arule, money is lavished on the walls 
of popular restaurants, but thought is scantily ex- 
pended. Here, however, as with Mr. Gerald 
Moira’s beautiful relief decorations at the Troca- 
dero, one wishes that the artist had been able to 
control the structural features of the place he has 
adorned. Some iron ventilators of commonplace 
design ruin at least one of these walls, and clash 
painfully with Mr. Mackintosh’s work. Other fea 
tures of the woodwork are also so ornate and 
superfluous that one regrets their intrusion, not the 
less because the actual carving expended is good 
and the designs, considered apart from their share 
in the scheme of the buildings, quite meritorious 
Especially is this the case in the added ornament 
to the balustrade which surrounds the well in 
the centre of each room. Upon one, obelisks 
of wood upon feet, for all the world like the case 
of a metronome, are perched at intervals along 
the handrail, looking as if an incautious passer by 
might send them crashing on visitors below ; in 
another, stone coats of arms with supporters, in the 
round, look equally comical, stuck as they are at 
regular intervals on the handrail of the balcony. 

In one of the gable ends of the smoking-room is 
an Oval cartouche with Rococo floriation in high 
relief. Contrasted with the severe lines of Mr. 
Mackintosh’s decoration, these costly additions are 
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eyesores, and mar the 
effect of an otherwise 
completely satisfactory ex- 
periment. 

The various pieces of 
furniture by the same de- 
signer, illustrated here, 
scarcely need to be supple- 
mented by any written 
description. The linen 
cupboard with _ stained 
green wood panels, deco- 
rated in lead, touched here 
and there with colour, is 
also a comely and satis- 
factory piece of well-con- 
structed furniture, with a 
certain distinction of style 
that is wholly pleasing. 
It is impossible, of course, 
to give the true value in 
black and white of a piece 
of furniture such as this, 
for so very much depends 
upon the harmony of the 
colours employed. In the chest of drawers are 
one or two novel features which, if they hardly 
explain themselves in the photograph here repro- 
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duced, are both effective and 
comely in the actual piece of 
furniture. The jewel casket has 
an oak shell covered with brass, 
with jewels in the top hinges. 

Sut the posters demand a few 
explanatory words. Some others, 
partly by the same artist, have 
been shown in London, and pro- 
voked much diverse opinion. 
But it must never be forgotten 
that the purpose of a poster is 
to attract notice, and the mildest 
eccentricity would not be out of 
place provided it aroused curiosity 
and so riveted the attention of 
passers-by. Mr. Mackintosh’s 
posters may be somewhat trying 
to the average person, and his 
semi-grotesque conventionalising 
of the human figure is calculated 
to provoke the stickler for prece- 
dent. But there is so much 
decorative method in his perver- 
sion of humanity, that despite all 
the ridicule and abuse it has 
excited, after long intimacy it is 
possible, to defend his treatment. 
But in doing so one cannot en- 
dorse his innovation to the extent 
of commending his very personal 
method as a model for others to 
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follow. It is just because it is so curiously per- 
sonal, and so honest an effort to obtain new effects 
that you respect it, and take it quite seriously, 
although you allow that others no less well-inten- 
tioned find it is still outside the pale of their 
sympathy. 

In the big poster, some nine feet high, for the 
Scottish Musical Review, the scheme of colour is 
most noticeable, the whole figure: is sharply out- 
lined in black upon a dark lustrous blue ground, 
the robes of the figure being a rich purple, while 
the decoration above and the projecting spots of 
the tails of the birds are of pure emerald green. 
In a smaller poster for the same periodical the two 
discs are in vermilion, and the branching lines of 
the design in emerald green, all outlined in black. 
Another design for a poster of art and literature 
in a scheme of green and heliotrope purple, has not 
so far been carried out. 

To defend the work of Mr. Mackintosh is easy to 
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one who believes in it, and it seems that belief in it 
should follow intimacy; for when a man has some- 
thing to say and knows how to say it, the conversion 
of others is usually but a question of time. Those 
near him hear it first and are therefore the earliest 
to be convinced, but others follow at no distant 
interval. Each season sees some artist hitherto 
looked upon as a rebel, admitted into the ranks of 
“the advanced but tolerated.” One has but to re- 
call the position occupied by many a present hero 
of the applied arts not so many years ago, to 
prove this fact. Whether the first successes of 
Mr. Mackintosh will prove to be merely chance 
efforts of youthful vigour, or the forerunners of a 
notable career, it is too early to decide. But so 
far, he has justified his most ardent supporters, 
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and there is every reason to believe that he will 
not disappoint them in the future. 

The decorative schemes Mr. Mackintosh has 
carried out for the tea-rooms (and the same con- 
clusion holds good of Mr. George Walton’s share, 
yet to be described), appear to be the first ex- 
amples of permanent mural decoration evolved 
through the poster. Not a few of those who de- 
voted special attention to the modern poster were 
interested far more in the influence it promised to 
exercise upon fresco and stencilled-surface decora- 
tion than for anything relating to its own 
ephemeral purpose. It seems to be fair to claim 
these decorations as the first notable examples of 
decoration conceived in part upon the same prin- 
ciples as those Mr. Mackintosh and others have 
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deemed suitable for posters ; but the subject is too 
big to treat in the final sentence of a chapter. We 
yet await permanent decorations from the hands of 
Messrs. Pryde and Nicholson (the Beggarstaff 
Brothers), from Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen, from 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, and dozens of the younger 
men who have exploited flat-colours in simplified 
masses ; yet that there is every reason to hope for 
a new spirit in mural decoration these illustrations 
of Mr. Mackintosh’s work surely prove in part. As 
we shall see later by Mr. Walton’s work, which is 
less influenced by the poster than by the mural 
decorations it has obeyed, it is not the personal 
expression of any one artist which is here com- 
mended, but the systematic conventionalisation of 
form, the use of bright colours, and the absence of 
hackneyed motives which mark the experiment. 
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In another chapter the work of Mr. Herbert 
McNair, Mr. Talwin Morris, and Mrs. Francis 
Newbury will be fully illustrated, and later on we 
hope to represent the work of Mr. George Walton, 
and of Mr. Oscar Paterson no less fully. So 
with an ample selection of the achievements of 
young Glasgow, people at a distance will be able to 
form some idea of its aims. Even to a person who 
lacks sympathy with certain aspects of its work, it 
would appear that the movement there is worth study 
and worth out-spoken approval, for one has but to 
call to mind the platitudes in the flat which 
adorn (?) the walls of most of our public build- 
ings to feel grateful for any consistent effort to 
produce something at once novel and, in its own 
way, beautiful. 


EORGE 
CHESTER: 
THE LAST 
OF THE 
OLD 
* LANDSCAPE 
- SCHOOL. BY A.L 
BALDRY. 


OnE of the chief glories 
of the art of this country 
is, beyond question, the 
school of landscape paint- 
ing which flourished during 
the earlier years of the pre- 
sent century. The record 
of the achievements of the 
group of artists who, break- 
ing away from the older 
traditionsand conventions, 
set themselves to paint 
Nature not by rule but 
devotedly and with sincere 
respect, is an extremely 
notable one in every way. 
It shows us a remarkable 
series of great painters, 
keen observers and careful 
students, whose. one aim 
was always to reflect in- 
telligently what they saw, 
regarding Nature as an 
infallible teacher whose 
precepts were worthy of 
acceptance without hesita- 
tion or question. By their 
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efforts was established the reputation of this country 
as the home of a type of art which was at the time 
of its creation practically unique, a type which has 
since been accepted in many other parts of the world 
as a pattern worthy of the sincerest imitation. To 
the influence of this school is certainly to be 
ascribed the growth of another school, that of the 
French Romanticists, which has left in the history 
of art a mark that nothing can ever efface. 

The period during which this signal demonstra- 
tion of the vitality of the British school endured 
was exactly half a century, from 1800 to 185¢. At 
its outset Gainsborough and Richard Wilson were 
already but memories, and George Morland, whose 
admirable landscapes foreshadowed the work which 
was to follow, was practically at the end of his 
Turner was already known, and was com- 


career. 
mencing to make his way to the front, but he stood 
almost alone. In 1800, however, J. S. Cotman 
Constable in 1802 ; 
and De Wint 
in 1807 ; and they were followed within a few years 
by Clarkson Stanfield, Miiller, George Cole, and 


By 1850, however, this phalanx 


first appeared as an exhibitor ; 
David Cox in 1805 ; Crome in 1806 ; 


Henry Dawson. 
of admirable artists was almost entirely broken up; 
and hardly any one remained to carry on the work 
another 


which they had begun. Landscape of 


sort, less simple and direct, began to be fashionable ; 
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these masters were 
and 


method of interpreting Nature. ‘ 


and the sounder beliefs of 


abandoned for a more artificial mannered 

It is because the artistic point of view underwent 
this marked change that the position held by Mr. 
George Chester, whose death was recorded at the 
beginning of June, is so particularly interesting. To 
him belongs the distinction of having, practically 
unsupported, maintained till the present day all 
that was best in the methods of the great masters 
of landscape in the past. He bridged over, by a 
succession of noble canvases, the interval between* 
the magnificent achievements of ‘Turner, Constable, 
and Cox, and the efforts of the present day, when 
at last signs are seen of a revival of the wholesome 
romanticism which was the dominant characteristic 
of our school at its best. He was born in 1813, in 
the very midst of the triumphs of the men whom 
we justly regard as chief among the founders of our 
modern art. Turner, at the time, was supreme, an 
exhibitor of nearly thirty years’ standing, and yet far 
from those darker days when his powers began to 
show sad signs of waning. David Cox had estab 
lished his reputation by some ten years of exhibit 
ing ; Constable had reached the period of his fullest 
maturity ; and Cotman, Crome, and De Wint were 
in the first tide of artistic success. It was natural 
that George Chester, growing up amid surroundings 
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so splendid, should have found himself in after 


years influenced strongly by the atmosphere of 


robust naturalism which had been created by these 
great painters. His art was essentially a product 
of a period when the motive of all the best pic- 
torial production was the desire to realise through 
individuality of treatment those poetic aspects of 
Nature which appealed to each artist as most worthy 
of record. There was then little subservience to 
Zach worker did what he felt 
would best express his view, and painted what he 
saw instinctively rather than what his professor or 
the leader of his set told him to see. 


school dogmas. 


The whole 
tone of zsthetic opinion was healthy and frank, and 
it encouraged those men who desired to be original 
in the inclination to acquire their knowledge at first 
hand. 

Perhaps in Mr. Chester’s case something of his 
sturdy independence was owing to the fact that he 
took up the painter’s profession without the usual 
preparatory study in an art academy. Originally he 
nad an idea of becoming a government official, and 
during the first years of manhood he was waiting 
fu: an appointment which influential friends had 

ISS 
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undertaken to procure for him. Finally, when he 
was about twenty-three years old, he was offered 
the Governorship of Sierra Leone. This, however, 
he refused, inspired by a not unnatural dislike for 
exile in a country where the white man’s chance of 
long life is notoriously slight. No doubt his re- 
fusal was also greatly influenced by the fact that 
he had just at that time married the wife who was 
destined to be his devoted companion for more 
than sixty years. 

However, this abandonment of the original plan 
which he had formed for an official career made 
necessary the choice of some other profession, and 
it was then that he thought of becoming an artist. 
By his marriage he was brought into contact with 
Ansdell, the animal painter, whose wife was related 
to Mrs. Chester; and at Ansdell’s studio he be- 
came acquainted with a number of prominent art 
workers, among them Mr. Frith, Augustus Egg, 
Elmore, H. O’Neil, John Phillip, Creswick, Bridell, 
and Lee. It struck him aftera while that he might 
find his vocation in the practice of art, and as he 
watched his friends at work he resolved to experi- 
ment with a view to finding out what were his 
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capacities. He was living at the time at Hamp- 
stead, and his first attempts were made from nature 

sketches of bits on the Heath. ‘These essays he 
took to Ansdell and Egg for an opinion as to their 
merits and promise ; and when he ‘received from 
these judges hearty 
encouragement he definitely decided to persevere. 


experienced praise and 
His knowledge was built up by steady and unre- 
mitting labour. His advisers had urged him to go 
to nature direct ; so he began at once to paint out- 
of-doors, and to acquire there, instead of within 
the walls of a school, the experience which he 
needed. No time was wasted in hesitating over 
the particular branch of art which it would be best 
for him to adopt. Landscape attracted him from 
the first, and so to landscape he decided to give his 
life. And he strove manfully to solve the secrets 
of nature’s variety, how strenuously may be judged 
from the fact that during the ten years he spent at 
Hampstead he completed not less than a thousand 
sketches and studies, in addition to several pictures 
of importance. His courage was soon rewarded 
by the appreciation of the picture-loving public ; 
and it was not long before he found himself earning 
a comfortable income. 

His first appearance at the Academy was in 
1849, but he had before that shown examples of 
his work in other exhibitions in London and the 
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provinces ; and for many years he was represented 
at the Old British Institution, the Society of British 
Artists, Birmingham, Manchester, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, Bath, Bristol, and practically everywhere 
else where art shows of any note were held. From 
1853 to 1864 there was no break in his contribu- 
tions to the Academy, and two at least of these 
canvases, Zhe Valley of the Esk, in 1860, and 
The Fisherman's Haunt in 1862, were unusually 
In 1866 he showed Zhro’ 
the Wood; two more pictures in 1869; Sailing 
with the Stream in 1870; Lady Mead Lock, now 
the property of Mrs. Watney, in 1871 ; Downland’s 
Avenue, a commission from Lady Theodora Guest, 
in 1872; Wind Against the Tide in 1874; A 
flight of Wild Fowl, and Hampshire Hatches, a 
subject which he found on the Avon, near Ring- 
wood, in 1876; and one other picture in 1877. 
He was not again represented at the Academy 
until 1880, when two pictures appeared; in 1882 
he exhibited O’er the Heather, an important work ; 
in 1883, St// Water Runs Deep, which was painted 
on the Stour, on the borders of Hampshire and 
in 1886, Clear Rother; a delightful 
canvas, a study of a pool in the New Forest, in 
1888 ; and Zhe Water Way in 1889. This was 
his last contribution to Burlington House ; it was 
painted when he was more than seventy-five years 


large and important. 


Dorsetshire ; 
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of age, but it showed no sign of failing power or 
diminished sense. However, his absence from ex- 
hibitions by no means implied cessation of work. 
He continued for some time as active as ever in 
the exercise of his profession ; and relaxed little of 
his energy until, two or three years before his death, 
his health broke down, and he had perforce to 
avoid the risks inseparable from work in the open 
air. An attack of influenza, which prostrated him 
when close upon his eightieth year, left him with a 
chronic chest trouble which necessitated a degree 
of care that was naturally extremely irksome to a 
man who had before during his long life hardly had 
even a day’s illness. Until this breakdown came 
deafness had been his only infirmity ; mentally and 
physically he had retained marvellously that youth- 
ful vitality which rarely lasts beyond middle life, 
but the importance of which to an artist is almost 
incalculable. 

It can hardly be doubted that both his splendid 
health and his acuteness of perception were the 
outcome of his habit of constantly painting in the 
open. No morbidity of idea was possible for a 
man whose waking hours were spent in the worship 
of nature’s beauties ; and by avoiding the confine- 


ment of the studio he also escaped the bodily 


discomforts which are apt to result from a seden- 
tary life. He was always out of doors, and no 
matter what might be the size of the canvas with 
which he elected to grapple, everything important 
was set down on the spot. In his case this meant 
no slight amount of labour, for it was ever his 
custom to make his pictures very large in scale. 
To complete in the open a painting eight or nine 
feet long implies a triumph over difficulties which 
can hardly be realised by any one who has not 
attempted such a feat. It means a never-ceasing 
struggle with nature, who, prodigal though she is 
with the beauties she displays to the artist, is in 
her waywardness always ready to plague him and 
to hamper him in his efforts to put her features on 
record. But year by year Mr. Chester busied him- 
self with canvases so large that he could, as he 
would jokingly say, shelter himself from a passing 
shower by sitting beneath one of them ; and year 
by year these canvases were remarkable in no 
ordinary degree for beauty of treatment and ac- 
curacy of statement. 

In the subjects which he chose Mr. Chester was 
widely catholic. Any type of landscape attracted 
him if it appealed to him as pictorially possible. 
He knew England, Scotland, and Wales thoroughly, 
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for he had wandered into every nook and corner 
of the country. Perhaps his most attractive work 
was done in the southern counties, in Surrey, 
Hampshire, Devonshire, and Sussex, where he 
found in perfection the reedy rivers, the fertile 
fields, and the shady forest glades, which gave him 
the fullest scope for his direct and expressive 
technique. Such pictures as S#// Water Runs 
Deep, A Glade in the New Forest, or The Valley 
of the Arun, which are reproduced here, show how 
admirably he understood the character of his sub- 
jects, and with what convincing force he was able 
to set down what he saw. Nothing could have 
been better than the agreement between the 
manner and matter of his work. He chose to 
represent nature in florid health, and he painted 
her with a robustness that was in keeping with her 
own. No difficulties daunted him; intricacies of 
drawing, subtleties of atmospheric effect, strong 
combinations of colour, and exacting problems of 
composition were things in which he delighted. 
‘They were there before him, presented as material 
with which he had to deal, and his chief desire 
was to prove that he was equal to the task It was 
this grasp of the larger essentials of his art, quite as 
much as his bold brushwork and depth of colour 
and tone, that linked him so unquestionably with 
the memorable school of fifty years ago. As one by 
one the men of like conviction who were the com- 
panions of his youth, vanished from the scene, his 
position acquired more and more importance. He 
was at last left as practically the sole representative 
of an art movement which was one of the greatest 
that our history can show; but he lived to see 
the first signs, that are about us to-day, of the 
revival of the older principles of landscape painting. 
Had another twenty years of life been possible for 
him, he would have found himself not a splendid 
exception to an almost universal convention, but 
at the head of a new school capable of reviving 
the glories of other days. 

Concerning the personality of Mr. Chester, it 
would be possible to write an entire volume. The 
individuality that made his art remarkable was 
but a reflection of his everyday self. Never was 
there a more kindly and lovable character. He 
had to the very end of his life the simplicity 
and straightforwardness of a child, and he re- 
tained in an extraordinary degree the enthusiasms 
of youth. Yet he was a man of wide experiences, 
who could look back upon a greater variety of memo- 
ries than fall to the common lot. As a boy he had 
met Byron, Rogers, Moore, Charles Kemble, and 
others of the great men who were then leaders in 
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the worlds of art and letters, and as years went on he 
was brought in contact with many more whose lives 
belong more nearly to our own time. By his mar- 
riage he became intimate not only with Ansdeil, but 
also with Mark Lemon, both of whom had married 
cousins of Mrs. Chester’s ; and with Frank Romer, 
the composer, who was Mrs. Lemon’s brother. 
Mark Lemon was, indeed, one of his chief associ- 
ates, and was often his companion during his sketch- 
ing excursions, sitting, writing or fishing, while the 
young-artist worked. At his house George Chester 
necessarily met some of the most notable men of 
the day, Leech, Albert Smith, Ingram, Shirley 
Brooks, among them. Of those times he hada 
fund of anecdotes, quaint tales of laughable experi- 
ences, which he told with inimitable humour. 
Even when he was at work many things happened 
which were delights to his cheery nature. The 
people he came across and the things they said to 
him were a source of constant amusement. He 
would tell with glee how one day when he was 
busy with a large picture, a curious passer-by, 
noting the colourman’s stamp on the back of the 
canvas, stopped to ask, “ Excuse me, but is your 
name Winsor, or Newton?” Or how when in a 
similar situation a mild curate interrupted him with 
the query whether he was a Royal Academician. 
“No,” said Mr. Chester, “ we can’t all be bishops.” 
Sometimes these chance passers-by, who came to 
question remained to buy. A sale, for 200 guineas, 
of a picture he painted in the Lake District was 
negotiated over a wall behind which he was sitting 
to avoid the unwelcome attentions of a gang of 
trippers. As he possessed the fortunate faculty of 
getting pleasure out of trifles, a faculty which is a 
peculiarity of a wholesome mind, his life was punc- 
tuated with these recollections, matters of small 
moment, perhaps, when noted one by one, but full 
of interest as they took their places in the career 
upon which he was able to look back. 

His was a type which under modern conditions of 
existence will scarcely be given us again; and his 
charm of personality was made doubly great by the 
fact that he was hardly susceptible of comparison 
with people of the present day. He belonged in 
his nature to a period when stress of competition 
was not so active to destroy kindliness of heart ; 
when comradeship was not veiled antagonism, but 
real and active sympathy ; and in his sincerity he 
was always ready to welcome and assist every one 
whose aims were worthy of respect. The part 
which such a man plays in the world is all im- 
portant ; his death is a disaster, for he can never 
be replaced. 
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HE HOME ARTS AND IN- 
DUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
AT THE ROYAL ALBERT 
HALL. 1897. 


For some years THE Stupio has devoted a 
considerable amount of space to the annual ex- 
hibition of the Home Arts and Industries Associa- 
tion at the Royal Albert Hall. Lest its purpose 
in so doing should be misunderstood, it is well to 
reiterate once more the reasons which make these 
yearly displays specially interesting to all who are 
studying the progress of national technical educa- 
tion. It is not because they represent an amazing 
variety of objects decorated by clever amateurs ; 
nor is it because these artistic experiments are but 
the ornamentation, as it were, of a solid structure 
based on a philanthropic intention to provide em- 
Both 
these purposes are laudable in themselves, but 
would fail to tempt a journal devoted to the arts 


ployment for idle fingers of rich and poor. 


to grant so much of its space to their consideration. 
It is for other reasons we approach the subject of 
its thirteenth Exhibition here. The Association, 
directly, and indirectly, strives to re-instate the 
lost industries and crafts of our villages, and to 
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DESIGNED BY HON. MRS. CARPENTER 


STATIONERY CASE. 
EXECUTED BY H. O’SULLIVAN, Solton-on-Swale 


interest townspeople in the art of making things 
comely as well as useful. It aspires to restore to 
the average British workman certain qualities of 
which the introduction of machinery has almost 
deprived him ; to impart again deftness of touch 
to awaken his personal interest in fine handicraft ; 
to turn the mere mechanic into an expert artisan, 
from whose ranks in time new geniuses may be 
expected to arise. But neither after thirteen nor 
thirty years dare you expect that such an ambitious 
scheme will be accomplished fully. The children’s 
children of some of these 
recruits may indeed display 
the peculiar qualities of 
head and hand which stamp 
the great craftsman. Nature 


shows us how many seeds 
are ripened to perpetuate 
a single plant, and so sus- 
tain the balance of living 
If tens of thou- 
taught 


objects. 
of 


directly by this Association, 


sands pupils 
or by trained workers who 
have learned their craft in 
its schools, produce in time 
but a hundred first-rate 
craftsmen, and these ulti- 
mately reveal but one who 
is a genius; such result 
would amply 
effort. This statement of 
the case has been set down 


justify the 


in similar context on pre- 
vious occasions ; yet before 
noticing the doings of the 
Association in 1897, it is 
well to insist more 
of the 
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Bolton-on-Swale upon this aspect 
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VASE DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY W. ROBINSON, 
Keswick 
enterprise. Also to insist once again upon the 


importance of patience, and to assure those who 
teach, and those who are taught, that well-wishers 
of the movement are satisfied with a very slight 
advance year by year; and have no undue ex- 
pectation of masterpieces or sensational triumphs 
for a long time to come. 

The deadly blow inflicted by machinery upon 
personal interest in the work of our artisan cannot 
be healed rapidly. One by one new pupils have 
to be taught, with hopes that should not be raised 
too high ; for dozens and dozens of lads and lasses 
are certain to present themselves who are debarred 
by nature from becoming first-rate exponents of 
the craft they practise. But even here the effort 
is not wasted; the reflex action is a factor of 
enormous importance—it is the teacher who learns 
the most valuable lessons, and the object of the 
Society cannot be achieved until those who direct 
the various classes are themselves educated to the 
required level, by failure no less than by success. 

This year shows distinct advance, more in the 
absence of the worst, than in the increased excel- 
lence of the best things shown. One has but to 
remember scores of objects in former years, some 
prominent enough, which well-nigh made hopeless 
the jury’s labours, to realise how great is the 


change. 
110 


A competent critic who visited the .- 


gallery for the first time this year, would be certain 
to deplore the presence of much superfluous orna- 
mentation. But to sustain the interest of pupils 
who labour all day in wage-earning pursuits, 
you must permit them considerable licence in 
their voluntary studies ; and if the excess of decora- 
tion by which they are attracted proves fairly good 
of its sort, obeying certain canons of taste, one must 
be content to train them to better things slowly. 

It is pleasant to note that the very minor arts of 
poker-painting, fret-cutting, bent-iron work, and 
chip-carving, are less numerously represented than 
heretofore. Nor is the terrific “ masterpiece” of 
the untutored mechanic, the useless tour-de-force we 
know so well, to be discovered. Here are no 
patchwork quilts, inlaid card-tables, dolls’ houses, 
birdcages, and other common objects of workmen’s 
exhibitions that depend upon mere dull routine for 
their production. 

Construction, the most important factor, has 
improved, and, as for example in the Yattendon 
settle, proportions are better. Colour shows advance, 
as in the embroideries of Haslemere and the fabrics. 
of the British Weaving School. Design, if not so 
noticeably progressive, is yet in the right track in 
work by the Hon. Mabel de Grey and Miss Shep- 
herd ; while 47ic-a-brac, at its best in the brass and 
copper of Keswick and Yattendon, if it still floods 
the various stalls, shows even in the poorer ex- 
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DESIGNED BY MRS. WATERHOUSE. 


METAL TANKARD 
EXECUTED BY GEORGE FROST, AZsby 
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PANEL OF FENDER. DESIGNED BY JOHN WILLIAMS 


EXECUTED BY PATRICK ROCHE, Fivemiletown 


amples, constraint in design, which, compared with 
the average of even five years ago, is well marked. 

Owing to the absence of a catalogue, and the 
difficulty of discovering, among many others that 
each card of description bears on its surface, the 
items of information that interest an outsider, mis- 
takes are certain to creep into the best-intentioned 
report. Last year by a pen-slip Kirby-Lonsdale 
was credited with many things praiseworthy, and 
warned of certain dangers concerning others ; 
when all the time Leighton-Buzzard was both the 
real hero and the real culprit. Among the multi- 
tude of facts on every label concerning the class 


FENDER. DESIGNED BY M. AND J. WILLIAMS 






and its teacher, the worker’s 
age, and the time he (or she) 
has been in training, with a 
variety of other details, a 
most important point—the 
source of the design—is too 
often entirely ignored. It 
would be better if, in the 
comparatively few cases 
where the manipulator has 
also designed the article, a 
label of distinct colour 
should be employed, so as 


a, 





to distinguish at a glance ori- 
ginal from derived patterns. 

Perhaps the most novel 
Ly examples in the whole Ex- 
hibition were some bold and 
simply embroidered pieces 
of appliqué-work after de- 
signs by Mr. Godfrey Blount. 
The more elaborate are illus- 
trated here(pages 112 & 113), 
but others of extreme simplicity were no less good. 

Mr. Harold Rathbone had an immense display 
of “Della Robbia” pottery, which this year consisted 
chiefly of ash-trays, porridge-bowls, plates, cups, 
vases, and other domestic items for use and orna- 
ment. Larger pieces were also present, but the chief 
interest centred in the smaller objects. The decora- 
tion was varied, and the colour pleasant in itself, 
if sometimes in a less rich key than one is accus- 
tomed to look for on glazed pottery. Ina few cases 
of adaptation from published designs, one felt that 
the source should be openly acknowledged. This 
suggestion applies to two or three vases of “ Della 
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DESIGNED BY GODFREY 
EXECUTED BY KATE SHAWYER, //as/emere 


APPLIQUE-WORK PORTIERE. 


kKobbia” ware on this stall, to certain book covers 
and to a few other objects throughout the Exhibi- 
tion. Doubtless those who chose to copy or adapt 
designs already used did so in good faith ; but in 
such cases frank recognition of the original that 
inspired them is better for all concerned. 

In a long afternoon, which included at least three 
complete perambulations of the huge ellipse, with 
careful attention to the objects upon each stall, a few 
but only a few, seemed worthy of particular notice. 


l'irst among these came terra-cotta slabs (designed 
by Mrs. G. F. Watts, for the decoration of a small 
112 
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chapel near Limner’s Lease, 
and executed by the Compton 
branch of the Society), which 
form the filling for the span- 
drel of an arch, and show de- 
lightful invention of Celtic 
interlaced straps and grotesque 
figures. ‘These were kindred 
to others from the same source 
which we noticed at 
length last year. The pottery 
by John T. Firth of Kirby 
Lonsdale, if of varying merit 
artistically, is peculiarly inte- 
resting all the same, because it 
is the actual design and handi- 
work of one person, not a 
potter by profession, who has 
not only obtained considerable 
mastery over his material, but 
has revived the solid black 
ware of old Etruscan origin. 
It was said (by one of the 
ladies in charge), that the de- 
parture was without precedent 
in England, and that Wedge- 
wood so-called black ware was 
really a red body coated with 
black. An unlucky accident 
to a fine piece of black Wedge- 
wood actually by our side as 
we write this, proves beyond 
doubt that such a statement is 
without foundation. But this 
correction does not in any 
way diminish the interest of a 
group of objects which showed, 


some 





among more commonplace 
forms, several of considerable 
grace, and all stamped with 
the personality of a single 
worker. 

Among the Leigh exhibits were some excellent 
carvings after designs by Mr. Aumonier, one, a 
triptych-frame, being especially noticeable. Several 
stools, despite their construction being unduly 
emphasised, were picturesque and entirely merited 
the adjective “quaint.” Many boxes with hinged 
fronts, intended to contain photographs, were ex- 
cellent in pattern and handiwork ; but the metal 
locks, a verv striking feature of their design, turned 
out to be of foreign origin, as no good substitute 
Surely this hint to the 


was obtainable here. 


metal workers throughout the Association should 




















not be given in vain. Indeed, it should serve to call 
attention to the valuable results which might be 
achieved by mutual co-operation ; so that a class 
which excels in metal work might execute commis- 
sions for one that finds skilled joinery its chief 
product, and so on. 

Among the beautifully executed bindings and 
other objects in decorated leather which were upon 
the Leighton-Buzzard stall, a cover designed by 
Miss Bassett, and a folding photograph screen by 
Miss A. Shepherd were among the best. The 
former is novel and restrained, the latter an excel- 
lent instance of a commonplace trifle made attrac- 
tive by the grace of its design. A leather box 
which Lower Birtley exhibited is a faithful imita- 
tion of a famous specimen in the South Kensington 
Museum which has been illustrated in these pages. 
Its success proved that if original invention be 
lacking, a skilful workman’ has only to choose a 
first-rate example of the past to satisfy the most 
exacting taste. “If you copy, be sure only to copy 
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the best,” should be one of the maxims of the 
Association. 

From Yattendon came a group of delightful 
metal work quite up to the high level this branch 
established some time ago ; andan excellently pro- 
portioned settle, of good design, with carving dis- 


creetly applied. A pierced fender with design of 


ships and a setting sun from Newton was also worthy 
of special note. Southwold had a vast display of most 
excellent carving, the major part being orthodox in 
design, well finished in construction, quite up to the 
level of taste ofa first class West-end furnisher’s, but 
just lacking the personal interest that distinguishes 
the woodwork of the individual craftsman from 
most of the furniture of commerce. If Southwold 
had its Mr. George Frampton, its Mr. C. R. Ash- 
bee, or its Mr. Voysey, it might be easily first. 
One does not advise the school to endeavour to 
obtain designs from either of the three artists just 
mentioned, that its pupils might copy them blindly ; 
but it would be to its lasting benefit if the irreproach- 
able technique it has 
established could be in- 
fused with nineteenth-cen- 
tury feeling. An enthu- 
siast who threw over dead 
precedent and _ inspired 
the clever fingers of its 
pupils to fresh departure, 
might raise Southwold to 
a national position as a 
school of wood-carving. 
Its exhibits are in good 
taste, but without personal 
interest ; in a shop win- 
dow not one would stand 
out conspicuously as a 
work of art; although 
possibly not one would 
fall below the level of the 
market in mechanical per 
fection. The wood-carv- 
ings of the Kent County 
Council Schools show little 
new vitality, but maintain 
a very respectable level of 
worthy craft, a shade too 
worthy for the most part. 
The Chiswick School of 
Arts and Crafts exhibited 





a large case of admirable 











APPLIQUE WORK PORTIERE. DESIGNED BY GODFREY BLOUNT 
EXECUTED BY THE CLASS, Haslemere 





bookbindings. On some 

the designs were entirely 

worthy of the — skilful 
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FRIEZE. CARVED BY JAMES BROOKS 


manipulation, on others you felt that a certain de- 
ference to established precedent was too evident. 
Nearly all modern French bindings, and no few of 
the English, are irreproachable, but dull. One does 
not advise all binders to emulate Mr. D. S. MacColl’s 
vividly personal work, nor to copy Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson’s beautiful compositions, still less to 
rival the so-called Japanese effects popular in 
France ; but you cannot but wish that they tried to 
break away from routine as some moderns have 
done. In several of the Chiswick covers there is 
evidence that this capable school may before long 
develop a style of its own at once new and good. 
It is experimenting in dyes, applied to the leather 
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EXECUTED RY THE CLASS, Vattendon 





DESIGNED BY THE ASSOCIATION, Ratcliff 


after it has been fixed on the covers ; it is making 
elaborate patterns from simple dots, and needs but 
full faith in itself to break away from the hackneyed 
precedents which have well-nigh choked the craft of 
bookbinding here and abroad. Two big copper 
jardiniéres, a quantity of elaborate embroideries, a 
lacquered panel, and much wood-carving were also 
the work of the Chiswick branch. If the layman only 
realised that this and various other branches of the 
Association can be trusted to execute special com- 
missions for furniture, binding, embroidery, and other 
fine crafts satisfactorily and at moderate prices, then 
might the average wedding present give way to 
some personally appropriate object made specially 
for its intended owners. This 
practice would help useful 
institutions and raise the artistic 
level of the costly superfluities 
showered on newly married 
couples. 

The embossed and gilded 
leather sent from Porlock Weir 
would be well worthy a place in 
any European exhibition of the 
applied arts. The elaborate 
design by Miss Baker, which 
consists of dogs and stags dis- 
posed amid flowing scrolls, is 
masterly of its class, and the 
execution deserves no less high 
praise. The spirit of the de- 
sign atones for its strict obedi- 
ence to established precedents, 
and proves that even the driest 
bones can be made to live 
again if the artist has power to 
re-infuse vitality. 

Fivemiletown, Ireland, con- 
tributed fenders of pierced 
brass, one with a frieze of 
owls, another with figures of 
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squirrels, both apparently de- 
signed by Mr. J. Williams, 
from whom (especially in the 
Newtonand Cambridge groups) 
came much of the best schemes 
in wrought metal throughout 


WI 


the gallery. 

The woven fabrics of Lower 
Birtley ; a four-post bedstead 
by M. C. Morsham, Killarney ; 
repoussé work from Christ- 
church, Hants (with 
clever adaptations of the seal 
of the Priory) ; and other pieces 
from Bournemouth; good 
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metal work from Risley ; an es- 
pecially satisfactory wrought- 
iron lamp stands by Ernest Ed- 
wards (East Wretham) ; some 
alarmingly novel appliqué and 
spangle work from Holcombe, monuments of mis- 
applied good taste, all deserve more detailed notice 
than space permits. 

A very clever poster by Miss Gloag brings to 
mind the admirable British Spinning and Weaving 
School (9 Blenheim Street, New Bond Street), 
for which it was designed, whose exhibits, with the 
beautiful lace work of the Buckingham, Bedford- 
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DESIGNED BY THE HON. MABEL DE GREY 


EXECUTED BY A. PORTER, Stepney 


shire, Devon and Northampton Societies, cannot be 
adequately noticed here. These Societies provide 
employment for ladies in reduced circumstances 
and others, but they need no charitable motive to 
For the work of each on its own 
Some of 


justify support. 
merits should receive ample patronage. 
the old lace patterns, exquisitely reproduced, show 
the best possible taste in choice of design and in 
its execution. 

The inlaid wood-work, 
designed by the Hon. Mabel 
de Grey and her sisters, has 
been praised so often in 
these pages that nothing 
more need be added here ; 
it still retains its charm, and 
seems as fresh and novel as 
though it were seen for the 
first time. The new designs 
this year are as delightful as 
those of the past; to say 
more would be superfluous, 
especially as some are illus- 
trated here. 

That this—the thirteenth 
annual exhibition — was 
somewhat smaller than usual 





is explained by two unrelated 
facts; the first being that 
Sandringham, the Royal 
School, is almost unrepre- 
sented, owing to the illness 
of its teacher, and to the 
coincidence of a _ local 
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A Series of Japanese Drawings 
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“DELLA ROBBIA” PLAQUE. 


exhibition at Kings Lynn; the second, that its 
date was fixed a month earlier than usual, to 
avoid clashing with the festivities of the Diamond 
Jubilee. That, despite the shortened time which 
prevented many objects in hand being finished, so 
good a display was got together, speaks well for the 
Association. Without shutting one’s eyes to its 
faults, no unprejudiced observer can fail to discover 
solid reasons for belief in its progress. Patience 
and perseverance are its chief allies. 
years shows no falling off in either, and if the same 


Thirteen 


progress is maintained—and there is even indica- 
tion that it will be accelerated—then all that its best 
friends dared to hope will be fulfilled in due 
course. An Association of this class is beset with 
many difficulties ; it is pleasant to be patronised by 
royalty ; to have a private view that is a social 
function; it is honourable to obey motives of 
charity, and be actively engaged in providing lads 
and lasses with interesting occupations for their 
leisure time ; but these things often conflict with 
serious efforts to educate skilled craftsmen. Fash- 
ionable patrons have a good deal of taste which, if 
not “mostly bad,” is often mixed ; certain sup- 
porters of any social movement are not wholly bent 
on improving the masses, but have their private 
interests, and prefer to please not too exacting 
patrons in place of battling against their whims. 
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DESIGNED BY C. A. WALKER, Airkenhead 


SERIES OF JAPAN- 
ESE DRAWINGS. 
IV. EVENING MIST 


IN THE VALLEY. 
BY SOSEN. 


AmonG the immediate followers 
and disciples of Okio, the founder of 
the Shijo, or Naturalistic School of 
Painting in Japan, there were many 
whose names have been almost for- 
gotten. One of these, who lived in 
the early part of this century, and 
whose drawings are now rarely met 
with, is Sosen—not the Sosen of 
Monkey fame, who became one of 
the most notable of the Japanese 
painters of this century—but a_pre- 


decessor, whose landscapes were 
especially distinguished for their 
tender and poetic qualities. One of 


these, the original of which is painted 
with Chinese ink upon silk, we have 
now the pleasure to present to our 
readers. 
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STUDIO-TALK. 


(From our own Correspondents. ) 


ONDON.—The Annual Exhibition of 
the Ex Libris Society was once again 
more impressive by reason of its wasted 
opportunities than for any very notice- 
able improvement in its standard for 

modern designs. The Society obviously attaches 
great importance to heraldry; but apart from the 
work of four designers, all well established before it 
existed, one sees no effort to make heraldry live as 
decoration. The worship of “dated plates” and 
Chippendales, of dull mechanical devices, old and 
new, is not worthy an important society. All that 
bookplate design need not and ought not to be 
was amply represented in dozens of examples. 
What it might and should be you could scarce dis- 
cover. Of course Mr. Anning Bell’s composi- 
tions would grace any exhibition; but a set of 
plates re-engraved from the originals of H. Stacy 
Marks, L. Leslie Brooke, 
and others, seemed mere 
impertinences, which 
ought not to be exhibited 
without an official protest 
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against such a practice. 
Mr. John Leighton showed, 
as before, a real sense of 
the possibilities of heraldry 
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in decoration. Mr. Harold 
Nelson’s three excellent 
designs, so far unpub- 
lished, one by Mr. H. Ospo- 
vat and a Chichester plate 
by Arthur Ellis, were the 
only unfamiliar examples 
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in the sixty-five groups 
which call for a word of 
praise. One is sorry to 
observe the hideous and 
absurd expression Sufer- 
Libros in the Catalogue of 
the Society. “Book- 
stamps” would surely be 
more direct, and do no da- 
mage to language, or good 
taste. Mr. C. W. Sher- 
born’s twenty-one plates, 
and certain others by Mr. 
E. D. French, familiar 
though they all are, were a 
relief after the dull, mean 
average of the show. 
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Should we welcome commercial imitations of 
specimens of fine craftsmanship, or flout the sincere 
flattery which takes this form? ‘The question is 
really not quite easy to decide offhand. Some of 
the “ printer’s types ” based obviously on Kelmscott 
models which are being used so freely, must needs 
promote the popularity of legible alphabets which 
William Morris so strenuously endeavoured to re- 
establish. In like fashion the ideal of decoration 
set up by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson is influencing the, 
bookbindings of commerce. Messrs. Kelly are 
showing many book covers which are so evidently 
inspired by study of the work of the Doves Bindery 
that it would be folly to ignore the motive which 
has influenced their craftsmen. On their own 
merits these are tasteful, and excellently wrought ; 
they obey the fundamental principles of good 
binding, and yet one welcomes most readily such 
designs as depart most from the originals. In 
these appear suggestions for a quite definite style, 
and herein we find the only good which can result 
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from imitation—namely, that the lessons learned 
in modifying another person’s idea soon provoke a 
designer to show his own powers of invention. 
Because Messrs. Kelly are evidently working to- 
wards a distinct style of their own, one can be 
lenient to their first efforts, which, good though 
they be, are little more than ingenious modifications 
of accepted types. It is always a regret that the 
value of a fine creation is endangered by transcripts 
which mimic the body but lack the spirit of the 
original. An artist’s personal feeling should also be 
considered ; no one is gratified by travesties of 
his own designs. 
Messrs. Kelly particularly; and even if it did apply 
to some of their work, the later specimens show 


This moralising is not aimed at 


effort to develop a manner of their own, and so 
have power to arouse interest that the most accom- 
plished “ exercise in the style of So-and-so ” would 
fail to elicit from any honest critic. For Tenny- 
son’s poem on the flower which “all can raise, now 
all have got the seed,” kolds a pertinent lesson to 
craftsmen no less than to rhymesters. 
120 
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Mr. J. E.Christie’s Vanity 
Fair, which was lent by the 
Glasgow Corporation to the 
recent Exhibition of the 
New English Art Club at 
the Dudley Gallery, is a 
picture of more than ordi- 
nary importance. Not 
only does it mark an epoch 
in the artist’s career, his 
arrival, after some years of 
devoted labour, at a place 
in the front rank of modern 
men, but it is alsoa notable 
instance of the manner in 
which abstract and allego- 
rical subjects are handled 
by the younger school of 
the present day. It is an 
illustration of the tendency 
which has arisen among 
the artists who wish to 
prove their independence 
of the out-of-date academic 
school, to use the details 
of the life around us to 
clothe and give character 
to the abstractions that 
still suggest themselves as 
worthy motives for picto- 
rial effort. Vanity Fair, as 
Mr. Christie has imagined 
it, takes the form of a booth such as may be seen 
at any village féte to-day. The nymph who dis- 
tributes the glittering bubbles that attract the 
crowd, is only a strolling player in her tawdry 
theatrical garb, and her admirers are the idlers 
who have been brought together by the bustle 
and novelty of the scene. The allegory is made 
to most men more persuasive and intelligible by 
its modern dressing; the moral it points is a 
homely one, the tale it adorns a narrative with 
which every one is well acquainted. 

We do not often have the chance of seeing any- 
thing like an exhaustive display of the work done 
by artists of our own times. The annual exhibi- 
tions at the Academy and other galleries of the 
same class have but a temporary interest, and are 
only vaguely valuable as evidences of progress from 
year to year. Occasionally when a commemorative 
show, like the great gathering at Manchester ten 
years ago, is organised we get an idea of the scope 
and variety of the art of this country, because 
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enough work of different years is brought together 
to give a really wide view. The Fine Art Section 
of the Victorian Era Exhibition at Earl’s Court has 
a character of this kind. 
so large nor so variedl as the Manchester Exhibi- 


It is, of course, neither 


tion ; but within its limits it is excellently compre- 
hensive and represents, with considerable preten- 
sions to adequacy, the artistic achievement of the 
last sixty years. Most of the, greater deceased 
painters, from Turner to Lord Leighton and Sir 
John Millais, are shown to advantage in the galleries, 
while a very large number of living men have sent 
canvases which do them distinct credit. There 
are gaps certainly in the representation of the 
various schools, gaps that might have been in some 
the 


reason to be grateful to the organisers of the show 


instances avoided; but on whole we have 
for having given us an art section which is so far 
unlike the usual type of thing arranged as an ad- 
junct to a popular exhibition that we can accept it 
seriously and with respect as a definitely artistic 
The the 
earlier years of the Queen’s reign and that of our 


attempt. balance between the art of 
own times is well maintained, and in many instances 
the pictures by which the different artists are set 
before us have been chosen with admirable discre- 
tion. Even where a comparatively unimportant 
example of any painter has been accepted it cannot 
be said that he is represented by an inferior piece 
of work ; for the number of bad pictures in the 
show is singularly small. The evidence of judicious 
selection is plainly to be discovered throughout the 
whole gathering, but in no part is it so apparent as in 
the court devoted to sculpture. Here the result is 
really memorable, and the array of productions by 
our best modern sculptors has definite claims to be 
best that 


It shares with the section 


considered one of the has been seen 
during a long period. 
illustrating the progress of the engraver’s art the 
credit of being the most exhaustive and instructive 
Both these collections are so 


the 


part of the show. 
that, 
tractiveness of the picture galleries, they would 


excellent even without additional at- 
have more than justified the labours of the Art 


Committee. 


At Earl’s Court a little space 1S devoted to the 
Applied Arts, only a little, and that little rather 
mixed up with woman’s education ; still, it would 
not become THE Stupbio to ignore any effort to 
promote the cause it has championed from the 
first. Almost every object at the Victorian Era 


Exhibition which falls into this classification has 


already been noticed in these pages. There are 
Mr. Nelson 
caskets by South Kensington students, surface 
decorations by various hands, a poster by Miss 
Gloag, leather by Miss Alice Shepherd and others, 
all old and welcome friends. Outside this section 
the applied arts are not vigorously represented ; the 


enamels by Dawson and others, 


Doulton exhibit has a most excellently decorated 
counter, which is a very satisfactory example of 
stencil design ; it has also a rather indifferent frieze, 
but the pottery makes one rub ones eyes. Can it 
be of 1897,*this huge collection? In the seventies 
it would have been commendable, but in the late 
nineties! Much has happened since, but apparently 
Lambeth has not heard of it, and still relies chiefly 
on its Tinworth and its Grés de Flandres, which is 
a pity. 


We have pleasure in presenting to our readers 
an auto-lithograph by the late C. E. Holloway, 
whose untimely death has left a gap in the ranks 
of artists which will be difficult to fill. Admirers 
of this painter’s work will be interested to know 
that a large number of his studies and sketches 
works of very great beauty, but appealing mainly 
to artists and connoisseurs—are procurable from 
Mr. TI’. R. Way, 21 Wellington Street, Strand, who 
is kindly endeavouring to dispose of them on behalf 


of Mrs. Holloway and her children. 


The picture, Blue, and Silver, and Gold, by 
which Mr. Leslie Thomson is represented at the 
New Gallery, is an excellent example of the decor- 
ative treatment of landscape, of the rather rare 
combination of fine qualities of design in form 
with exquisite harmony of colour. It has in a very 
high degree the charm of poetic suggestion, for it 
is realised in all essentials without any insistence 
upon matter-of-fact details. It belongs to a school 
of landscape painting which is at present practised 
by only a few artists ; and its romantic character is 
very welcome on account of the relief it affords 
from the prevailing adherence to the commonplaces 
of nature. Artists like Mr. Leslie Thomson are at 
the present moment fulfilling the important func- 
tion of reviving the too long forgotten beliefs of the 
old poetic school ; and to their efforts we have to 
look for the reinstatement of what was years ago 
the worthiest creed that ever influenced the land- 
scape men in this country. The process of building 
up again what has been too long left in ruin is 
going slowly on, but it progresses very steadily, and 
there can be no doubt that in the hands of Mr. 
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Leslie Thomson, and the men who think with him, 
the revival is certain to be successful. 


ARRINGTON. — Early _ last 
month an exhibition of the 
artistic industries of this town, 
arranged by Messrs. Aylward 
and Charles Madeley, was 

opened at the School of Art. The exhibition, 
which included specimens of glass-ware, iron cast- 
ing, house decoration and woven tapestries, besides 
original designs by Messrs. Crane, Voysey, Day, 
Armitage, Rowe, A. H. Lee, and others, was in- 
tended to show the influence the School has had 
in promoting the trade of the town as well as in 
the provision of general education in art. Such 
exhibits should prove of great value to manufac- 
turers and to students to whom opportunities are 
afforded of studying good work. 


IRMINGHAM.—We give this month 

an illustration of the wood-carving of 

a young Birmingham artist, Mrs. 

Robert Hopkins. With the excep- 

tion of a few lessons received, in a 

class, from Mr. Claxton at Worcester, Mrs. Hop- 


WOOD-CARVING 
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kins is self-taught, her only masters being perse- 
verance and hard work. It is only four years since 
she first took up wood-carving as a profession, and 
to-day she does a considerable amount of teaching 
in the Midland counties, holding large classes at 
Walsall and other towns. Her first order was for 
a settle for the Senior Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, with the college arms on the centre panel. 
Being possessed of great determination, she has 
probably a bright career before her. 


RUSSELS.—The fourth annual Salon 
of the Society of Fine Arts in Brussels 
was devoted to a historical display of 
medals. It consisted of a contem- 
porary section, including productions 

by the best of the modern medallists, and a his- 
torical section, wherein were seen several series of 
coins lent from celebrated collections in Belgium 
and abroad. 


Among the ancient works the connoisseur and 
the artist might admire the Greek pieces in the 
possession of M. Auguste Delbeke, the bronze 
Italian medals of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
owned by Mme. Goldschmidt-Przibram, and others, 
both Italian and French, of the same periods, from 
the famous collection of M. Gustave Dreyfus, 
whose display included several bronze medallions, 
notably a superb “ Martyrdom of St. Sebastian ” by 
Pollaiuolo ; also the medallions from the Hess 
collection at Frankfort, with the “ Van Berckels,” 
owned by Baron Surmont de Volsberghe. In ad- 
dition there were several Papal medals lent by M. 
Van Schoor, and those from the collection of M. 
Van den Broeck, which constitute a sort of résumé 
of Belgian history during two centuries. In addi- 
tion there were two fine medallions by David 
d’Angers. 


The modern French school was represented 
by contributions from MM. Bourgeois, Michel 
Cazin, A. and H. Dubois, Dupuis, Mouchon, 
Patey, and Roty. German art was seen in the 
works of M. Hildebrand, who displayed a very 
remarkable Bismarck, and the Viennese engravers, 
A. Scharff and IE. Schwartz, had a notable exhibit. 


Lastly, we come to the Belgian exhibitors, MM. 
Dillens, Fernand and Paul Dubois, de Hondt, 
Lagae, Lemaire, Vander Stappen, Vermeylen, and 
Wolfers, not forgetting M. Cardon, who exhibited, 
not as an artist, but as a collector, and showed 
some of the treasures which adorn his artistic home. 
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FROM A PAINTING 


Following its general rule, the Society of Fine 
Arts made a point of decorating the Exhibition in 
the most harmonious fashion possible. ‘The beau- 
tiful tapestries came from the well-known collection 
of M. Léon Somzée, who was kind enough to allow 
the committee to make use of such as they re- 
quired. 


Some of the pictures from M. Somzée’s collection 
held an honourable place in the Venetian Exhibi- 
tion held some time ago at the New Gallery ; and 
his exhibits would certainly figure prominently in 
any collection of tapestries that might be brought 


together. 


Lieutenant Masui may be unreservedly congra- 
tulated on the entire success of his section at the 
Brussels-Tervueren Exhibition. He was entrusted 
with the organisation of the Colonial Department, 
and the results give equal evidence of initiative and 
good taste. The series of photographs which is to 
appear in THE Stupio shortly will show, better 
than any description could do, the remarkable 
results he has obtained in the way of artistic decora- 
tion, and that with the simplest of means. 


An international exhibition of posters, including 
326 


BY WALTER LEISTIKOW 


works from the best masters of the art, was lately 
held at Tournai. The Tournai “ Cercle Artistique,” 
which organised the display, was able to show some 
350 specimens. Several of them are of extreme 
rarity, on account of their age, notably some illus- 
trated examples, printed like wall-papers, and dating 
from Louis Philippe’s time. 


The English school was well represented, Dudley 
Hardy and Maurice Greiffenhagen being prominent 
exhibitors. The big poster, Pa// Ma//, by the latter, 
will always be considered a masterpiece of its kind. 


The “ Cercle Artistique et Littéraire ” of Brussels 
has just celebrated its fiftieth year of existence by a 
most successful /fé/e. The galleries were orna- 
mented with draperies and flowers, which, with the 
pictures and tapestries and other works of art, 
formed a most effective ensemb/e. The tapestries, 
very fine specimens, were lent by M. Somzée, while 
the pictures were the work of old members of the 
club—Navez, Gallait, Leys, De Groux, de Braeke- 
leer, Verwée, Boulenger, and others. A_ special 
word is due to the decoration of the gardens by 
M. V. Keuler, the painter, who was warmly con- 
gratulated on his work. 


Fr. &. 
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“A STREET IN VENICE” 
AN AUTO-LITHOGRAPH BY 
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ERLIN.—The Exhibition of the XI. is 
always a source of gratification to the 
true art lover, who knows this display 
to be worth seeing. The great mass 

of the public—especially the upper 
classes—wax wroth at these pictures, and do their 
best to decry this “shocking modern school,” which 

Of course the truth 


“no sense of the ideal.” 


has 
is that while much of the work exhibited here is of 
superlative charm, some of it is such as to call for 
nothing but contempt. But that the great majority 
of these productions are strikingly good, must be 


quite clear to all. 


We may pass over most of the pictures—-in- 
Max Liebermann, of 
and turn our atten- 


cluding several works by 

exceptionally rich colouring 
tion to the landscapes by Walter Leistikow. ‘Two 
distinguishing features are ‘always prominent in this 
artist’s work—his love for the solitude of the forest, 
and the unbounded expanse of sea—and they are 
not absent from the present exhibition. Here we 


have a calm stretch of water, with swans drifting 





FROM AN ETCHING 


along with outstretched pinions ; and here again a 
harbour scene. A narrow land line stands darkly 
out against the background ; in the foreground are 
a couple of boats, with masts showing almost black 
against the sky, and like the clouds, reflected in 
the water, which almost duplicates the scene as in 
amirror. The hopelessness of attempting to con- 
vey any idea in words of the beauties of a work of 
art is obvious in the presence of so poetic a com- 


position as this. 


Leistikow is even better still when he shows us 
the scenery of the Mark, with its chief beauties, 
which consist in the pine forests encircling the 
placid lakes. He nearly always seizes a moment 
when some strange effect of light imparts a special 
aspect to the scene—the setting sun, for instance, 
flooding the tall, bare trunks with a golden— purple 
glow. The green of the trees is absorbed in the 
violet shadows, so that the whole picture becomes 
a harmony in these two tones. By way of contrast 
the water in the foreground is dark and sombre, 


reflecting but faintly the colours around. He sees 


LEISTIKOW 
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*€ VISIONS ” 


Nature, not like one of a Sunday holiday crowd, 
but with the true artist’s eye, quick to notice and 
admire the subtle play of light, which comes but 
for an instant, and then is gone. And yet his 
landscapes are instinct with truth and power, the 
truth and power of beauty. Even his severest 
critics were put to silence by one of his pictures 
exhibited at the last Exhibition of the XI., and 
hung prominently in the centre of the room. The 
small illustration on page 126, which we are enabled 
to publish by the kindness of the artist, gives but a 
faint idea of its charm. It may indeed be said of 
Leistikow’s pictures that they are convincing in 
their very beauty. 
G. G. 


ENICE.—The unquestionable advan- 
tage that pictures hung without that 
haunting economy of margin from 
which canvases suffer in the Academy 
is nowhere more strikingly exempli- 

fied than in the exhibition lately opened here. 
None of the pictures are skied, none are crowded 
into corners where their individuality is apt to be 
overlooked or their delicacy of colour destroyed by 
the juxtaposition of a scheme more crude and 
attracting, while more than one of the large can- 
vases has a wall to itself. 
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BY G. MENTESSI 


Two of the points which strike one are the paucity 
of the portrait in the purely Italian school, and the 
general increase in the landscape studies. Of 
these last the Glasgow school contributes almost 
the entire contents of one of the rooms, Macaulay 
Stevenson, and Archibald Kay sending most 
excellent and sympathetic work. The former’s 
Evensong is remarkable for the delicacy of its 
technique and the finely executed effect of haze 
and stillness in the landscape. Both these artists, 
and indeed most of the Glasgow school, possess 
the art of infusing into their work that note of 
underlying poetry without which landscape painting 
is a mere mechanical effort. 


Of the larger canvases, Villegas sends Murio il 
Maestro, which, save for certain defects in the 
arrangement of the foreground, deserves to be 
ranked with this painter’s best work. The picture 
represents the scene round the bed of a dying man, 
and in the group of surrounding retainers Villegas 
shows his wonderful power of depicting emotion ; 
the genuine grief, and its servile imitation, the 
passive callousness of usage on the face of the 
priest, the mere gaping curiosity and the frank 
indifference of those who make the occasion one 
for the hasty acquirement of booty, are all realistic- 
ally rendered. There is a certain shallowness in 
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the painting of the group, and a rather too universal 
distribution of tinsel and gold lace on the costumes 
to make the whole effect entirely pleasing, but 
technique and drawing are satisfactory, and the 
scheme of colour harmonious. 


Graceful in composition, poetical in feeling and 
harmonious in colour is Mentessi’s Madonna and 
Child, entitled Visions, a tempera in soft grey tints 
thrown into relief by the sunlit half distance. ° The 
grouping of attendant saints reminds one irre- 
sistibly of Botticelli, though Mentessi is far 
from allying himself with the adorers of the pre- 
Raphaelite and ostentatiously simple in art. // 
Duello (The Duel), a finely painted and dramatic 
picture by Repine, is one of the most remarkable 


works in the Russian school. The skilful manage- 
ment of the evening light shining through the trees 
and lighting up the figures, which tell their own story, 
is highly creditable, and far from being theatrical 
or purely scenic as in the case of Siemiradzki’s huge 
canvas, Zhe Girl Martyr, in the same room. The 
picture palpitates with life and emotion. Laurenti, 
while departing from his usual style, shows an unsus- 
pected power of grasping the decorative possibilities 
of the nude figure, in his picture Wuova Fioritura 
(The New Flora). There is a certain lack of finish 
and modelling in the figures, due perhaps to haste, 
but the design is graceful, and the note of colour in 
the background is both harmonious and pleasing. 
This picture has been acquired, together with 
several others, as the nucleus of a gallery of 
modern art in Venice. 





‘* SEPTEMBER ” 


BY E. TITO 
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Tito, essentially a colourist, errs too 
often in mistaking coarseness for strength, 
and several of his works, though strong 
in colour and draughtsmanship and bold 
in chiaroscuro effects, are in consequence 
unsympathetic in treatment. One canvas, 
however, is entirely free from this defect, 
and September affords him an opportunity 
of rich sunlight effects and glowing colour 
that he is not slow to take advantage of. 
The result is one of the finest works in 
the exhibition. A fine canvas by Leibl, 
almost Holbeinesque in its weird strength, 
and a Portrait of a Gentleman by John 
Lavery, showing a distinct influence of the 
Spanish school, are among the most in- 
teresting of the portraits, though Sargent 
and Alexander also exhibit some charac- 
teristic work—not, however, new to the 
English public. Delug sends a fine alle- 
gorical painting of Zhe Fates, hung unfor- 
tunately in a very bad light ; and Hart- 
mann’s Faust, though somewhat theatrically 
lurid in colour, gives evidence of careful 
work, especially in the flesh painting of the 
female figure. 

M. G. S. 


OLLAND.—The artistic 
event of the season was the 
festival in commemoration 
of the fifty years’ existence 
of the society known as 

“Pulchri Studio” at the Hague. This 
club, which was started by some art amateurs in 
1847, is now the most powerful society of artists 
in Holland, and for several years it has been pre- 
sided over by the celebrated marine painter, H. W. 
Mesdag. 

At the time of the commemoration festival, 
Pulchri Studio also opened an exhibition of works 
by deceased members which afforded an interest- 
ing historical review of Dutch art of the present 
century. It was very instructive to note how, after 
the period of extreme decay that lasted until about 
1860, a new renaissance began with artists like 
Bosboom and Josef Israels, who belong to the 
glorious group of painters that includes Mauve, the 
Marisses, and Mesdag. The works of no fewer 
than eighty artists were shown, but it is regrettable 
that Yongkind was not more adequately repre- 
sented. 
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PORTRAIT OF MARIE. HYERMANS 


. 


BY VIOLET TEAGUE 
(See Melbourne Studio- Talk) 


At Messrs. Van Wisselingh’s galleries at Am- 
sterdam, M. van der Valk is exhibiting a collection 
of about fifty works, generally drawings in black 
chalk or in pastel. Van der Valk is a very clever 
etcher, and in these drawings his qualities of firm- 
ness and directness of touch are brilliantly adapted 
to his materials. Striking and clever compositions 
of willow stems, Dutch country-houses, desolate 
winter scenes, and very individual still-life studies, 
show him to be a sensitive, and distinguished artist. 

At the Venice Exhibition a great attraction is 
the large collection of etchings, including all the 
best original work produced during the last few 
years in Holland, that forms a separate group of 
uncommon artistic value, brought together by Mr. 
Ph. Zilcken, who was appointed as a special com 
missioner of the exhibition for this purpose. 


Pu. Z. 
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IENNA.—At the Kiinstlerhaus there is 
now on view Julius von Payer’s pic- 
ture of Zhe Loss of the Franklin 
Expedition. It forms the latest work 
of the artist’s series dealing with the 

exploration of the Polar regions, in which Payer 
himself once took an active part in an Austrian 
expedition under the leadership of Weyprecht, 
which led to the finding of the unfortunate 


Jeannette. To this personal experience must, no 


doubt, be attributed the strong realistic effect 
that all Payer’s works are capable of producing 
on the beholder. The artist painted the same 
subject some ten years ago and then called 
the picture Zhe Bay of Death. This is now 
surpassed by the present work of colossal pro- 
portions, which contains the tragic description of 
the wreck of the last survivors of Admiral Sir 
John Franklin’s heroic followers. 


The picture represents the boat in which Cap- 
tain Crozier and his crew had been half buried in 
the snow, with a Polar bear breaking in upon the 
scene of death. Crozier (he, it is related by the 
Eskimos, escaped and lived among one of their 
tribes for ten years) is represented, as the only 
survivor, in the act of defending himself with his 
gun. ‘Two more bears are visible at some distance 
on the snow, lit up by the glare of the cold light of 
the moon and stars in the long Polar night. The 
whole is grand and impressive in the highest 
degree, and to find fault with some trifling details 
would betray a petty spirit of criticism and oblige 
me to enter into a detailed description, which is 
not within the limits of a 
short note. 


Julius von Payer’s can- 
vas is a work of very great 
merit which will not be for- 
gotten when the final tragic 
narrative of heroic suffer 
ing and dauntless courage 
comes to be told concern- 
ing those explorations that 
preceded the more success- 
ful journey of the vam 
into those regions where 
human genius and energy 
are ever battling with the 
forces of eternal winter. 


W. S. ‘AFTER THE RAIN” 


ELBOURNE.—There were some 
thing like one hundred and eighty 
exhibits at the last Spring Exhibi- 
tion of the Victorian artists, the 
majority being oils and the re- 

mainder water-colours and black-and-white draw- 
ings. Sculpture was entirely unrepresented. Of 
the portraits in oils, E. Phillips Fox exhibited the 
greatest number. Out of the five which he sent in, 
three were the portraits of children, the best being 
Nancy, a harmonious study of a little girl in a 
large hat, seated against a dull background of 
yellowish-green hue. Mr. Fox always shows skill 
in dealing with these sombre colours, and excels in 
low-toned harmonies. His best technique was dis- 
played in the portrait of a lady—a small head—the 
sitter having been posed with her back to the artist, 
her face in profile turned towards the left shoulder. 
The handling in this work is decided and vigorous. 
Tudor Tucker’s principal picture was a large 
figure subject to which he gave the title of Conf- 
dences, and in it a story is suggested by the attitudes 
of the two women, one a matured matron, who 
has gone through experiences which enable her to 
receive and sympathise with the confidences whis 
pered to her by the maiden, whom Love has just 
found. 


Miss J. M. Muntz, who returned a little while 
ago from Europe, and who has worked in Professor’ 
Herkomer’s studio, exhibited five pictures, one of 
the best being a portrait of a lady. The subject of 
the portrait was a woman of evident intelligence, 
full of resolution and resource, and Miss Muntz 
has conveyed her force of character exceptionally 
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‘THE STORM” 


well in her painting. In a portrait of the Hon. 
Chas. Young, Miss Muntz has again done good 
work. It is always interesting to watch the career 
of students after they have left the art centres, and 
settled down again here, where all have, more or 
less, to depend upon themselves for there own mental 
and art development, and where there is so little 
chance of that intellectual association which fires 
the blood and kindles the imagination. These 
remarks are not intended to convey the impression 
that opportunities for such association do not exist 
here, but that, through some unknown law, the 
crystallisation of intellects does not go on so uni- 
formly nor so rapidly as it does in the big cities of 
the Old World. 


Miss Violet Teague, who has also recently re- 
turned from Europe, and who won an Honour- 
able Mention at the Paris Salon of 1896, exhibited 
several works, the most striking being a portrait of 
Marie Hyermans, which is strongly painted. Ber- 
nard Hall, Director of the Melbourne National 
Gallery, who some few years ago had a studio 
in London, contributed two works, the more 
important being a nude figure-subject, 4 Vymph 
—a wood nymph, seated in a sheltered glade by a 
pool. The figure is beautifully drawn and the com- 
position is harmonious. 


Walter Withers sent several landscapes, the two 
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FROM A PAINTING BY WALTER WITHERS 


most important being Zhe Storm, here illustrated, 
and The Fallen Monarch. ‘The former depicted a 
stormy winter’s day in Australia, when the sudden 
rush of the cold south wind makes the tall gum 
trees bend their shaggy heads, and when, closely 
following it, the rain comes up in blinding sheets 
and beats with relentless force against the giant trees 
standing amid the wide and weird landscape. The 
artist has caught with powerful effect the moment 
when the wind is swirling along—a forerunner of 
the coming rain. The second picture is a strong 
The scene is a stretch of Australian 
country in the height of summer. The grass is 
scorched with the burning heat of the sun, which 
still pours down its piercing rays full upon the men 
who are hard at work sawing, chopping-up, and 
carting away the huge monarch of the old-time 
forest, fallen, never to rise again. This is a subject 
which finds an answering sympathy in every Austra- 
lian heart, for it is an almost daily sight to be seen 
when travelling through the country, and brings 
memories of sweet-smelling fires, sending forth 
fragrance of eucalyptus, and filling the air with 
that azure smoke peculiar to the bush. 


contrast. 


Fred McCubbin was not so well represented in 
the Exhibition as usual, doubtless on account of 
the short period of time which had elapsed since 
the previous show, when he exhibited a large and 
important work. The more pleasing of his two 




















Reviews of Recent Publications 


contributions was the figure of a woman standing 
inanorchard. A Misty Morning, by A. Colquhoun, 
gave a delicate treatment of an effect produced by 
the haze which spreads over the Australian land- 
scape during a bush fire. Mrs. Colquhoun contri- 
buted a small portrait of a baby-girl. 





J. H. Scheltema’s After the Rain, here illustrated, 
in which the cattle are particularly well drawn, 
showed another side of Australian scenery. Miss 
Jane Sutherland’s Far-afield was the best of her 
exhibits. It was somewhat faulty in tone, but 
portions of the work were so good as to cause 
regret that the whole was not more harmonious. 
Tom Humphrey sent one work, entitled Zar/y 
Winter. Miss Florence Fuller, an Australian 
student, at present working in Paris, sent six ex- 
hibits. Her work shows nice feeling, and gives 
promise of better things to come. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

A Handbook of Anatomy for Art Students. By 
ARTHUR THomson, M.A., M.B. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press).—As there is now no lack of efficient 
handbooks of human anatomy, any new book on 
the subject must needs be, if it is to have any 
chance of success, either more than ordinarily 
complete or possessed of features that set it dis- 
tinctively apart from its predecessors. Mr. Thom- 
son’s volume is fortunate in fulfilling both condi- 
tions; it is exhaustive in its descriptions and 
argument, and it is illustrated not only with the 
diagrams of bones and muscles to which we are 
accustomed, but also with a very fairly adequate 
series of reproductions of life photographs which 
show usefully how the underlying muscular forms 
in the human figure produce those surface model- 
lings that are actually the only important matters 
of concern for the painter or sculptor. Mr. Thom- 
son has been careful in his selection of the models 
from whom his photographs are taken, to secure 
physical types somewhat above the average, so that 
many of his illustrations are available as much for 
pictorial reference as for anatomical explanation. 

John Ruskin, his Life and Teaching. By Mar- 
SHALL MATHER. (London: F. Warne & Co.)— 
In a very temperate preface to this the third edition 
the author confesses that it is not an exposition 
and not a criticism of Mr. Ruskin, but an eulogy 
written “when I was a slave to his imperious magic 
of style.” Elsewhere he declares his hero to be “a 
prophet not a painter,” which explains why art is 


not by any means the most obtrusive topic in these 
hundred and seventy pages. 

The FPilgrim’s Progress. By JouN Bunyan. 
With 118 illustrations byC. H. Bennett. (London: 
Gibbings & Co. 1897).—This is a well-printed and 
entirely satisfactory reprint of a British classic. 
It is pleasant to possess the drawings by C. H. 
Bennett in so handy a form. But how disappoint- 
ing they are! “ Drawing,” in an Academic sense, 
Bennett seems to have ignored, and ideal beauty, 
as in Charity, or Prudence or the rest, escaped 
him entirely. Despite the revival of appreciation 
for men of the sixties, it is hardly like that this 
artist will regain lay or professional approval. His 
naivety, and observation, are far too inept and 
amateurish for a better-informed generation. 


WARDS IN “ THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


SKETCH DESIGN FOR A METAL NAME- 
PLATE. 
(A IL) 

The First Prize (Z7wo guineas) is awarded to 
Tramp (David Collins Veazey, 32 Brewer Street, 
Woolwich). 

The Seconp Prize (One guinea) to Dent de 
Lion (Lily Day, 6 Briggs Street, Norwich). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Arc (Thomas Corson, 8 Blenheim Walk, Leeds) ; 
E. L. P. (E. L. Pattison, 204 Kennington Park 
Road, S.E.) ; Jack (John H. Hutchings, St. Peter’s 
Churchyard, Chester); and Sfad/peen Mavourneen 
(Gretta C. Campbell, Ballynagard House, London- 
derry, Ireland). 

DESIGN FOR AN ADVERTISEMENT. 
(A Il. £x¢ra.) 

The First Prize (Zwwo guineas) is awarded to 
Echo (Walter E. Webster, 4 Ifield Road, Fulham - 
Road, S.W.). 

The SeconpD PrRIzE (One guinea) is awarded to 
Treble (William Holt, 11 Worsley Grove, Levens- 
hulme, Manchester). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Camu (Chas. Gale, 51 Butt Road, Colchester) ; 
Dorian (Oliver Senior, 7 Livesey Street, Man- 
chester); Zéor 77. (L. Thompson Taylor, 7 St. 
Oswald’s Terrace, Fulford, Yorks); Ogwen (T. 
W. Ellis, 47 Herbert Street, Mill Road, Liver- 
pool); Pokey (Enid Jackson, 12 Forest Road, 
Birkenhead) ; St. Thibault (F. H. Ball, 141 Noel 
Street, Nottingham); and Voar (Edith A. Rey- 
nolds, The Parsonage, Thomas Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W.). 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


DESIGN FOR A CLOTH BooK-CoveER. 
(B II.) 

The designs sent in for this competition are numer- 
ous, and show, for the most part, a high level of ex- 
cellence. We regret that want of space prevents us 
from illustrating a larger number, as there are many 
others of equal merit to those now reproduced. 

The First PRIZE (Oxe Guinea) is awarded to 
Lemon (Bert Smale, 39 Cochrane Street, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W.). 

The Seconp Prize (Ha/f a Guinea) to Oakley 
(Arthur Maude, 1 Margaretta ‘Terrace, Chelsea). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Aylmer (Alfred J. Madeley, 223 Bosley Road, 
Maidstone) ; .Zsthetic (Arthur Manock, Benfield 
House, Boscombe Park, Bournemouth); Adana 
(Emily A. Attwell, 182 Mile End Road, E.); 
Butterfly (M. J. Hunt, “Southwood,” ‘Torquay, 
Devon); Blue Bells (Henry Simpson, 32 Union 
Terrace, Aberdeen); Boreas (Cecil Roche, 10 
Millbank Street, Westminster) ; Banshee (Made- 
line Prim, Houses of Parliament, Westminster, 
S.W.); Barr (J. H. Thornhill, 19 New Street, 
Walsall); Brown Betty (Beatrice M. Deane, 
60 Pulteney Street, Bath); Clyt#e (Alice FE. 
Burt, 3 Kempshott Road, Streatham Common, 
S.W.) ; £ivam (Joseph M. Doran, 64 Cromwell 
Road, Belfast) ; Z/dorado (Sarah MacConnell, 226 
West 75th Street, New York City, U.S.A.); Avo 
(Florence Grant, 103 Lennard Road, Penge, S.E.) ; 
Grumbler (Rosa C. Petherick, Maple Lodge, 
Havelock Road, Croydon); ja/mar (Helen 
Kiick, Holly House, East Dulwich Road, S.E.) ; 
Hartful (E. L. Pattison, 204 Kennington Park 
Road, S.E.); Hazel Nut (Ada Kate 
Castle Street, Farnham, Surrey); Jdigo (Mary 
M. Matthews, 165 Ebury Street, S.W.); Jona 
(Kathleen Suckling, 35 Albion Street, Birming- 
ham) ; Zrtdee (Thomas Henry, 46 Rue Madame, 
Paris); Jo Joyce, Weston Poplar 
Avenue, Edgbaston, Birmingham); Xaée (Ethel 
K. Burgess, 2 Lilford Road, Camberwell) ; A7z¢ 
(Katharine Maude Coggin, North View, Chadwick 


Hazell, 


(Florence 


Road, Peckham) ; Aohana-San (Muriel E. Scott, 


Elmstead Grange, Chiselhurst); Zofen (Winifred 
Hett, 6 Finborough Road, S.W.); Zz/y (Eleanor 
V. Tyler, ‘“ Stonycroft,” Beach Road, Weston- 
Super-Mare) ; Zouésa (Helen Stratton, 113 Abing- 
don Road, Kensington, W.); AZo/esey (Herbert 
10 Feltham Avenue, East Molesey) ; 
Mimosa B&B. (William E. Donaldson, 18 Tay 
Street, Edinburgh); Vatura (Arch Spargo, 35 
Glebe Street, Chelsea); ever Despair (Johanna 
van Rees, 69 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam) ; Pod/ey 


Dobby, 
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Japonica 


(Arabella L. Rankin, Muthill, Perthshire, N.B.) ; 
Pokey (Enid Jackson, 12 Forest Road, Birken- 
head); Rose (A. Wilson Shaw, 180 West Regent 
street, Glasgow); Ram/agh (May Seddon ‘Tyrer, 
Southam Villa, Prestbury Road, Cheltenham) ; 
Semper (Hilda Pemberton, 19 Pepys Road, South 
Brockley, S.E.); Szad/ow (H. Elizabeth Sich, 
Norfolk House, Chiswick Mall); St. Zhidau/t (F. H. 
Ball, 141 Noel Street, Nottingham); Zhe Bulger 
(Mary G. Simpson, 199 Camberwell Grove, Den- 
mark Hill, S.E.); Zaffy (Mary Hughes, 52 Rane- 
lagh Road, Ealing); and Weir (Louise Bachiene, 
Tchenkweg 44, The Hague). 
DESIGN FOR A CERTIFICATE. 
(B Il. Extra). 

The awards in this competition will be announced 
in the next number, the selection not having yet 
been made. 

Stupy 1n Leap PENCIL OF GROUP OF FLOWERS. 
(C II). 

The First Prizk (One guinea) is awarded to 
(W. Cristall, Bronté Cottage, Lower 
Heath, Hampstead). 

The SECOND PRIZE (Half a guinea) to Canute 
(Eveline A. Brauer, St. John’s Road, Knutsford, 
Cheshire). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
All in a garden fair (Anna Channing, 2 Dia! Lawn, 
Hyde Park, Leeds); Bamdoo (Francois Quintella 
de Sampayo, 9 Rue de Spa, Brussels); Broom 
(Florence M. Chapman, Steel Cross, near ‘Tun- 
bridge) ; Blodeuyn (Miss Allen, 5 Albert Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.) ; Cardos (Charles Farrar, 20 
Clifton Road, Halifax, Yorks); Dodo (Josephine 
Norris, 32 Atwood Road, Didsbury, near Man- 
chester); Dunstan (Florence Noble, 65 St. Dun- 
stan’s Road, West Kensington); Zase/ (H. Maud 
Dawson, Bedford Street, Basford, Stoke-on-Trent) ; 
Florizel (William E. Tyler, Westgate, Bridgnorth) ; 
Fritillary (G. ¥. M. Hopkins, 97 Holywell, Oxford) ; 
Gael (James Campbell, Woodside, Busby, wd 
Glasgow) ; Garden Forget-me-not (Helen R. Cross, 
Cote, Surrey); Zadburnum (Mabel G. 
Richardson, The Dower House, Canwick, near 
Lincoln) ; Zindsay (Margaret Lindsay Proctor, 
Thornleigh, Ilkley, Yorks); Z’Ame (Eva Milne 
Atkinson, 15 Portland Crescent, Plymouth Grove, 
Manchester) ; JZay (May Dixon, Mulberry Green, 
Harlow, Essex); AZeg (Marian E. Furniss, West Hill, 
Epsom); MJackworth (Glencairn Shaw, 12 Ken- 


Egham, 


sington Crescent, W.); She (Cecilia Maw, Severn 
House, Iron Bridge, Salop); and Watchman (R. 
Morton Nance, 23 Westbourne Road, Penarth, S. 
Wales). 























Designs for Cloth Book-Covers (Competition B II.) 
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Designs for Cloth Book-Covers ( Competition B Ll.) 
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Designs for Cloth Book-Covers (Competition B II.) 
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A FLOWER STUDY 
IN LEAD PENCIL. 
BY “JAPONICA” 


FIRST PRIZE (COMPETITION C Il.) 
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A FLOWER STUDY 
IN LEAD PENCIL. 
BY “CANUTE’ 














A FLOWER STUDY 
IN LEAD PENCIL. 
HON. MENTION (COMPETITION C II.) BY “NARCISSUS B.” 
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HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME. 


““AND Paul wondered at the ways of 
women, and how they could make so 
much show for so little expenditure.” 

The Lay Figure read the sentence aloud. “No! 
it is not from the Epistles,” it added, “ but the 
concluding sentence of a romance, entitled ‘A 
Successful Love Match,’ which has been published 
in instalments in a weekly magazine for the home.” 

“But I see nothing very wonderful in it,” said 
the Aésthetic Designer. 

“Wait!” said the Lay Figure, “it is a romance 
of the joys of make-shift ; the last chapter is devoted 
to clock-cases made out of cigar-boxes, to crazy 
patchwork, and to a painted tea service at 44}d. a 
cup and saucer. Who shall say that art is not 
popular, when even the story of a love-match is 
delayed, or perhaps only thrown in as an excuse to 
heighten the allurements of ‘quaint’ devices to be 
made by nimble fingers ?” 

“Why take notice of that sort of thing?” said 
the Journalist. “Surely it is better that people 
should bedizen their homes with the cheapest finery 
than live amid sordid surroundings.” 

“Sordid!” the Lay Figure snorted ; “ what is so 
sordid as cheap finery ?—better deal tables and bare 
boards than cigar-boxes made into clock-cases, 
with 2s. 6d. American: bee-clocks, smothered in 
patchwork stuck on cigar-boxes.” 

“True,” said the Aisthetic’ Designer. “It is 
bad enough to see the horrors rich people buy ; 
but even those, being fairly workmanlike in finish, 
are better than rickety, sticky shams. I see your 
point. Itis the sham substitute for art you detest.” 

“Exactly,” the Lay Figure replied. “If these 
people cut out a front page of the Daily 
Graphic, or one of those excellent drawings the 
Daily Mail and the Daily Chronicle issue, 1 should 
applaud their taste. Many of these prints are far 
better than a fashionable photogravure ; but to 
make nasty little things out of scraps, and ‘use 
gold thread and quaint lettering’ to adorn them— 
it is really saddening.” 

“‘T am not so sure,” said the Man with a Clay 
Pipe ; “uneducated taste has a right to satisfy its 
longings—even your bedizened home reveals human 
effort to make its surroundings lovely. It is the 
duty of those who know better to be very tolerant 
with all who are ignorant. It is the pretentious 
poseur you should attack, not the little household 
in “The Limes,” £20 villa, or “The Homestead,” 
a dull but perky abode in a jerry-built terrace.” 

“Charity is misplaced if it condones shams,” 
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said the Lay Figure. 
costs. 


“We must fight those at all 
Remember that it is the spurious imitation 
which is the deadliest enemy to any applied art or 


craft. I think we should all betray our cause if 
we did not speak strongly against the blind leaders 
of the blind, who write on art-furnishing and the 
like in periodicals. It is the pretence of being 
artistic in their love for rubbish which annoys me.” 

“ Better look up the enlightened and help them,” 
said the Man with a Clay Pipe; “these trifles soon 
fade ; if you must attack, go for the leaders, the 
fashionable purveyors of things called ‘ Art,’ who, 
knowing better, deliberately ignore it, so that they can 
obtain the applause of the vulgar and profit thereby.” 

“Then you would permit this gossip on homes 
made beautiful by sticky and dust-collecting bric-a- 
brac to go unchallenged,” said the Lay Figure. 

“Certainly,” the Man with a Clay Pipe replied. 
“T rank it with the affecting anecdotes that end 
with a puff of a quack nostrum, or the so-called 
fashionable gossip that betrays the servants’ hall as 
its origin. There are too many deadly foes to 
waste one’s energies on these little midgets. If 
the readers of the ephemeral weeklies like to 
beguile themselves with such folly, let them.” 

“Tt saddens me,” said the Aésthetic Designer. 
“T feel as if one’s own gospel were travestied, 
one’s real efforts smirched and degraded, by these 
chatterers.” 

“That shows you have not found faith entirely,” 
said the Man with a Clay Pipe. “ Depression is 
usually an inward dissatisfaction with one’s own 
life. All we can do is to uphold the cause of art, 
and do all we can to awaken an appreciation for 
simplicity, for beauty in common things. I would 
rather a person openly delighted in these things if 
they pleased him, than profess a sham horror, pro- 
voked only by their being cheap and home-made. 
If such trifles add to the happiness of anybody in 
the world, why try to disturb the fallacy ?” 

“But shams must degrade those who delight in 
them,” the Lay Figure said. 

‘““Who is so honest he dare speak of others as 
pretending,” the Man with a Clay Pipe replied. 
“Thre best of us are constantly trimming and sup- 
pressing our opinions, for profit in the most cases, 
to avoid social discourtesy in others. Do the next 
thing as well as you know how to do it, and leave 
the failures to their natural oblivion. That is the 
only attitude worthy a man, whether he be artist or 
dullard. If the chatty little papers do no good they 
do not accomplish half the mischief that fashion- 
able furnishers and art dealers inflict by wilfully 
vulgarising fine objects to attract ignorant buyers.” 
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The Work of G. Segantini 


HE WORK OF G. SEGANTINI. 
BY BURNLEY BIBB. 


THE story of the painter Segantini’s 

life is the old story of genius breaking 

the bonds of circumstance and fighting on with 

face set steadfast to the goal. What is most rare 

in it is the isolation in which his development has 
been wrought out. 

His first impulse towards art, coming entirely 
from within himself, was fostered solely by his 
own striving, and finds its noble fruition far from 
the schools, the coteries and critics, apart with 
his only teacher, Nature, in the solitudes he has 
ever sought. In the building up of his strong 
individuality extraneous influences have played 
small part. 

Following no master, he has been himself, in so 
far as that be possible to 
one of us born to the 
inheritance of all art, and 
his earnest eyes have 
looked deep into the soul 
of things. Beneath the 
splendid skill with which 
he renders light and sun 
shine one feels his sense 
of the infinite. 

The mountain folk of 
his pictures are going about 
their toil in the uncon 
scious grace of simple 
beings, ennobled by the 
dignity of life, labour 
and love and sorrow ; the 
herds at pasture, or hom- 
ing to the pen, are painted 
in the love and under- 
standing of one who has 
been himself a shepherd 
of the flock; the moun- 
tains are modelled with a 
hand and heart that know 
their grandeur, and in the 
air about them one feels 
the upland freshness. 

These things he tells to 
us as he has seen them. 

No key is forced. If 
they be mostly sad it is 
because in the heart of the 
man there is something 
which thrills to the minor 
cadences of the song of 
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life, and that which his soul has felt he makes 
our souls feel. 

Segantini was born at Arco among the Trentine 
Alps, by the Lago di Garda. 
the bourgeoisie, his mother the descendant of an 


His father was of 


old nobilta di montagna, a hardy race of farmers 
and soldiers of fortune. 

At the death of his mother, which happened in 
his fifth year, the father took the child to Milan, 
where he left him in charge of a step-sister, and 
disappeared, to be seen no more. 

The sister was poor and went out to work, 
leaving the little fellow shut up in a garret-room, 
where he lived a wretched life for a couple of 
years, after which he ran away into the country, was 
taken in by kindly peasants, and became a little 
swineherd before he was quite seven. 

In these events of his lonely child-life, sketched 
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‘THE FOLD” 


by the man upon the gray background of dreary 
a pathos which 
gentle 


days, there is 

understand — the 

Segantini’s art. 
Solitude, that friend of the soul, was preparing 


helps one to 


melancholy pervading 


the fulness of it during the long winters, when 
the little boy, alone in his garret, looked forth from 
his small window, high up in the wall, upon the 
roof peaks and a patch of sky, and listened for the 
voices of the bells in the Campanile, while the 
mystery of sadness grew in the little trembling 
heart, and wistful fancies, his only playmates, wove 
their sombre thread into his life. 

His sweet mother but a tender memory, the 
father gone from him, alone, a loveless little wight 
among strangers and hardships, the boy learned to 
find within himself a strength on which to lean. 

In a letter to some questioner Segantini says :-— 
“The first time I took pencil in hand to draw was 
when I heard a poor contadina sighing over her 
dead child—Ah! if I had but a picture of her! 
she was so lovely.” 

And so his genius found its first awakening in 
love and sympathy. Some time later we find him 
again in Milan and attending the evening School 
of Ornament, where he aquarelles 


hardly 


copied old 
and drew from bas-reliefs of Donatello, 
managing to subsist the while. 
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He was commissioned by a friendly druggist to 
paint him a sign, and with some oil colours left 
over from this he began making studies from 
Nature. 

What was the character of his thoughts at this 
time, and what the intensity of emotion aroused in 
him by art, may best be told in his own words, 
which I quote from something he has sent me : 

“Tt was a festa. 

“With my elbows on the sill of my garret- 
window I was looking out over the roofs and towers 
of Milan in the light of the setting sun. 

“For some days I had felt an undefined loneli- 
I was nineteen. An ardent desire for love 
was burning in my brain. 

“On that day I had listened to an instrumental 
concert, and the music had excited my thoughts to 
flights of almost drunken fancy, in which forms of 
beauty twined and intertwined in rhythmic move- 


ness. 


ment, faded like smoke-wreaths, vanished in a rain 
of roses... . I was lulled in a dream of love. 
When I went out into the air I felt exalted. A 
smile shone upon my face. The 
seemed only kindly ones. . . . In this condition 
of mind I visited an exhibition of modern art. 
They 
They were 
the work of men who had seen things and copied 


faces I saw 


The paintings seemed insignificant, mute. 
had no power to hold my thoughts. 
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them on canvas. One, a 
landscape, in broad brush- 
work, seemed to please the 
people about it. 
nothing particular beyond 
the broad strokes. For 
people then, I 
thought, the beauty of 
painting lies in painting 
with a big brush. 

“Thinking of all that I 
found the light was failing 
and the lamps were light- 
ing down the street. . . . 

“That night I told my 
friend, a student of sculp- 
ture at the Academy, that 
the exhibition had not im- 
pressed me. He smiled 
with compassion, and told 
me I knew nothing of art. 
some coldness. 


I saw 


these 


STUDY 


We parted with 


“The next day I entered the elementary Figure 
class at the Academy, where I was already taking 
the evening course of Ornament. 

“T remained there a few months, long enough 
to convince me of the uselessness of academic in- 
struction for those born with a soul for art ; of the 
damage the academies do real art in turning out a 
lot of painters who are not artists. 

“ During that time I made my first oil-painting, 
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The Choir of the Church of San Antonio. 1 cer- 
tainly did not intend to produce a work of art, but 
only to try my strength in painting. 

“Through an open window a torrent of light fell 
upon the carved stalls of the choir. In endeavour- 
ing to paint this effect I found that mixing the 
colours on my palette gave me neither light nor 
truth, but that using colours pure and laying them 
side by side upon the canvas, in the quantities I 
should have used in mixing upon the palette, and 
so leaving the eye, looking at the painting from the 
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natural distance, to mix, to melt them together, 
gave an effect of more air, more light, and, conse- 
quently, of more truth. 

“This secret, nowadays an approved fact, had 
been perceived by painters of all times and all 
countries, the first of whom was Beato Angelico. 
It came to me through my loving and earnest study 
of Nature, and as something personal and _ in- 
dividual.” 

In his first studio, at Milan, he painted the 
Falconiera which his 
colour-sense was already making itself felt. 


rare 
But 
the old love of the open was strong upon him, and 


and some genre, in 


he was soon away again to the hills. 

“With this first technical method of colour and 
design, quite my own, I went into the Brianza, on 
the forefoot of the Alps, and remained there about 
four years. Nature came to seem to me an instru- 
ment playing an accom- 
paniment to a voice within 
my heart, which sang the 
calm harmonies of the 
sunsets and the intimate 
sense of things. 

“Nourishing in __ this 
way a melancholy which 
brought infinite sweetness 
to my soul, I ever strove 
to exalt myself.” 

- The Brianza is an idyllic 
land, lying partly between 
Here 
Segantini, entering upon 


Como and Lecco. 


his second manner, painted 
a series of pictures charac- 
terised by great depth of 
sympathy, originality, and 
grace of style. 

Of these the Ave Maria 
a Trasbordo was awarded 
the gold medal at Amster 
dam in 1883, after narrowly 
escaping rejection by the 
Milan Commission. 

In his largest painting 
of this Alla 
Stanga, bought by the 
National Gallery of Italy 
for twenty thousand lire, 


time, the 


the breadth and reserve 


which distinguish Segan 
tini’s later canvases are 
already observable. 

hills 


“From the I ‘* EVENING 


sought the mountains, and living in the huts and 
hamlets of the herdsmen and peasants I studied 
them, their animals, their surroundings, their 
land. Pushing on higher into the Alps of the 
Grison I stopped in Savognino, where I remained 
eight years. 

“There were summers on the upper pastures, 
winters in the mountain huts. Living up there at 
2500 metres above the sea I learned to look at the 
sun more daringly, to love its rays; I learned to 
study Nature in her most intense and luminous 
colouring, in her most vivid life.” 

And here, apart with Nature in the virginity of 
her eternal snows, in the silence of the high places, 
Segantini reverently labours at his calling, follow- 
ing with a heart open to all beauty and full of 
loving sympathy the simple lives of the mountain 
people, painting them in the weariness of their 
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FIGURE FROM ‘‘ ANNUNCIATION ” 


toil, choosing the nobler, albeit the sadder, side of 
their existence. 

Another Tyrolean, the peasant and painter 
Defregger, has idealised them. He is a roman- 
ticist, Segantini a realist. “ Defregger’s creations,” 
says Haack, “are full of the real German feeling 
of the old German masters. Segantini has that 
cool reserve in art which distinguished the old 
Italians, and which sets him apart from his con- 
temporaries.” 

For my part I find little of the formalism 
of the great Italians in Segantini, but rather warm 
humanity, throbbing life. 

His art is virile but pure ; never sensuous. Yet 
it is perfectly modern, and he has nothing to learn 
from the new schools. He is serious and reserved. 
His conceptions are “like the epic songs of a 
young nation,” says Haack. And, indeed, there is 
in them the freshness and the melancholy of the 
genuine Volkslied. His peculiar technique has plas- 
ticity ina marked degree. The colours, squeezed 
out thick, and laid one beside the other, give to 
some parts of the canvas a tapestry or mosaic 
effect. 

This is very strong in the foreground of Plough- 
ing in the Engadine, a large painting owned by the 
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Royal Pinakothek of Bavaria, and exhibited with 
other canvases and drawings by Segantini in 
last summer’s excellent salon of the “Secession” 
in Munich. The crystal atmosphere of this 
picture ; the depth and distance across the broad 
valley to the mountains ; the splendid rendering of 
these in scarp and slope and snowy peak; the 
plastic modelling and perfect detail of the central 
group; the depth of sentiment throughout the 
composition ; are the work of entire understanding 
and mastery. 

In the twilight sky of his pastoral the Heavy 
Hours, the effect of pulsing colour, of light in 
motion, is wonderfully rendered, in his peculiar 
method, by the colours of the solar spectrum, laid 
on in flecks of paint which melt together in the 
eye and give the glimmer of the evening air. The 
head of the woman against the sky in bold relief, 
and the drooping pose, suggest a melancholy reverie. 
The lowing cow, the answering calf, pushed by a 
shepherd toward the fold, the herd gathering in for 
the night and calling to one another as they do at 
evening, are eloquent of the sad monotony of the 
upland shepherd’s life, and are surely the work of a 
great animal painter. ‘The shadows of the falling 
night, the grey shadows of human fate, are stealing 
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STUDY FOR “‘ ALLA STANGA” 


over these figures and the quiet landscape. Above, 
the heavens glow like an opal. 

In an earlier work, /Ve// ’Ovile, the woman in 
the stable among the sheep, her hands, with the 
perpetual knitting a moment still, fallen in her lap, 
her face turned pensive to the lamplight, the 
cradle in the strong shadows behind her suggesting 
divided cares ; in another, the big dun cow in her 
littered stall turning her head with rolling eye and 
forward-pointed ears to the woman at her spindle 
in the lantern light, marking a sense of companion- 
ship between these two in the spot of light among 
the soft black shadows ; in the stir and life of the 
sheep and lambs upon the sunny Spring Pasture 
against the quiet of the shepherd lad asleep in the 
sunshine ; in these, and in those other many works 
of his, the inceptive designs for some of which are 
printed with this paper, all full of the poetry of the 
themes he chooses—the love of mothers, the trust 
and friendship of the humble masters and their 
humbler beasts, the simple joys and sorrows of the 
peasant’s life, the glory of the light, the shadow’s rest, 
the noble beauty of the mountain land—in these 
the power of the painter Segantini declares itself. 

Into the field of symbolism and mystic meaning, 
where of late he sometimes wanders, we will not 
follow him now. 

His mastery in this debatable land is not fully 
admitted of the critics, one of whom describes a 
certain work of his as “wanting the solemnity of 
the ancient religious paintings.” This picture is 
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entitled Frutto dell Amore, which somehow got 
itself translated in the “Secession ” 
Der gittliche Knabe, and surely it symbolises a very 
earthly mother-love indeed, one might say, and has 


catalogue into 


no intention of mysticism or of religious meaning. 

In one of his works of last year he symbolised 
the springtime of life with a pair of idealised lovers, 
joined in an embrace and smiling into one another's 
faces in the ineffable joy of young love, coming 
through the blooming rhododendrons of a mountain 
meadow in the glory of the vernal sunshine, toward 
a gushing spring, the Fontana della Vita, where sits 
an angel observing them with thoughtful face. 

That quality of his art, however, which will 
longest live, is not perhaps in pictures such as this, 
but rather in those homely scenes of peasant life 
which he transcribes with such deep sympathy and 
power of insight as leave us thrilling with a sweet 
sadness which he has likened to music in the heart. 

How Segantini feels the witchery of light in 
every key, and how he renders it in every medium, 
for he works as well in oils, in crayon, pastel, 
fusain, bistre, and the rest of it, one must see his 
work in colour to appreciate. 

His designs and sketches, done in a variant of his 
style in oils, though as often as not a mere tangle of 
woolly lines and scratches, are ever full of effect. 

There is usually a suggestion of colour worked 
in with strokes and dashes among the black lines, 
scarcely observable in the mass, but giving a 
wonderful degree of atmosphere. 
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Segantini’s creed is contained in these words 
from one of his letters on art: 

“The suggestiveness of a work of art is in propor- 
tion to the intensity of its conception, and this isin 
proportion to the delicacy, subtility, and purity of 
the artist’s senses... . . 

“To preserve his ideal during the execution of 
his work in its initial intensity, the artist must call 
upon all his forces . . . . keeping up continual vibra- 
tion of nerve to feed the fire, continual evocation, 
that the idea disperse not before it take on body and 
life upon his canvas in a work spiritually personal, 
materially true. Not with that outer superficial 
truth, the stamp of vulgar art, but that truth which, 
going beyond correct design and harmony of 
colour, gives life to the form, light to colour... . . 
The brush hurries over the canvas, obeying while it 
shows the tremour of the fingers into which all the 
nervous vibrations are gathered. 

“Objects, animals, persons are born, the smallest 
details take on form, life, light. The fire of art 
burns in the painter. In the tension of the 
emotion he is transferring to his work the fatigue 
of mechanical labour is lost. The work of art 
appears—whole—of one piece. It lives. It is 
incarnation of soul in material. It is crea- 
tion.” 
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HE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF 
AMERICA; THE TIFFANY 
GLASS AND DECORATIVE 
CO. BY CECILIA WAERN. 


AND why not say the Arts and Crafts? Well.... 
there are certainly arts in America and crafts too, 
growing up quietly in unexpected places, full of 
promise and worthy of study. But more immediate 
interest attaches to the arts that one would rather 
call industrial. ‘To neglect them would not only 
be to leave aside a characteristic and therefore 
interesting product of American civilisation and a 
good opportunity for study, under novel aspects, of 
some of the workings of “ industrialism ”—it would 
also be to leave out of the reckoning entirely some 
of the results that count most, artistically. 

As for the social gospel that lies at the heart of 
the English movement, the noble desire for the 
regeneration of society on widespread and practical 
lines, it is obviously out of the question here, at 
least for many a long year to come—though 
there is no knowing what may be brewing in the 
huge cauldron of strange elements and potent 
factors. For the present, however, it would be 
almost absurd to expect a serious “return to sim- 
plicity” in the land of mushroom fortunes, “social 
strugglers,” stimulating sun 
and air, enervating steam 
heat, and many other fac- 
tors that cannot be dwelt 
on here, but all making for 
complication and what 
Mrs. Meynell calls insim- 
plicity. The highest types 
escape it, and only seem 
the simpler and grander in 
the reaction against it. 
But the art outcome of a 
country and a period does 
not, unfortunately, con- 
form to the taste of the 
highest type, but to the 
demand of the general 
public and this public is 
more powerful here than, 
elsewhere. So until the 
art education that is 
agitating the length and 
the breadth of the land 
has fulfilled some of its 
lavish promises and 
leavened America through- 
out with a spontaneous art 
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sense, the typical outcome of American Decorative 
Art must still be classed as industrial and studied 
from its own point of view—or left alone. 

But it is time to descend from the thin upper 
air of general remark to the safe ground of definite 
information. It may be well to state, to begin with, 
that there are 
Tiffany establishments, 
both of which have 
contributed to make 


two 





Pa aa 


the name well known 
in Europe. 

There is Tiffany and 
Co. in Union Square, 
and 
jewellers, or perhaps I 
ought rather to say 
the silversmiths, as it 
their 


the goldsmiths 


is chiefly by 
interesting treatment of 
silver that they have 
attracted notice. 

There is the Tiffany 
Glass and Decorative 
Co. on Fourth Avenue, 
the large and compre- 
hensive establishment 
that has beea built up 
by degrees by the talent, 
versatility and business 


ability of Mr. Louis 
Comfort Tiffany, the 
son of Mr. Charles 
Lewis ‘Tiffany, the 
goldsmith. This es- 
tablishment consists of 
three branches: the 


glass works at Corona, 
Long Island, where no 
profane eye is allowed 
to penetrate ; a large 
cabinet-maker’s shopon 
Second Avenue,and the 
headquarters on Fourth 
Avenue. It is very hard to classify this Tiffany 
Glass and Decorative Co. according to European 
notions. It is a “firm” undoubtedly, but super- 
intended by an artist of rare decorative gifts and 
alert technical curiosity. It conforms to the wishes 
of customers and adapts itself to any problem 
presented as adroitly as a clever milliner—yet it 
has given us that classically beautiful product, the 
“Favrile” blown glass. Except for certain minor 
portions of the work, handiwork reigns supreme, 





VASE IN METAL AND ‘** FAVRILE” 


DESIGNED BY LOUIS C, 


and there is a tendency throughout to substitute 
handiwork for other modes. It is handiwork on 
a large scale, however, skilfully organised, in fact 
so skilfully organised, that it allows for the personal 
interest on the part of the worker, as well as 
obedience to the inspiration from the fountain 
head. The rate of the 
wages varies with the 
craft of worker ; 
trades’ 
walking delegates are 


the 
unions and 
powerless against the 
intelligent planning of 
the the 
financial strength of 
the concern. 

In the same way, 
the trained and skilled 
foremen and workmen 
that are sent out all 
over the 
carry out, supplemented 


whole and 


country to 


by local labour, large 
works in interior deco- 
rations are all all-round 
men, working together 
in harmony. Iam told 
that there has only been 


one strike in the 
Tiffany establishment, 
and that interesting 


both in its causes and 
When Mr. 
Tiffany first started his 


its results. 
workshops, he soon 
found out, as the starter 
of Merton Abbey had 
done, that the only way 
to get his ideas carried 
training 


out was by 


boys to the work from 


GLASS 
TIFFANY the ~ beginning. So 
he employed — such 
workmen as were to 


be had, putting boys under them as apprentices. 
After a while the men struck on the score of too 
many apprentices. Mr. Tiffany let them all go, 
replaced them by young women from the art 
schools where they had at least learned to use 
their eyes and their fingers in certain ways, and 
trained them himself. At present there are from 
forty to fifty young women employed in the glass, 
workshop, working at either mosaic or windows, 
generally ornamental. The larger memorial windows 
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are, as a rule, put together by men (in other work, 
shops). ‘The work of both men and women is di- 
rected by the ubiquitous chief. 

Extensive works in decoration have been carried 
out by the Tiffany Glass and Decorating Co. in 
different parts of America in churches, college 
halls, libraries and other public buildings. Mosaics 
of various kinds enter largely into these decorations. 
The figure mosaics will be mentioned later. ‘The 











The effect? Well, that is a matter of taste. I 
mean this seriously, and of course I refer to the 
esthetic impression only. Of the symbolism em- 
ployed I can only say that it is thoughtful, reverent, 
and—eclectic. The Tiffany ecclesiastical work 
certainly does not err on the side of baldness, as 
all will remember who saw the World’s Fair chapel 
with its sumptuous wealth of Tiffany Byzantine in 
mosaic, scroll borders, gorgeous hanging lamps 
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FIRE PLACE IN MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY’S MUSIC-ROOM 


illustration will give a notion of the work done in 
many churches on stalls, altar fronts, screens, 
panels, &c. The tesserz are all of the Tiffany or 
“Favrile” glass, and a peculiar richness is given by 
the varying texture and density of the glass and 
the insertion of bits of mother-of-pearl. The lectern 
shown on p.162 is in pearly whites and gold, the cross 
inlaid in green Connemara marble and rosary beads, 
peacock blues prevail in the inlaid borders on the 
risers, dark marbles and rich deep blues in the 
background. 
158 


and marble inlays. The effect was to many, in- 
deed, over-ripe and heavy, with a tendency to 
somewhat cloying sweetness in the modified Cos- 
mati work, translated into peacock blues and 
greens. But this may only be a passing phase. 
It certainly does not affect the value, at the present 
moment, of the happy return to the use of beautiful 
material in the inlays—choice marbles, onyx, ala- 
baster, mother-of-pearl, slabs and small panels of 
“Favrile” glass, almost as beautiful as marble. All 
this may seem to European critics puzzling in its 





























FIRE-PLACE IN THE LIBRARY 
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eclecticism, lacking in true style and in that fervour 
and conviction that gives mystic glow to the most 
sumptuous colour. But it has distinct elements of 
originality and merit, and must e’en be taken for 
what it is—the typical outcome of a period of 
groping. The the 
material is, after all, the main thing now in this 
kind of work. 
off looking for it, or labelling it. 

As for the American style, that all we Europeans 


sense of value of beautiful 


“Style” will come when we leave 


look for so eagerly when we first come over, we 
soon learn that the elements of it, if they exist, are 
still in fusion. Of course there is much here that 
is more American than most Americans realise, in 
the trend of taste, in the sense of colour, in the 
distinctive feeling for line and proportion, in a 
thousand nameless nothings that go to make a 
style far more than originality of motive. Perhaps 
it is one of the real achievements of L. C. Tiffany 
A Tiffany 


unmistakable 


that he has caught this, given it a voice. 
room is a thing apart, with an 
American note—in spite of its eclecticism. 

It is eclectic, of course, this Tiffany style, like 
everything else here. America is still in the stage 
of assimilation. ‘Tiffany’s main sources of inspira- 
tion have been the Oriental and transitional styles 
that have something colouristic in their very treat 


ment of lines and masses. He knows them well 
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But Mr. Tiffany does not 
belong to the great American school of tracing 


and uses them freely. 


paper that claims so many architects for its own. 

In the true eclectic spirit, old objects are with 
out hesitation incorporated into the scheme of 
decoration. Mr. Tiffany belongs to the type of 
artist that turns everything to decorative account. 
On this page is shown a window of translucent beach 
pebbles and metal filagree. The fireplace (p. 159) 
in Mr. Tiffany’s library was inspired by the acqui- 
sition of whole barrelfuls of Japanese swordguards. 
P. 158 shows the fireplace in the music-room of the 
Tiffany house, designed as the setting for a panel 
of specimens of old glass. To the right is a shallow 
cabinet with a small select collection of antique 
glass. The mosaic of this mantel is of varying 
tesser, or small tiles, of pale sea-green glass, 
opaque, clear, clouded, or iridescent, on a platina 
foil. 
Greek charm of exquisite proportion and noble 


- The walls of this room, noticeable for its 
simplicity, are of dull gold, with groups of pictures 
in tender green and white ; quiet effective attention 
on original lines is paid to details of windows and 
doors, coving and frieze. The studio (p. 163) is still 
more eclectic, as the whole street front of a house 
in India has been taken and combined with a truly 
gorgeous American window, with lamps, chains, 


‘ plants of many lands, with a kind of decorative 


jungle. The panel on p. 165, part of a 
door in this same studio, illustrates Mr. 
Tiffany’s fondness for combining metal 
work and glass in various interesting ways. 
It may be mentioned in passing that the 
metal workshops were first started, because 
it was found impossible to get the manu 
facturers to carry out the designs given. 
Their presence in the building has natu 
rally proved full of happy temptations to 
Mr. Tiffany’s experimental turn of mind 
and tasteful ingenuity. In this case the 
gilt scrollwork is made of the lead ribbons 
used for leading windows. By the courtesy 
of Mr. Tiffany I am also allowed to pub 
lish a specimen of a work still in the inte 
resting tentative stage (p. 157). 

The metal work of this piece is put 
together first, and the glass then blown 
into it. In another piéce that I saw, to 
be used as a lamp, the metal work pre 
dominated, and a rich ruby opalescent 
glass was blown into the perforations of 
an open-work brass globe. These and 
other similar pieces are only to be seen , 
upstairs in the inner sanctum, half-studio 
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and half-workshop, of the metal-work floor. To 
me this is one of the most fascinating parts of 
the building. Here choice pieces of blown glass 
lie around, awaiting attention from Mr. Tiffany or 
his intelligent aide, among odds and ends of all 
kinds ; the dark-green “ turtle-backs” of moulded 
that make such delightful hall lamps, 
knobs and jewels of glass, bits of unused metal- 
work and other representatives of suggestive experi- 
ments, new departures, or frank failures. The same 
spirit prevails in all the other branches of work 
done in this large decorative establishment, such as 
furniture, hangings, embroideries, &c. The back 
premises and stairways are full of waifs and strays 
of abandoned essays in every direction—sometimes 
of a very costly kind, or touching upon domains 
such as etched stuffs, where modern 
French and Belgian artists have 
found some of their new departures. 

The experimental nature of the 
Tiffany work is at once the weakest 


glass 


and the strongest point of this 
curiously complicated organisation. 
The weak points are obvious. The 
results of this ceaseless movement, 
with the colouristic bias shown, 
must vary in interest and import- 
ance; much of it must perforce 
seem to purists barbaric, not to 
On the 
other hand, conquests are won this 
way that could hardly be won in 


say barbarous, in taste. 


any other way—nay, products are 
turned out, when the Fates are pro- 
pitious, that differ very little in the 
essential qualities of novelty, sim- 
plicity and straigh'forwardness from 
the “ creations ” of individual crafts- 
men. The tendency is to grace 
and worldliness, rather than dignity 
austerity; but that is the 
American note. We have hinted 
at the of this 
big American concern; it is time 


and 
* commercialism ” 


to define it more closely. It is 
shown in two ways : “ The Tiffanys’ 
certainly do not try to emulate 
Morris and Co. in educating the 


, 


public taste ; their aim is to sell, 

to persuade, not to elevate or 

instruct ; there is also a tendency 

to simplify the labour expended, 

as far as possible, with a view 

to reducing the cost of production. 
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But no commercial considerations are allowed to 
stand in the way of the alert curiosity of the highly 
gifted artist who is the soul of the concern, and 
whom I would suspect of sometimes regarding the 
workshops as nothing but a splendid opportunity 
for trying experiments on a large scale. The 
simplification of labour itself tends in two ways— 
if, for instance, some charming Japanese models 
are “cheapened” in this process of translating, 
and really new forms and devices, almost Greek or 
Japanese in their directness, are evolved in this 
way. 

Other factors are at work, too, affording us the 
most interesting glimpses of old truths in new 
forms. The history of the Tiffany lamps is a 
case in point. ‘The older well-known type would 
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certainly not find favour in the eyes of purists 
among my English friends. It is a combination of 
white glass and gold; the main feature being a 
gilt network of heavy filigree over the huge globe. 
This was before the time of the Favrile blown 
glass. ‘The introduction of this brought a series of 
the most beautiful forms ; large pears, drops, gourds, 
eggs, in what may be called the Cipollino glass ; 
quaint indented Japanese vase-forms in dark metallic 
ware, lustred, iridescent or dull. The use of thete 
for lamps has by degrees brought about a complete 
revolution of style. No two pieces of Favrile being 
exactly alike, each design has to be individually 
considered, and the hand-wrought metal made to 
follow all the caprices of the material ; for instance, 
all the little dents and curves round the mouth of 
the vase, into which the well is sunk. The charm 
of direct contact with the material has worked in 
another way too, and the aim is to let the metal 
interfere as little as possible with the wonderful 
beauty of the Much 
necessity to bé expended upon keeping the two 
each other. All 


glass. thought has of 


materials in proper relation to 


depends on the requirements of the piece of 


glass chosen. The metal is given a kind of 
patina which harmonises with the colour of the 
glass. ‘Thus it may be either dull gold, silvery, 


or quiet grey, according to the relative coolness 
or warmth of the Cipollino veinings of the glass, 
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or it may be reddish, greenish, or variegated, 
Xc. 

The mention of the lamps brings me on to the 
question of the Favrile glass in all its variety of 
But this must be made the subject of 
CECILIA WAERN. 


forms. 
another paper. 


N GARDENING: WITH 
DESCRIPTIONS OF SOME 


FORMAL GARDENS IN 
SCOTLAND. BY J. J. 
JOASS. 


DurRING the Renaissance in Italy gardening was 
looked upon as an important and necessary branch 
of architecture, the villa and garden being inva- 
riably designed as a whole by the architect, and 
the Italian gardens of the Renaissance, the proto 
type and model of all our first formal gardens, owe 
much of their unity of design and completeness to 
this circumstance. 

After a long period of divergence and separation, 
these two branches of design show signs of 
becoming again happily united, and the following 
little 


examples of a similar system or combination may 


notes on some more remote and known 
be of interest at the present time. 

As the principles of the Renaissance spread, 
gardens were laid out all over Europe in 
the Italian manner, strongly influenced, 
like the architecture, by the natural ten- 
dencies of the races by whom the style 
was adopted. 

The climate of England, so favourable 
to the production of velvety turf and fine 
the the 


Englishman for tree and plant life, gave 


foliage, and natural love of 
him a great advantage in this respect 
over his foreign rivals, and probably 
accounts for the superiority the English 
gardeners are said to have attained. 
Travellers from abroad, struck with their 
beauty and the care lavished upon them, 
have described the English gardens in 
glowing terms, and attempts were even 
made to reproduce the English manner 
of gardening in France, and English and 
Scottish gardeners were in great demand. 
The attempt, however, met with little 
success abroad, owing to the difference 
of soil and climate, but the “ Boulingrin” 
and other English features became 
regular parts of the French garden. 
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About the end of the seventeenth century 
England must have abounded in gardens of the 
Formal type. Not only the great mansions had 
their terraced gardens, their mounts and orangeries, 
but the smaller holdings seem all to have pos- 
sessed gardens, often very elaborate ones. Evelyn 
describes many belonging to his acquaintances, and 
is constantly giving hints to his friends on the 
management of their gardens, as if gardening were 
one of the favourite pursuits of the gentlemen of 
the period. 

In France and Italy, on the other hand, the small 
garden hardly existed, and when it did it was only 
in a horticultural sense, and was never treated as a 
pleasaunce as in England ; only the great gardens of 
the nobility were so designed, though in Holland 
the careful Dutchman often had a small garden 
trimly kept and usually grotesquely ornamented. At 
the end of the seventeenth century, indeed, it had 
become fashionable to imitate these Dutch gardens 
in England, and _ curious tree-clipping—‘ the 
topiarian art”—was carried to the verge of absurdity 
and extravagance, and offered a,ready butt for the 
sarcasm of the apostles of the landscape school 
which was so soon to follow. 

The end of the eighteenth century saw a great 
change come over gardening. Like architecture 
and literature, it had passed through the different 
phases called Elizabethan, Jacobean, &c. The 
influence of the great classic’ revival represented in 
literature by Addison and Pope, and in architecture 
by Kent and Chambers, now overtook gardening. 

Till this time the garden had been a distinctly 
defined part of the grounds—a garth, as the word 
means—enclosed by wall or hedge, but now this 
boundary line was to vanish. 

Le Notre, the ‘designer of the great gardens of 
the Tuileries and Versailles, laid it down as a prin- 
ciple that formality and design should not be con- 
fined to the garden, but that the whole estate should 
be laid out by rule; in fact, that there should be 
no definite boundary between the garden and the 
park. Accordingly, he set out his woods in regular 
masses, with avenués crossing and recrossing, con- 
verging to certain points or foci, with formal glades 
and open spaces. 

This was the beginning of the end of the Formal 
garden. The principles advocated by Kent and 
Browne are only a further development in the same 
direction. As Walpole puts it, “Kent leapt the 
fence and saw that all nature was a garden.” Atone 
sweep the old order was changed and the formal 
garden disappeared. Instead of the house incorporat- 
ing itself with the surrounding country by orderly 
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degrees ; first the terraced paths and lawns, the 
formal alleys and parterres of the garden, then the 
more remote shrubbery or orchard leading to the 
natural beauties of the park or chase, the reformers 
said that all these ornaments, betraying the bungling 
hand of man, must go. Anything done by the gar- 
dener must imitate “ Nature’s graceful touch,” and 
the scene should be such that a landscape-painter 
would choose it as a subject for his brush. 

The garden proper, if it were still necessary that 
flowers or vegetables should be artificially grown, 
must be stowed away in some unfrequented spot 
where no eye might be offended by the uncouth 
rites of garden craft. A Greek temple, a pagoda or 
two, and perhaps a sham ruin dotted here and there, 
might be permitted, and were indeed sometimes 
thought necessary, to display the classic taste of the 
proprietor, but the antiquated dials and mytho- 
logical absurdities, the 


** Statues growing that noble place in 
All heathen goddesses most rare, 

Homer, Plutarch, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
All standing naked in the open air,” 


must be done away with—and they were. 

The Romantic phase, which Scott represents, was 
scarcely less destructive to the old gardens than that 
which preceded it. 

Instead of the classic groves and clumps, the 
conventional lakes, made to look like rivers, and 
veiled and hidden paths going nowhere in particular, 
the new school would substitute the wildness of 
natural scenery, or as near it as they could get with 
the materials at hand, and the destruction of the 
well-ordered pleasaunces went on as before. 

There were some men, however, who realised the 
mischief that was being done by the destruction of 
these characteristic and thoroughly national expres- 
sions of an art, and protested vigorously against it. 
Sir Uvedale Price, who wrote a book on the subject 
at the beginning of this century, witnessed the de- 
struction of his own garden by a landscape improver, 
and lamented the change pathetically when it was 
too late. For his own garden, with its peaceful 
alleys and quaint ornaments, and its associations 
that appealed to him so strongly, he got a park with 
the fashionable hahas, “ just like everybody else’s.” 

Scott also, though he could not rise to the “antics” 
of the topiary artists (an opinion which he shares 
with Lord Bacon, another authority on the’ subject), 
bitterly laments the atrocity which deprived Glamis 
of its seven circles of walls and terraces, with their 
architectural ornaments, “the latter the work of 
Inigo Jones.” His fine description of the garden 
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FORMAL GARDEN AT BARNCLUITH 


at Barncluith, in his essay in the Quarterly Review, 
and the description of others in his novels, show 
that he at least had a true appreciation of the 
architectural capability of the garden even at that 
time. 

Without entering into the discussion which has 
been waged more or less warmly on the relative 
functions of the architect and the horticultural 
artist in regard to garden design, it may be pointed 
out that most of, and perhaps all, the greatest 
architects since the Renaissance have supposed 
themselves capable of designing gardens. Sir John 
Vanbrugh certainly declined the responsibility in the 
case of Blenheim, but he leaned neither to the one 
side nor the other, and suggested that a landscape- 
painter should be consulted. In his time, however, 
the architectural side of gardening was not con- 





sidered, and the landscape 
school was in its palmy 
days. 

Also it cannot be doubted 
that the great gardens of the 
world—the villa gardens of 
Italy, the models of all the 
rest—were designed by the 
architect of the building. 
Vignola, Sangallo, Raphael, 
Palladio, and many more, all 
excelled in this branch of 
design. Le Notre laid out 
the great gardens of Ver- 
sailles and the Tuileries, and 
our own Inigo Jones and 
Wren were often consulted 
about the disposal of the 
grounds of an estate. Wren’s 
design for the garden and 
park at Hampton Court for 
William III., of which the 
great avenue and Diana 
pond at Bushey Park was 
the first instalment, is still 
extant, and shows a great 
scheme in which William 


RPA - 
Puli, meant to emulate the mag- 


nificence of Versailles. 

It may be, however, that 
in these days of varied in- 
terest, and so many different 
schools and_ shades_ of 
thought, there will always 
remain those who prefer the 
wildness of untamed nature, 
or at least an imitation of it, 
and those who incline to a certain degree of . 
formality and restraint, where art and nature may 
in the garden meet half way, and where in_ his 
“pleasaunce” a man may feel that he has not 
quitted the retirement of his dwelling though in 
the open air and among the birds and flowers. 

As the landscapist sets up no rule or model for 
his guidance, but only nature, he has his material 
and inspiration ever before him. With the for- 
malist it is different. He follows a tradition, and 
careful study of what has already been done is 
Unfortu- 
nately in England almost every vestige of what 


necessary for success in his manner. 


has been done has disappeared, and only by dili- 
gent study of old drawings and laborious hunting 
up of the existing examples can they be studied. 
Particulars of some of the formal gardens still 
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remaining in Scotland may therefore be of use to 
the student. 

Scottish gardening, like all the other arts, was 
greatly retarded by the disturbed and_poverty- 
stricken state of the country during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

In the south the soil and climate might have 
enabled them to rival the English 
gardens, though in the north the con- 
ditions were not so favourable. ‘The 
picturesque and romantic sites of 
many of the baronial residences, too, 
usually supplied the great desideratum 
of the garden designer, steeply sloping 
ground giving opportunities for ter- 
raced or hanging gardens, while a 
copious supply of water made the 
construction of fountains an easy 
matter. This peculiarity of site they 
share with many Italian gardens, 
which they sometimes recall in a 
rugged and perhaps uncouth manner, 
but with a certain fitness of their own, 
corresponding to the rude character of 
the national architecture. 

It was not till the seventeenth cen- 
tury that gardening as an art began in 
Scotland. Mary and her train of 
French followers gave an impetus to 
the fashion a hundred years before, 
but little was done. Many flowers 
and plants new to Scotland were in- 
troduced at that time however, and 
the design of some of our early gar- 
dens is ascribed with more or less 
plausibility to Mary, notably the 
curious glass garden at Fordel. 

In the seventeenth century many of 

our finest gardens were laid down. 
They seem to have owed their design 
not to professional gardeners, but 
usually to the owners of the castles and mansions 
themselves. ‘To this period belong the gardens at 
Edzell, Murthly, Barncluith, and many others. 
- Though possessing originally, of course, infinitely 
fewer gardens than England, a greater proportion 
of these seem to have survived. Being a poorer 
country, perhaps few proprietors could afford to go 
in for the expense of decorating their grounds in 
the new manner, levelling the terraces, uprooting 
the hedges, and forming the artificial lakes with 
belts and clumps that were then considered correct 
taste. 


The moderate scale of these Scottish examples 
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also adapts them as most suggestive models for 
everyday application when the pleasaunce is_be- 
coming again a part of the English dwelling, and 
the architect sometimes has the opportunity of 
adding to the interest of his design and carrying 
out more fully its use and meaning by laying out 
the garden as well. 
BARNCLUITH. 

The romantic site of this garden 
has been beautifully described in 
Scott’s essay on Forest Trees in the 
Quarterly Review already referred to. 
The ground on which it is laid out is 
almost precipitous, as will be seen 
from the section (page 167), the general 
incline being about 55°. In size it is 
very small, about 60 ft. in width over 
all, and the terraced part under 150 ft. 
in length. The lower or first terrace, 
which is of grass, overhangs the River 
Evan with a drop of 50 ft. or 60 ft. to 
the water. There is neither rail nor 
parapet for the greater part of its 
length, though one or two clipped 
yews, a holly-tree or so, and a fine 
acacia form an imaginary barrier. At 
the western end of this terrace is the 
circular basin of a fountain, with a 
short pillar bearing a carved bowl in 
the centre, but now overgrown ‘with 
vegetation. 

Opposite this, and recessed in the 








retaining wall, is a great arched seat, 
also in a rather ruinous condition. 
At the east end is a garden-house, a 
charming little building of two storeys, 
with a claret-house or summer-house 
above, and perhaps a tool-house below. 
It is of late Scottish Renaissance 
work, and has a very curious outside 
staircase. 

Adjoining it on the south, and built out on the 
precipice, is a flight of steps leading to a terrace on 
the east side corresponding to the level of the first 
floor, which may be entered from it. From here a 
straight path extends 300 ft. or more to the extreme 
end of the garden, and the ground, ornamented with 
flower-beds and shrubs and a line of clipped yews, 
falls rapidly to the river, but without terraces at 
this part, except where a short retaining wall checks 
the steepness of the slope. 

The second terrace is reached by a very narrow 
flight of steep steps at the west end. Adjoining 
this is another smaller garden-house partially exca- 
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THE OLD KEEP, EDZELL 


vated in the rock, and in the same style as the 
claret-house. <A straight gravel path leads to an 
archway at the east end of the terrace correspond- 
ing to the garden-house, and from the inner edge 
of this path a slope of solid masonry reaches to 
within 3 ft. of the level of the third terrace. 

Proceeding through the arch at the west end 
and up a few steps the path forms a narrow terrace 
by itself, and leads under a row of three stone 
arches to the house, which is on this level 200 ft. 
or so to the east and overlooking the river, and 
the terrace continues eastward, like the first, to the 
end of the garden. The third terrace, also reached 
by narrow steps at the west end, is of grass, with 
beds of flowers and an arbour of roses in the 
centre ; at the east end is an enclosed wall, and at 
the west the steps leading to the fourth terrace. 
There are no flowers on the fourth terrace, but 
plain grass and one or two clipped shrubs of box, 
yew and holly. On the stone edging are a couple 
of urns with flowering plants. This terrace opens 
at the east end to the flower-garden and shrubbery 
about the house, where there is a fine dial. Above 
it is the fifth and highest terrace, which has also a 
steep grass slope, and a narrow pathway from the 
house leading to the flights of steps at the west 
end of the garden. 


EDZELL. 


This is also a garden of small extent, but of 
completely different character from the last. 

The old keep of the Lindsays was one of the most 
unpromising subjects for the garden designer. A 
square block rising to a great height, without orna- 
ment of any kind, but the usual embattled pro- 
jections at the top. On the north-east was a large 
courtyard, strongly walled, and several lines or circles 
of defence completed what must have been a 
powerful fortress. 
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FROM A DRAWING BY J. J. JOASS 


The garden, in keeping with the rest of the 
architecture, was enclosed on three sides by great 
walls, and on the north it adjoined the keep and 
courtyard. 

Every vestige of path and parterre, or whatever 
method was used to ornament the enclosure, is 
gone, but the interior of the wall itself, with the 
summer-house at one corner and the bath-house 
and well at the other, is of the greatest interest, and 
evidences the taste and classic lore of the Earl of 
Lindsay, who designed it. 

The wall was divided into compartments of 
about ten feet by shafts, of which only the caps, 
bases, and bands remain. In the alternate spaces 
are a series of recesses resembling in elevation the 
“Fess Chequé ” of Heraldry, which appears on the 
coat-of-arms of the Crawfords, and above these 


’ 


three raised stars, the “ Mullets” of the Lindsay 
coat-of-arms, signifying the union which had taken 
place between the two families by the marriage of 
Lord Lindsay and a lady of the house of Crawford. 
The recesses are hollowed out at the bottom, 
making little pockets for plants or flowers, and in 
the centre of each star or “mullet” is a circular 
opening leading to a recess hollowed in the stone, 
where pigeons or other birds might nest. 

In each of the other divisions there is a large 
recess below for flowers, and above a panel with 
figures of quaint design in an architectural frame. 

Those on the east wall contain a selection of 
mythological deities in the following order, begin- 
ning at the north wall: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, Diana, Mercury and Luna, each with a 
shield bearing the proper emblem, perhaps the 
tutelary deities of the days of the week (page 
171). 

On the south wall are represented the sciences : 
Rhetorica, Dialectica, Arithmetica, Musica, Geo- 
metrica, with figures representing each and appro- 
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priate symbols ; and on the west are the virtues : 
Charitas, Justitia, Spes, Fidus, Prudentia, Forti- 
tuda, Temperantia, similarly represented. The 
symbolism of these carvings is sometimes very 
complete and ingenious. 

The charming little summer-house is at the south- 
east corner. It has two storeys, the lower one 
vaulted. It is still in the native Scottish style, and 
shows little of the Renaissance influence of that 
time, and the details are full of refinement. 

Jeneath are two small rooms with groined 
ceilings, one entering from the garden and the other 
from the outside under the circular staircase in the 
turret. Above,and reached by this staircase, is a large 
room which was once panelled and had a painted 
ceiling. This garden was laid out about the year 
1604. 

BALCASKIE. 

Writing in the year 1710, Sir Robert Sibbald 
says: “A little above Pittenweem, to the north-west, 
is Balcaskie, a very pretty new house with all 
modern conveniences of terraces, garden, park, and 
planting ;” and fortunately this description applies to 
it still, though the house is not so new as it once 
was. 

A long avenue of fine limes and elms leads to the 
courtyard in front of the house, “The Forecourt.” 


It is of grass enclosed by yew hedges and divided 
by the path in the centre. On either side of the 
house, and joined to it by curved flanking walls 
ornamented with niches and urns, are the servants’ 
wing on the left and the stable wing on the right. The 
space enclosed by these buildings is gravelled and 
forms a semicircular base to the Forecourt. 

To the south of the house, and extending about 
as far again on either side, is the garden. It is 
arranged on three different planes or levels. The 
upper part adjoining the house is divided into 
three squares by paths and hedges. The centre 
division is laid out with a parterre of flowers, and 
one of a pair of magnificent cedars still remains. 
The division to the east has beds of shrubbery, and 
that to the west plain grass. 

In front of this terrace, next the balustrade of the 
retaining wall, is a gravel path running the whole 
length, with a gateway leading to the farm buildings 
at the east, and a corresponding opening in the 
retaining wall of the garden at the west, looking 
out to the park below. A fine staircase at either 
end leads to the lower terrace, a drop of about 
eighteen feet. 

This terrace is also divided into three parts, the 
centre one being a bowling-green slightly sunk from 
the general level. The other parts have parterres 
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of flowers with a statue or two. The retaining 
wall is supported by a row of twelve deep buttresses, 
with the bust of a Roman emperor on each. 
These busts are not remarkable as sculpture—there 
is far too much of a family likeness for that—and 
nothing is pretended but sheer conventionality, 
but the general effect of the long succession of 
quaint heads is very striking. 

There existed at one time summer-houses at the 
east and west corners of this terrace which have 
been removed. 

There are some very quaint figures on the upper 
terrace, among them a flamboyant Diana in the 
north-east corner, balancing herself with great skill 
on one foot; and some delightful boy figures, a 
little Moor, and another sulky boy with a finger in 
his mouth. 

Beneath these terraces is the lower or kitchen 
garden, but the borders are so trim and well kept, 
with rows of espaliers for background to the flowers, 
that it is a very gay sight from the upper terraces. 

Exposed to the south, and sheltered by the 
rising ground from the north, and by walls and 
higher trees from the east and west, this is an ideal 
spot for a garden, and many delicate plants are said 
to thrive in it that usually require artificial heat and 
the protection of glass. 
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STIRLING. 

The situation of this garden is unrivalled in 
Scotland. It lies on the top of the rock of Stirling, 
adjoining the Greyfriars church, with the winding 
Forth far below and the magnificent hills of the 
Trossachs in the distance. 

The building is placed in the northern corner of 
the triangular site, and faces the main approach 
from the east, sheltered from the wind, however, by 
the Greyfriars church. The bowling-green lies 
directly south, overlooked by a long terrace, and 
the difficult corner at the back of the building, 
raised above the terrace and with a stone seat 
round, becomes a convenient spot for a view of 
the grounds, with the town winding down the slope 
behind. 

The awkward triangle remaining at the south- 
west was formed into a garden in the Dutch 
manner with flower-beds bordered with box and 
narrow paths between, arranged in a desultory way, 
with a selection of clipped yews, hollies and box 
trees. The dial at the centre of the west side of 
the green is of rather unusual design. 

The value of the long lines of the terraces 
and balustrades is very evident (page 175). They 
give an air of completeness and stability to the 
building by lengthening its base line. They also 
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formed a most convenient place for the “ decayed 
the 
founded, to loiter about when not more actively 


gild breither,” for whom institution was 


engaged on the bowling-green. 


CRATHES. 

This is a little known specimen of a simple 
variety of formal garden not uncommon in Scot 
land. 
ficent lawns and trees surrounding the place give it 


It is unpretentious enough, but the magni- 


a fine effect. 
Here, as usual, there is a rapid slope of the 
ground, and a good fall is obtained between the 
bowling-green and the flower-garden. There is 
little 
flight of steps to this terrace and a large recess for 
total; but the 


contour of the ground is taken advantage of to the 


or no stonework. The retaining wall and 


a summer seat are the sum natural 
full, and the massive yew hedges are very well 
arranged to prevent one seeing too much of the 
garden at once. 

There is a charming view of the picturesque 
turrets and towers of the castle from the alley in 
the centre of the garden, which could only have 
been devised by one who thoroughly appreciated 
the picture. 

The kitchen-garden is on the south-west and laid 
out in the usual squares divided by paths, with 


and 


corner is a large aviary, one of the very few remain 


a path border all round. In the north-east 
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ing specimens of an almost invariable feature in a 
well-appointed old garden. 


FORDEL. 

Fordel, in Fifeshire, has the remains of one of 
the earliest Scottish gardens. The Castle is situated 
on a small plateau at the junction of two streams. 
A deep ditch joining the two glens defended it 
on the third side. 

The whole area of this plateau is now a garden, 
but originally the east side only was so occupied. 

There are two parterres of flower-beds divided 
by a grass avenue with a sloped bank at the lower 
end. In the centre of each division stood a large 
cedar, but only one remains now. ; 

On the east side is an immense yew hedge 
25 feet high and 11 feet wide, with a surface smooth 
as a billiard-table—a splendid background for the 
brilliant flower-beds. 

The curious glass garden, said to have been de- 
signed by Mary, and dating probably from her time, 
has been removed from its original position, but 
preserves its characteristics. 

The various patterns are outlined in box most 
accurately cut and filled in with glass of different 
colours, and the paths with white gravel. It is, of 
course, intended to be looked at from the upper 
windows of the house, and lies close under the 
walls. These glass gardens appear to have been 
un importation from France, but, like all the more 
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fanciful and spectacular ef- 
fects of foreign gardens, never 
became very common in this 
country, where more sober 
fashions prevailed. 

‘The modern garden is an 
extensive affair, in a different 
part of the grounds, with 
preserves and fruit and vege- 
table gardens and large glass- 
houses. The grounds gene- 
rally are very picturesque. 
Well planted, with paths and 
rustic bridges over the 
streams, they combine the 
advantages of the formal and 
landscape styles ; each is in 
its proper place. 

Looking at such a place as 
this, it is surprising to think 
how completely the formal 
style has disappeared. We 
might so easily have had 
examples of both styles, pre- 
served as in this case, to 
delight the followers of each 
school. 
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Tangier as a- Sketching Ground 


A SKETCHING 
BY NORMAN 


ANGIER AS 
GROUND. 
GARSTIN. 


DEAR—,—I remember your once ask- 
ing me what sort of place Tangier was for painting, 
and I remember answering you enthusiastically and 
inadequately, “‘ Oh, a jolly place, lots of stunning 
stuff about.” You seemed satisfied at the time with 
this astounding description, and some conversational 
pointsman switched the talk on to other lines over 
which we hurried, I have no doubt, just as rapidly 
and exhaustively. Now it seems you want a little 
more knowledge, a trifle more of detail, and, lo, 
though my memory is charged with numberless de- 
lectable c/ichés, yet when I think how I shall begin, 
it seems to find no more co- 
herent words than the re- 
frain, “Oh, a jolly place, lots 
of stunning stuff about.” 

First of all, as to getting 
there, that is easy, inasmuch 
as there is a stately proces- 
sion of great ships for ever 
passing through -the pillars 
of Hercules from every port 
in every land, and pausing 
for a moment at Gibraltar, 
whose sunset gun booms 
over the narrow seas, and 
may be heard upon a still 
evening by the greybeards 
who love to sit near the 
water-gate against the grey 
crumbling walls of Tan- 
gier. 

I have often heard you 
say, “I don’t care very 
much about these Eastern 
subjects, they don’t appeal 
to me somehow,” and I 
more than sympathise with 
your lack of interest in the 


banalities of Eastern pic 


tures. The art of painting 
consists of new and per 
sonal visions of old and 


familiar scenes, whereas the 
commonplace painter, 
whether of 
West, is for ever presenting 


the East or 
you with impersonal and 
wearisomely familiar visions 
of scenes that are some- 


times new and sometimes old. Furthermore, when 
he goes to the East he is apt to mistake the fresh- 
ness of his surroundings for something fresh and 
striking in itself, forgetting that it is only fresh to 
him, and that the original treatment of a rag-fair in 
the East end of London would be more interesting 
than the commonplace rendering of harems and 
bazaars in the gorgeous east of the world. 

But given that you come with perceptions that 
are fresh and individual you cannot help being 
charmed with what you see in a place like Tangier, 
all the more so because there are none of those 
obtrusively beautiful creations of architecture that 
are so apt to distract a painter from his true mission 
of creating beauty out of simple material—not 
merely recording in another medium the creations 
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Tangier as a Sketching Ground 


of others. The mosques have their minarets faced 


with glittering tiles of iridescent blue and green, like 
the wing sheaths of some tropical insect, but for 
the. most part Tangier is a little unpretentious city 
of narrow white lanes that wander hither and thither 
aimlessly, meeting others as hopelessly devoid of 
strong convictions as themselves, but all wonderful 
in the illimitable gradations of white—the white of 
eggs, the white of milk, the white of cream, the 
white of teeth, the white of pearls, the white of 
opals, yes, and even the immaculate white of fair 
women are all to be found in these little straggling 
streets ; for the great azure sky above, with the 
ardent sun and the innumerable reflections of the 
earth are tinting them variously from morn till eve. 

That wall in front of you is homely whitewash, 
steeped for the moment in a violet shade ; a door 
opens and a rectangular slab of yellow-white light 
from the opposite wall of the patio makes you 
blink, and deepens the violet of the near wall ; 
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purple patches of shade stain the patio’s red tiles 
with silhouetted pictures of the fig leaves under 
whose shade the good man may sit him down, with 
none to make him afraid—except his wives. 

As we are looking a naked arm comes through 
the doorway, and a henna-stained hand beats with 
the knocker, a dark eye meanwhile furtively regard- 
ing us. Straightway a shrill-voiced boy, with a flat 
board upon his head, comes trotting up the lane 
and receives upon his tray sundry flat cakes with 
which he returns to the bakery, and the door is 
shut upon the unbeliever, who moves on to where, 
in the shadow of a piece of matting, a craftsman is 
hammering brass trays for such infidels as, having 
crossed the narrow waters, desire to have upon 
their suburban hall-tables a memorial of their little 
journey into Africa. 

There sits a weaver in his doorway. The creaking 
loom and the flying shuttle are such as wove 
Joseph his gaudy coat, while beyond, behind the 
net curtain, sits a barber, kindly lent by the 
Arabian Nights, shaving a believing head, but care- 
ful to preserve that lock with which the angel shall 
ultimately pul! it up to Paradise. 

As you stand looking down upon the main street 
the scene is very busy and animated. A green 
minaret rises above the white houses and cuts the 
blue bay beyond ; over the straits, in a haze of sun, 
glitters the land of Spain, the white Tarifa, visible 
from Tangier as a speck of lighter light. But in 
the immediate foreground the street is full of life ; 
up and down the crowd is moving, white for the 
most part, white turbans, white haiks, and often 
white gelawbs. There isa sort of auction going on 
in the little Sdko, the intending buyers standing or 
squatting about with a kind of deprecatory listless- 
ness, the “it is nought, it is nought” kind of ex- 
pression of buyers all over this rascally world. 
Here and there the salesmen’s attendants are rush- 
ing with Rabat carpets, silver-mounted guns and 
daggers wrought by the wild but artistic Sus people, 
bright caftans and all the Oriental luxuries or 
necessaries. 

Through this commercial scene soldiers with 
conical tarbooshes ride, careless of the foot pas- 
sengers ; donkeys are beaten and goaded, and the 
most supreme democratic indifference reigns 
supreme. Upon the hill, outside the upper water- 
gate, there is a large market where country people 
bring their produce: fruits, vegetables, charcoal, 
and rude pottery ; here there is a snake-charmer, 
there a story-teller, each with his circle of half- 
interested, half contemptuous spectators and 
listeners ; there, amongst unloaded bales, is a knot 
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Tangier as a Sketching Ground 


of kneeling camels unveiling their sleepy eyes and 
gazing round them with that look of unspeakable 
disgust of beasts who have toiled since the deluge, 
as who should say, “ Since Abraham we have borne 
your burdens through countless deserts, and their 
sands are not more ungrateful than are you men 
who have bestridden and belaboured us all these 
ages and rob our very stomachs when you thirst.” 

And through all the murmur of many chaffering 
tongues, there is the persistent wail of the music 
of the east and the bell of the water-seller, while 
‘above our heads is the sun, and at our feet a purple 
shadow. 

Let us pass under the archway by the mosque. 
The shade is pleasant and there is a measured 
cadence of children’s voices; through a doorway 
we can see a number of small shaven crowns, 
little Moslems in many-coloured gelawbs, their 
dark eyes roving round searching for mischief and 
delight, and their lips repeating verses from the 
Koran which a board-school teacher in a white 
turban reads from the holy book—verily, the world 
is everywhere much of a piece. 

In the mysterious gloom of another chamber 
just beyond, I remember there was wont to sit an 
ancient white bearded man, paled and almost 
transparent with age. He -waited there for 
corpses! It was his business to wash and prepare 
them for the grave, and so he sat and awaited the 
doom of mortals. ‘There are people who might not 
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care to choose this as a calling ; not lively enough 
forsooth, and yet there is much to be said for 
this blanched elder’s occupation—it was certain 
beyond the calculations of an insurance office ; it 
was more tranquil than that of a custodian of a 
gallery of old masters ; he injured no man, and 
importuned no man’s custom. Perhaps the soul 
of him was nourished and uplifted in the grey 
gloom of his surroundings, when the dispossessed 
corpse of what was some wealthy man was brought 
to him for his offices. He was the chamberlain 
of the great Leveller, the groom-in-waiting upon 
Death ; he saw that all, gentle and simple, who 
passed into that dim kingdom did so with befitting 
decency. 

But I hear you say that all this is literary busi- 
ness, and has nothing for a pain Perhaps so, 
and yet not altogether. ‘ 

But it is the country round Tangier, or rather 
I should say Tangier and its surroundings, that 
would give you the keenest pleasure. ‘The beauti- 
ful bay curves graciously towards Gibel Moussa, 
the sands are a thoroughfare for the country 
people, whereon there are for ever passing to and 
fro foot passengers and most various beasts of 
burden, horses, camels, mules, asses, and women ; 
the white haiks glittering brightly against the 
shimmering blue of the sea, which does not disdain 
twice each day to cleanse and water this noble 
highway. 
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Then sand dunes lift themselves in warm white 
billows as if they could not quite make up their 
minds whether they belonged to sea or land. 
These hills of sand take upon themselves a vege- 
tation that, to the painter, is very alluring ; there 
are the grey-greens of the aloe’s sheaf of spears, 
sentinels upon the outposts of the green world ; 
the tufted grasses also grow in an Arab Bedouin 
sort of way, not permanently as by the waterbrooks 
hard by, but sparsely and in encampments, as it 
were with their loins girded, well knowing that the 
sands may rise up and smother them. ‘There are 
here and there geraniums, gaudy and tall, that 
have escaped from some garden and are trying a 
wild life. ‘There is a Spanish broom that in the 
spring would make a homelier land lovely with 
white blossom, and in the midst of these sandy 
wastes there is, wherever wells of water have been 
dug, the dark, glossy green of an orange garden 
making a pleasant accent amidst the quakerish garb 
of seashore vegetation. 

Looking southward in midday the whole land- 
scape swims in a vibratory haze from out of which 
rise afar off purple mountain spurs of the great 
Atlas range. But I must stop and, lest you 
should think that I have piled up the advantages 
of Tangier too high, I must admit that like the 
flies in the ointment of the apothecary — well 
there are things which make the artist's life less 
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sweet than might be fancied from the above 
amongst other matters there is a text in the Koran 
which thwarts him much in the obtaining of 
models, but all the same, it is a lovely land, and 
a paintable. 

NORMAN GARSTIN. 


HE MUNICH INTER- 
NATIONAL ART EXHIBI- 
TION. BY DR. G. KEYSSNER. 


AMONG the various centres of artistic 
life in Germany, Munich still holds the place of 
honour, thanks to a combination of numerous and 
diverse circumstances. Of these one of the most 
important is the fact that the Munich artists have 
made it a practice to remain on familiar terms with 
the art work of foreign countries, not disdaining to 
learn something therefrom, or to follow in its wake. 
Artists of weakly imagination might well have 
lapsed into mere imitation; but those of stouter 
stuff have by this means broadened their view of 
things, and gained in knowledge. Since the exhi- 
bition of 1869, which made our German artists 
acquainted with Courbet’s imposing genius, and 
had so strong an effect on artists of such force and 
variety as Thoma, Leibl, and Triibner, the connec- 
tion between Munich and foreign art has never 
been severed entirely ; and from the Exhibition of 














The Munich Exhibition 


1888 onwards it has seemed to be permanently 
cemented on a firm and intelligent basis. Year by 
year since 1888 Munich has invited the art-workers 
of other nations to contribute to its salons, with the 
result that many of the English, Scottish and French 
painters have become as dear to us Munichers, and 
as well trusted, as our own artists. The principle 
of International Exhibitions has ever had its firm 
opponents, who even now are lifting up their voices 
in louder complaint than ever. ‘They rely on two 
chief arguments ; firstly, that the importation of 
foreign works must affect the home market of the 
German painter, and secondly, that the effect of 
these outside productions will be to cause the 
native artist to forget, and eventually to renounce, 
his nationality in matters pertaining to art. As for 
the first objection, the statistics hitherto collected 
appear to prove that there is no ground for alarm 
on this score ; while the sécond point, to all who 
have eyes to see, is this year, as in former years, 
negatived ad ocu/os by the thoroughly independent 
and characteristic display made by our German 
painters. 

I said “German painters,” but ‘“ Munich 
painters” would be nearer 
the mark; for, so far as the 
rest of the Fatherland is 
concerned, the co-operation 
is quite  inconsiderable. 
This in itself is matter for 
regret ; but at least it has 
been the means of showing 
that Munich work is of 
itself sufficient, without any 
support, worthily to repre 
sent the arts of Germany 
among the nations. ‘The 
inner workings of our art 
life here have been familiar 
now for months past to the 
readers of THe Stupio. 
The actual result of the 
various differences among 
the Munich artists is that 
in this year’s Exhibition 
there are three distinct 
groups. ‘Two of these, the 
“ Kollegen ” and the “ Luit 
pold,” albeit standing apart, 
are both united in the 
* Kiinstlergenossenschaft ” ; 
while the third section, the 
“Secession,” is for the first 
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The first president of the Exhibition is Franz von 
Lenbach, who, in order to make the display attrac- 
tive even to the less artistic among the visitors, has 
ornamented the galleries in the most attractive 
fashion, and included a charming exhibition of old 
Gobelins tapestry, and a loan collection of famous 
pictures, ancient and modern, among them being 
several lovely examples of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Constable, Corot, and others. 

The “Secession” maintains its superiority over 
the other Munich sections. The great majority of 
the German works bearing the true artistic stamp 
are to be found in the Munich Galleries. It is 
especially gratifying to see that many acknow- 
ledged masters have been devoting all their 
energies to the production of serious work, in which 
they have surpassed their previous efforts. Fritz von 
Uhde is never insignificant or superficial ; but even 
he has seldom achieved a work so powerful and so 
intense as his Himmelfahrt Christi (The Ascen 
sion). Uhde treats the subjects of Holy Writ not 
from their “religious” point of view, but humanly, as 
symbols of circumstances within the ken of all. 
Thus in his Ascension he has accentuated the sense 
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of parting, and devoted himself to laying stress 
upon the anguish of separation as depicted on the 
faces of the sorrow-stricken men and women 
around, as they behold their Comforter and Master 
taken up into the clouds and removed from their 
midst for ever. There is nothing loud or theatrical 
in these figures ; and, like the arrangement and 
everything else about the scheme of the picture, the 
colouring is of the simplest, with its grey-white 
sky and cloud-hidden light. Uhde, however, has 
in no way severed himself from the movement, 
which for some time past has been influencing our 
painting—a movement which, while it seems to 
indicate a return to the older fashions, yet includes 
a thorough sense of truth and a complete mastery 
of our modern methods. Our f/ein air painters in 
their efforts to master the problems of light have 
quite discarded the old unreal traditions, and now 
that they have a better comprehension of the sub- 
ject, they are coming to discover all the magic and 


the inner meaning of colour. ‘ Grey-painting ” is 


at an end; we are in the midst of a renaissance of 


colour sense. A picture must now be something 
more than a mere piece of actuality ; it must re- 
veal the result of a real artistic experience of 
Nature’s workings. In this we are getting back to 
the fundamental principles of the old-time schools, 
which, without slavish imitation, we are now be- 
ginning to understand and appreciate better than 
we did. 

Fritz von Uhde’s Richard JIT. affords a case in 
point. It is a life-size figure showing a well-known 
Munich tragedian in the character of the crowned 
miscreant, clad in full armour in the midst of 
the fight, and crying in Shakespeare’s words, 
“A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse !” 
But it is not the situation nor the characterisa- 
tion, powerfully as they are realised, that con- 
stitute the strength of the picture. This lies in 
the rich and powerful colour scheme, which 
combines the deep red and blue of the gold- 
embroidered mantle, with the black surface of the 
coat of mail, and the bright reflections of the flames 
lighting up the dark background of night. The 
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“DIE FRAU DES FISCHERS” 
FROM A PAINTING BY 
HANS VON BARTELS 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


Himmelfahrt and this Richard J//. considered 
together, give a good idea of the versatility, the 
imagination and the knowledge that characterise 
our artists now that they have completely mastered 
the materials under their hand, and no longer allow 
themselves to be controlled by any narrowing 
tendencies. 

One of the most powerful and distinctive indi- 
vidualities among the younger Munich artists is 
Franz Stuck. He began his career with pen-and- 
ink work, of a decorative and ornamental style, and 
marked by great freshness and originality. As a 
painter he is often described as a pupil and fol- 
lower of Arnold Beecklin, and he certainly shows a 
certain affinity to this artist, in his invariable whole- 
someness, his happy colouring, and his love for the 
characters of the old world of fable—centaurs, 


sirens, and such like. 
Beecklin, however, is of more sensitive mould, 
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FROM A PAINTING BY R. SCHUSTER-WOLDAN 


more /z¢ime ; and whereas his works, the outcome 
of a deep kinship with Nature, gain their bold 
decorative effect from their own glowing natural 
ness alone, Stuck’s productions are designedly 
decorative in the striking contrasts of their brilliant 
colouring, in the gracefulness of their shapes and 
the simplicity of their scheme. When Stuck began 
to paint, the pitched battles over the “ New Art” 
had already been fought, and he was able to profit 
by the results without being obliged to go out of 
his way to do so. His own characteristics are 
clearly evident in all their attractiveness—originality, 
temperament, sense of form and colour—in two of 
his pictures now displayed. In the larger of these 
—Das verlorne Paradies (“ Paradise Lost”)—the 
anatomy of the naked figures of Adam and Eve has 
all the masterly sureness of the old painters ; and in 
the small canvas, Bacchantensug (Procession of 
Bacchantes), the little figures, hardly a span in 
187 
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‘© AN APENNINE VALLEY ” 


size, dancing under the Southern sun, impress the 
beholder most intensely with their sense of vinous 
joviality and jote de vivre. 

An artist of quite another order is Hugo von 
Habermann. His nervous restless talent is ever 
seeking fresh artistic outlets. In each of his periods 
we discover a new female model, each with a typical 
setting and atmosphere. When he has fully studied 
one type he straightway deserts it for another and 
a newer. At present his model is thin in figure, 
and dark in tint, a woman with nervous inexpres- 
sible smile, and slender arms and hands. For his 
costumes and accessories he employs various 
brilliant shades, deep green, fiery red and warm 
violet, which he weaves into the richest harmonies. 
One of his most remarkable works is his life-size 
Herodias, full of piquant, enigmatic vivacity and 
decadent grace. 

Uhde, Stuck, and Habermann are this year the 
most prominent representatives of the “Seces- 
sion” ; but a goodly number of older and younger 
painters follow them worthily. In the first place I 
may name two artists—one, Heinrich Ziigel, as 
undoubtedly the best of our animal painters ; the 
other, Hans von Bartels, as the most distinguished 
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German painter in water-colours. Heinrich Ziugel 
is an artist of the first rank, like Landseer, Troyon, 
or Swan, but perfectly modern in ideas and method. 
His reputation was established by a team of 
ploughing steers, a picture expressing the same 
lofty simplicity as Giosue Carducci’s Sonett auf den 
Ochsen. As for Ziigel, who mostly paints cattle, 
sheep, and horses, an animal in his hands becomes 
a part of nature itself—not humanised, as in 
Landseer’s tender manner, nor yet forming part 
of the surrounding landscape, as in Troyon’s pic- 
tures. His animals are something more than inci- 
dents in the landscape ; they are the principal part 
of the picture. The landscape itself is with him no 
mere unsympathetic background, for the surround- 
ings and the figures themselves are in closest 
harmony. Ziigel is a brilliant P/ein-airiste, who 
transfers his subjects to the canvas as he sees 
them, without being in the least concerned if 
the rash laymen should whine about his “ violet 
cows” or his “green horses.” He treats the 
movements and the expression of animals with 
tender objectivity, without descending to caricature 
or sentimentality. A real Ziigel is his picture 
Halt/ of which we give a reproduction here. 




















Although the luminous colouring is not fully 
realised in black and white, one may still form an 
idea therefrom of the grandeur of the artist’s con- 
ception and the bold character of the work. Note 
the authoritative dignity with which the sharp and 
watchful shepherd’s dog stands at the head of his 
charges, who patiently and in dull astonishment 
wait for the passing of the railway train—which we 
conceive to be between the picture and the be- 
holder—happily indicated by the smoke of the 
engine in the right-hand upper portion of the 
canvas. 

Hans von Bartels is a native of Hamburg, and 
although Munich has become his second home, he 
spends the summer—the landscape painter’s study- 
time—at the seaside. For the sea, with its cliffs 
and its ships, the fishing villages with their in- 
habitants, their life and work, are the principal 
themes of his art, of which the exhibition con- 
tains two excellent samples. Both are water- 
colours, and portray scenes on the seashore, with 
figures. Such dimensions—especially in Germany 
—are exceptional in water-colour painting; but in 
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the presence of these pictures one forgets the un- 
usual combination of size and technique, so natural 
does it all appear. Die Frau des Fischers (The 
Fisherman’s Wife) is a genre picture devoid of all 
anecdotal trivialities, appealing to the artistic sense 
by its warm, harmonious colouring, and notable for 
the powerful silhouette of the woman and _ her 
child, enveloped in the damp sea air, which rises 
from the spray of the yellowish waves around. 
Amongst the figure painters may also be men- 
tioned Max Slevogt, one of the most able of the 
younger generation, remarkable for his _ strong 
sense of colour, as exemplified in his Scheheresade ; 
and Otto Hierl-Deronco, whose Fandango is one of 
the largest pictures in the “Secession” section. It is 
somewhat strange in its composition, but is a very 
delicate piece of colouring. Seeing a Spanish 
dancer, one must needs think at once of Sargent’s 
Carmencita in the Luxembourg ; but the similarity 
is only external, and comparison with the incom 
parable is unjust. Of the many good portraits 
shown by the “ Secession,” our countryman, George 


Sauter, who has made his home in London for 
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many years, contributes a couple—the likeness of 
a high dignitary of the Church, strikingly true in 
the by no means idealistic reproduction of the face, 
but with the violet habit most artistically disposed ; 
and an attractive double portrait, most original in 
composition, and very tasteful in the arrangement 
of the colours. dt 

One of the best exhibits of the “ Luitpold” 
group is a portrait. It represents a lady dressed 
in white, and sitting on the green-sward. ‘The 
noble, intelligent face of the sitter, with her large 
dark eyes and black hair, and soft pensive smile, 
well matched by the slight nervous hands, is in 
admirable harmony with the semi-melancholy of 
the evening landscape ; and the big dog who sits 
watching in the foreground completes the picture. 
The colours in the face, the dress, and the scenery 
are delightful, and suggest the greatest masters of 
portraiture—the Venetians of the sixteenth, the 
dutch of the seventeenth, and the English of the 
eighteenth century. The painter of this portrait, 
Raffael Schuster-Woldan, is possessed of a strong 
individuality, remarkable in so young an artist. 
Another picture, exhibited by the same artist, 4uf 
Jreier Hohe, is very peculiar. In a sunlit mountain 
landscape of the south is seated a nude girl, and 
against her leans a man, dark-bearded and dressed 
in black, kissing her neck in dreamy abandonment. 
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Curtains worked in gold separate the middle of the 
picture from the side portions, which continue the 
landscape ; and beautiful garlands of roses close 
the picture above and below. 

The rooms of the “Luitpold” section have 
much in common with those of the “Secession.” 
The members of this group have also imposed 
upon their jury the duty of the most rigid selection, 
and they have thus contrived to hang a com- 
paratively small number of pictures in such a 
manner that each one obtains its full effect without 
injuring others or being injured itself. Few works 
of special merit, but a high all-round average, that 
is the distinctive feature of this group. Besides 
the works of Schuster-Woldan, the powerful por- 
traits of Fritz Erler, and a very attractive portrait of 
himself by the excellent Tyrolese painter, Defregger, 
there are a large number of good landscapes, of 
the simple, industrious, sentimental, home-loving 
kind, peculiar to Munich landscape painting 
since the days of Spitzweg and Schleich. Among 
them may be noted pictures by Hugo Biirgel, G. 
von Canal, Paul Hey, Otto Striitzel, and others. ’ 

Amongst the foreign nations taking part in the 
exhibition, the Belgians and Dutch are well and 
worthily represented. The exhibits of the Swiss 
painters, on the other hand, are indifferent, 
although we find amongst them a few beautiful 














Beecklins and two grand works by that talented but 
as yet not much known artist, Hodler. The 
Americans also contribute a very mixed collection. 
Side by side with much that is poor and worthless 
is displayed a whole series of poetic landscapes by 
Harrison, and several excellent portraits by Gari 
Melchers. ‘The Austrian and Hungarian sections 
are quite commonplace, and for the most part un- 
satisfactory in every way. ‘The rooms occupied by 
the English and Scottish painters, on the contrary, 
are the best in the whole exhibition. In these two 
rooms not a picture is to be found which does 
not bear the stamp of artistic intensity and strong 
personality. Art from your side of the Channel 
has never before been so brilliantly represented at 
Munich. The selection of works in the case of 
England was admirably made by George Sauter, 
and in that of Scotland with equal taste and judg- 
ment by Alexander Reid. Formerly there had 





always crept in, although to a very small degree, 
a certain percentage of mediocre productions 
“made to sell,” which this time are conspicuous 
by their absence. One misses none of the famous 
names which form the glory of English and Scot- 
tish art—and glorious works correspond with these 
glorious names. 

From G. F. Watts we have, besides a large 
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allegorical composition, a splendid example of his 
portraiture, the likeness of Mr Henry T. Prinsep; 
from Sir Edward Burne-Jones, the cycle of pictures 
St. George and the Dragon, one of the painter’s 
earlier works; from J. M. Swan, some masterly 
animal studies, and a couple of no less excellent 
drawings from the nude; Maurice Greiffenhagen 
contributes an /dy//; H. H. La Thangue, the 
beautiful bit of genre, Jn a Cottage—Nightfall, 
which was published in the December issue of 
THEStup10. Exquisite landscapes by Peppercorn, 
Withers, Bartlett, Lindner and others, enable us to 
realise how high a position has once more been 
reached by English landscape painting. Among 
the younger artists our attention is especially 
riveted by Charles Hazlewood Shannon, with his 
portrait of a Man with a Yellow Glove; and by 
Ernest Sichel, with a pleasing genre picture, and a 
small and restrained, but very excellent, portrait 
of himself in pastel. Robert Brough, notwith- 
standing his youth, full of ripe refinement of 
taste and abundant power, exhibits a portrait of 
Mr. W. D. Ross. Brangwyn has sent three 
masterly works—a Bacchanalian Procession, an 
Italian landscape, and a Holy Family at a IVell, 
pictures of entirely different types, which have 
nothing in common but their grandeur of concep- 
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tion and intense richness of colour. In the English 
room are also hung the works of Muhrman, 
the pastelist—all, including a painting in oils, 
expressing the deep, quiet harmony and _ tender 
seriousness which distinguish the Anglo-American 
artist. E. A. Walton’s Ferry delights the eye by 
the indescribably hazy charm with which the 
atmosphere of a sunny morning, still bathed in 
mist, is reproduced. Constance Walton gives us 
again a few of her tasteful water colours. Austen 
Brown, who last year excited much admiration with 
a portrait, is this time, as in the Academy, repre- 
sented by rich and powerful landscape work. 

The English room is further adorned by a collec- 
tion of selected pictorial works—etchings by 
Seymour Haden, which, without irreverence, may 
be ranked with the landscape etchings of Rem- 
brandt ; etchings and lithographs by Oliver Hall, 
full of power and artistry; a large selection 
from the studio of William Strang, who, with all 
his eclecticism, remains original and powerful ; 
illustrations and designs by Walter Crane ; and 
wood engravings by Thomas Sturge Moore, de- 





signed in the style of the fifties and sixties. These 
are only a few examples. Merely to name all the 
good work in this collection would take up far too 
much space. 

As will be seen from the above enumeration, a 
few Scotchmen have found hospitality in the English 
room ; whereas in their own gallery the artists from 
over the Tweed reign supreme. This exclusiveness 
has a wonderfully rich and satisfying effect. As 
we gaze on these works we are no longer in the 
Scottish section of the Munich Glas Palast, but in 
Scotland itself. We are standing with Paterson on 
some summit in the Highlands, and watching far 
above the tree tops the reflection of distant lakes, 
the chains of far-off mountains, with the bold 
masses of cloud floating high overhead in the fresh 
moist air. And midway in the broad landscape 
we see an old picturesque castle, with the genial 
sunshine playing on its walls. With Stevenson, we 
dream in the cosy twilight, under the birches skirt- 
ing the quiet lake. The strong sea breeze blows 
straight from the canvases of David Martin, shining 
with the glamour of the sunlit sea. Thus all these 
painters—Gould and Hamilton, Spence 
and Murray, whoever they be—give us 
pictures of their homes, until one almost 
feels a nostalgia for that northern land 
under whose “ sadder sky” there flourish 
artists such as these, where tender, soulful 
works of nature like these are fashioned. 
And even if these artists transport us to 
scenes outside Scotland itself, they remain 
true to themselves in the force and 
sentiment of their productions. ‘Thus 
we see Millie Dow, in An Afennine 
Valley, with a fine harmony of colour 
in white-blossomed trees and _light- 
brownish soil; thus Hornel and Sturdee, 
with their gorgeous-hued pictures from 
Japan. Full of graceful simplicity, and 
equally admirable in its technical aspect, 
is the genre picture, At the Window, which 
Alexander Roche exhibits, together with 
some powerful landscapes. How splendid, 
too, in their childlike unconsciousness, are 
Newbery’s children’s groups. Among 
Stuart Park’s flower-pieces, from which our 
German flower-painters have learned much 
already, the premier place is occupied this 
time by his Daffodils. George Pirie’s 
small animal pictures, like Puppies, are 
unexampled in observation and extremely 
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ductions in water-colours, must also be men 
tioned. 

The best proof of the excellence, the deep truth 
of this grand and delicate Scottish art, is that we 
never tire of it. The artists appear to us in 1897 
as full of life, as original, as refined as they were in 
1890, in which year the public of Munich, for the 
first time, made close acquaintance with the “ Boys 
of Glasgow.” 

If I had not already far exceeded the space 
placed at my disposal, I would say a few words 
about the sculpture, &c., in the German section. 

I must, however, draw attention to the couple of 
small yet capacious rooms in which modern applied 
art asserts itself publicly and formally for the first 
time in Munich. These two narrow apartments, 
decorated with a healthy and refined taste, hold 
out perhaps more promise for the future than any 
in the whole exhibition, a word of praise being 
especially due to the metal-work of Eugen Berner, 
If we 


Germans should be so fortunate as to see these 


two examples of which are illustrated here. 


promising beginnings fully developed in days to 
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come, it will then be impossible to deny the extent 
of our indebtedness to foreign countries, especially 
to England. But it is to be hoped that we may 
then be able to boast of a fact creditable to master 
and pupil alike—namely, that we have become in- 
dependent. And it will be worth while, in this 
connection, to put aside for the future all feelings 
of selfishness and timidity, and open wide our gates 
to welcome the art of other lands. 


STUDIO-TALK. 
(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON. 


that in the list of Jubilee honours art 


-Although it cannot be said 


and artists are distinguished by any 
special recognition, there is a welcome 
admission of the claims of decorative 
art in the bestowal of a knighthood on Mr. W. B. 
Richmond. 
ficed themselves as he has done, for the sake of 
advancing a particular branch of art. He has laid 
aside work which was widely in request among 


Few artists have so devotedly sacri 


a large circle of clients that he might give himself 
entirely to the task of decorating St. Paul’s 
Cathedral ; and he has carried out his undertaking 
there without sparing time or trouble to make the 
result fully worthy of the opportunity provided for 
him. 
responsibility laid upon him; and his effort to 


In no perfunctory spirit has he accepted the 


prove that decoration demands and deserves the 
best attention of every one who appreciates the 
highest mission of art is worthily rewarded by the 
distinction for which he has been singled out. It 
is a cheering sign that a knighthood should have 
been given to a man of such conviction, and his 
personal satisfaction at the honour done to him as 
a worker must have been greatly increased by the 
reflection that it was gained by labour in a field 
long neglected by the majority of his brethren 
who have regarded decoration as too unimportant 
for the consideration of an artist with aspirations. 
The joint exhibitions of drawings by Mr. Linley 
Sambourne and Mr. Hugh Thomson, which was 
opened early in July in the galleries of the Fine 
Art Society, had the fascination which always 
belongs to a display of really admirable art work. 
It was charming because both artists are, in totally 
different styles, great masters of black-and-white ; 
and because their use of the pen has the peculiar 
certainty and direct significance which result only 
from absolutely intimate acquaintance with the 
limitations and possibilities of line drawing. In 
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the subject-matter of the works shown there was 
an astonishing contrast between the productions 
of the two artists. Mr. Sambourne’s drawings 
were for the most part quaint comments on cur- 
rent political events, full of humour and some- 
times merciless in their satire ; and among them 
were also some exquisite decorative designs for 
chapter headings and the like. Mr. Thomson’s 
contributions were all illustrations executed for 
various books, and conceived one and all in that 
spirit of old-world elegance which is always charac- 
teristic of his point of view. The juxtaposition 
of such opposite types of work was amusing, but 
was also most instructive as an exposition of 
methods. 


Mr. G. C. Haité’s show of “One hundred 
Liliputian Pictures in Oils,” held during July at 
118 New Bond Street, was exactly the sort of 
original collection which might have been expected 
from so versatile and capable an artist. The pic- 
tures were, as the title of the exhibition implied, 
minute in scale, but they were none the less 
complete and intelligible on that account. They 
made no pretension to elaboration of detail but 
they presented with ample accuracy the motives 
which had influenced the artist in creating them. 
They were, in fact, jottings of effects of which the 
meaning depended upon exact statement of colour 
combinations or the careful placing of large and 
definite forms, and they needed nothing in the 
way of elaboration to make them successful. The 
production of such a series is only possible to an 
artist who is peculiarly receptive and observant ; 
and the success of this show of Mr. Haité’s proved 
very emphatically how high is the order of his 
artistic intelligence. 


Now that the Gallery of British Art, which 
owes its existence to the almost unexampled 
generosity of Mr. Henry Tate, has become an 
accomplished fact, the question arises as to 
what is the duty which the nation has to fulfil 
with regard to the proper encouragement of an 
institution which is capable of nearly endless ex- 
pansion. What has been provided, ample pro- 
vision though it actually is, can only be considered 
as a skeleton which has later on to be sumptuously 
clothed. There is, first of all, an excellent gallery, 
that is, if rumour speaks rightly, likely to be before 
long very greatly extended, a building that is, on 
the whole, more than usually satisfactory as a per- 
manent home for national treasures. Next there is 
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a thoroughly acceptable collection of works of art, 
part of which have been given with the gallery by 
Mr. Tate himself, part selected from the British 
School pictures in the National Gallery, part pur- 
chased by the Academy out of the Chantrey Fund, 
part presented by Mr. G. F. Watts, and the rest 
contributed by individual donors. And, lastly, 
there is the important fact that the gallery is for all 
time national property and under the control of the 
trustees who are responsible for our national col- 
lections. The point now to be considered is, what 
is the use which is to be made of the opportunity 
which is so provided for us. 


To begin with, it must not be forgotten that the 
already numerous works of art with which the 
rooms of the Tate Gallery are filled are by no 
means to be reckoned as representing or even 
summarising with any approach to adequacy the 
wide achievement of the British School. They are 
really nothing more than a few detached specimens 
of art work of certain classes, acquired somewhat at 
haphazard and without any definite intention to 
illustrate either the history or the development of 
the art of painting as practised in this country. It 
is a fortunate circumstance that the taste of Mr. 
Tate and those who have worked with him has 
been quite admirable, and that with scarcely an 
exception the pictures which the gallery contains 
at its opening are of remarkable quality and import- 
ance. ‘This fact, if anything, adds to the responsi- 
bility which the possession of such a gallery lays 
upon the nation. Everything which is added must 
be worthy of association with what is already there, 
and yet the spirit in which additions have to be 
made must be that of recognition of serious gaps 
and devout desire to make the work of completion 
as thorough and satisfactory as possible. If we are 
to have at Millbank a National Gallery of British 
Art that will really be in keeping with its title, much 
sustained and strenuous effort will be needed to 
make really practical a noble intention. 


There is one great initial advantage. Certain of 
our artists whose fame is most worthy of record in 
a national gallery are already represented by 
thoroughly characteristic productions. Sir John 
Millais, for instance, is shown excellently at his 
various periods by such canvases as Ophelia, The 
Vale of Rest, The North-West Passage, and Speak / 
Speak / Lord Leighton’s The Sea shall give up tts 
Dead and Bath of Psyche illustrate perfectly the 
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opposite poles of his practice, and his A¢A/efe makes 
plain his capacity in another direction. Albert 
Moore’s Blossoms is, perhaps, absolutely the best 
of his single figures which could have been selected. 
Mr. Orchardson’s Zhe First Dance, The Tiff and 
Her Mother's Voice, summarise all that is best in 
his life’s work. The great group of allegorical can- 
vases which Mr. Watts has given is a complete 
record of his imaginative design ; and it would be 
hard to find a picture by Mr. Luke Fildes more 
suitable than Zhe Doctor for a place on the walls of 
a public gallery. There are, too, Cecil Lawson’s 
August Moon ; Fred. Walker’s Harbour of Refuge 
and Vagrants; Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s Zady of 
Shalott, The Magic Circle, St. Eulalia, and Con- 
sulting the Oracle; Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s The 
Health of the Bride ; Mr. Boughton’s Weeding the 
Pavement, and a number of other works which are 
valuable as marking epochs in British art history. 
All this is excellent for a start. The question is, what 


is to come next ? 


It is, of course, obvious that there will be 
annual additions to the collection from the 
Chantrey Fund purchases; and it is not un- 


reasonable to expect that art Iovers will be as 
liberal and 
Gallery as they have always been to the National 
Gallery itself. But must 
sarily be more or less casual and lacking in system. 
What is really wanted is a scheme by which may 


in donations bequests to the Tate 


these additions neces- 


be secured just those works which are most wanted 
for filling gaps and for making perfect the repre- 
sentation of every school and artistic brotherhood 
which is, or has been, influential in this country. 
Now that we have a gallery in which contemporary 
British art will receive its proper recognition, we 
want something in the way of an association of 
sritish art lovers to provide the works which 


deserve to be recognised. Such an association 
for the encouragement of a gallery, the Société des 
Amis du Louvre, has just heen created in France ; 
and we might do worse than have a society for the 
encouragement of national art to help on the 
work and increase the value of the Tate Gallery. 
It would supplement the 
Chantrey Fund Trustees, and, as it would buy 


private collections, it would 


operations of the 


from studios and 
touch a class of art which is, under the terms of 
the Chantrey Bequest, put to a great extent out of 
the reach of the Academy. It would fill gaps in 
the Tate collection which are likely to remain 
long unoccupied if only the now available means 


of adding new art examples are depended upon ; 
it would stimulate artists to strive after individu- 
ality in their views and modes of expression ; and 
it would secure the permanent representation of 
our national art effort in all its variety and vital 
energy. Hitherto such an association has been 
scarcely possible because there has been no oppor- 
tunity for it to give public proof of its usefulness ; 
but now it would have an object to work for, and 
in the encouraging of the Tate Gallery it would 
find the best possible scope for its operations. 


ARIS.—-With a great flourish of trum- 
pets the firm of Mame recently in- 
vited the public to yet another 
exhibition — that of the drawings 
made by M. J. J. Tissot, for 

illustration of Za Vie de Notre Seigneur Jésus- 
Christ, together with reproductions of the same. 
Georges Petit’s was so crowded for three whole 
weeks, with a fashionable throng, on curiosity or 
“piety” bent, that the takings at the unhappy 
Salons, which this year have been at their lowest, 
were still further diminished. And _ everybody 
went into raptures over the delicacy, the minute 
exactness, the fancifulness, the colouring, and 
especially the religious feeling displayed in these 


the 


works ! 


Before, when they were displayed all together at 
the Champ de Mars, the poorness of these draw- 
Nothing more antipathetic or 
The art they 


ings was manifest. 
less “ religious ” could be imagined. 
reveal is the art of the shops in the Rue Saint 
Sulpice, a religious art touched with naturalism— 
such naturalism too !—and that sort of orientalism 
seen in the Bazaars; the whole being altogether 

lacking in mystery and in faith. ; 


It was worth while watching the subscribers to 
the work—the fine ladies and gentlemen—fall into 
raptures of delight over these masterpieces in the 
Petit galleries! They were delighted with every- 
thing, originals and reproductions, not omitting 
the the decorations and the frames them- 


selves. 


text, 
Close to me, however, were three men 
whose conversation I overheard. 


“ Don’t think,” remarked one of them, 
“that the text spoils the drawings ?” 
“My opinion,” observed the second of the 
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group, “is that these ugly, vulgar decorations spoil 
both the drawings and the text.” 

“You surely don’t mean that!” exclaimed the 
third. “I think, it’s the drawings themselves that 
ruin the whole thing !” 

I could do nothing but shake each of them 
warmly by the hand, and congratulate them, 
individually and generally, on the soundness of 
their taste ! 


All this somewhat scandalised the eiegant sub- 
scribers to the work, and the four of us were 
requested to leave the galleries by order of the 
firm of Mame, which, it seems, from its head- 
quarters at Tours, had overheard all that was 


said ! 


Some years ago a new café was opened, in 
succession to many others, at the corner of the 
Rue Lepeletier, on the Boulevard des Italiens. 
For months the building was hidden by hoardings, 
in order to excite the curiosity of the passers-by. 


On the eve of the opening all the papers pro- 
claimed in chorus—for a consideration, needless to 
remark—the sumptuousness of the art decorations 
in the new establishment. At last, like the walls 
of Jericho, the boards fell asunder and revealed 
a truly horrid spectacle. Nothing more hideous 
was ever seen in this world. It was like a com- 
bination between a butcher’s shop and a bathing 
establishment. ”I'were better say no more about 
it. 


However, the architect— or architects—conceived 
one happy idea, at any rate; and that is suffi- 
ciently rare to deserve notice. M. Forain, the 
brilliant draughtsman, whose impeccable pencil 
has noted with so much keenness and penetration 
the aspects of his day, was invited to do some 
mosaic cartoons to serve as a frieze for the facade, 
between the windows of the first storey. 


The work is altogether charming both as regards 
line and colour, extremely simple in its decorative 
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scheme, and perfect as to its technical qualities and 
By the kindness of M. Forain five of 
They 


execution. 
these cartoons are now reproduced here. 
have not been published before. 

Two works by Forain have recently appeared. 
One is Doux Pays, a collection of drawings which 
have been presented every week in the /igaro, 
dealing with politics and topics of the hour; and 
the second is Za Vie, comprising the best of his 
drawings, together with their 4gendes, which have 
seen the light in the pages of various reviews and 
periodicals during the past few years. Doux Pays 
deals with political events during the three presi- 
dencies of MM. Carnot, Casimir-Périer, and Félix 


Faure respectively. They are truly characteristic 


‘documents ” of French political life to-day. 
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In connection with this year’s exhibition, there 
was a great deal of talk about the ceramic work 
and the other kindred art productions which we 
were to see this spring at the Champ de Mars. A 
very “ official,” and at the same time most incon- 
gruous group of persons was selected for the work 
of administration, as members of the committee, 
judges, &c. Among them were inspectors of fine 
arts and manufacturers, art critics and china dealers. 
Despite all this the results were no more satisfactory 
than before. Nevertheless the idea was excellent, 
and cannot be too warmly supported, although in 
this instance it did not prove a complete success. 


Except for a few individual exhibits by artists 
with whom we have long been acquainted, and who 
tell us nothing new, the exhibition for the most part 
simply consisted of a collection of works of no possi- 
ble interest, and offensive works into the bargain. 
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Ceramic art in France is now in the throes of a 
crisis such as to make one anxious as to how it will 
emerge therefrom. The impulse given for some 
years past by certain strong artistic personalities 
has created a sort of renaissance in this too long 
neglected art. Efforts of this kind are certainly 
worthy of all praise ; the good example of Carriere, 
for instance, whose work will remain as a monument 
of what may be achieved by the energetic employ- 
ment of precious gifts ; or, with certain reservations, 
that of Delaherche, or Chaplet, of Bigot, or Dal- 
payrat or Dammouse. These artists have succeeded 
in maintaining the strict traditions of their art. 
They have sought to revive in all its force that 
which is the very soul of ceramic work, namely the 
potter’s art. 

It is matter for regret that their example has not 
been followed more keenly. There is a tendency 
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now in the direction of carved pottery—if it may so 
be described. The beauties of material and shape 
are disregarded, and the only care displayed is for 
the subject of the work, which sometimes takes the 
form of busts and statues. And such busts, such 
statues! The firm of Muller are exhibiting arm- 
chairs in pottery. They are simply fours de force, 
hideous to the eye, and opposed to all the prin- 
ciples of art. 





I am sorry to be unable to enter more into de. 
tail; however, I must notice the exhibit of M. 
Guimard, as a signal example of bad taste, com- 
bined with pretentious ignorance and eccentricity. 





When dealing recently with the Salon du Champ 
de Mars I said what I thought of M. Guimard’s 
furniture and decorative work displayed there, but 
my remarks, strong as they were, were not strong 
enough. 





If one can succeed in picturing all that is most 
incoherent, most incongruous, and most illogical, 
it is possible to gain an approximate idea of what 
M. Guimard pompously calls “The Modern 
National Style.” I should certainly have nothing 
to say about the matter were it not that an attempt 
has bcen made to foist all this upon us, as charac- 
teristic of the French decorative art of to-day. But 
considering the fuss that has been made over these 
horrors, while so much work that is well worthy of 
mention, of admiration even, has been ignored, I 
cannot resist the temptation to express myself fully 
on this subject. To put the matter plainly, this 
work is thoroughly bad, and its author cannot be 
too strongly condemned. One can only hope it 
may not serve as an incentive to those who are 
liable to be intoxicated by the noisy notoriety of 
the moment, and care nothing as to how they 
achieve it, or as to the demoralising effects they 
produce. 





Thus, by the action of a few unworthy artists, 
this most interesting scheme, which might have had 
the very best results, has miscarried. The jury, 
instead of being very severe on all inferior work, 
threw open wide its doors to admit the worst type 
of commercialism ; and, while the few artists named 
above seem like foreigners amid their strange sur- 
roundings, mediocrity and bad taste display them- 
selves triumphantly on all sides. 





M. Eugéne Verneau is publishing a series of 
twelve coloured lithographs by Henry Riviére, of 
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which seven have already been completed. They 
are of high artistic merit, and represent various 
aspects of Nature—mountain and river, sea and 
stream—with the sincerity of vision, the originality 
of execution, and the masterly workmanship which 
have won for Riviére the remarkable position he 
holds among the French artists of the day. 


So far as the effects are concerned nothing more 
perfect can be imagined. Coloured lithography has 
never produced results so entirely satisfying. 
plates, which are real works of art, will mark one 


These 


of the most brilliant -stages in the artist’s career, 





. 
~ 


CARTOON FOR A MOSAIC FRIEZE BY FORAIN 


and they will also reflect the highest credit upon 
the printer who has had the heavy responsibility of 
producing them. G. M. 


RESDEN.—The Government has 
provided a number of first and 
second class gold medals to be 
awarded at the art exhibition here. 
The medals will have the shape of 

plaquettes, and are from designs by the Dresden 
Hartmann McLean. The first class 
medal that has fallen to the British section was 
awarded to William Strang, for his beautiful paint- 
ing of Bathing Women. 


sculptor, 





The Government purchases for the different 
Royal collections at Dresden have been quite 
numerous. The best are those for the Albertinum 
(which is the museum for sculpture), and this, 
because the sculpture exhibits are decidedly in 
advance of everything else at the show. Among 
the acquisitions are half-a-dozen reliefs and bronzes 
by the Belgian, Constantin Meunier, whose works 
fill a and constitute one of the 
principal attractions of the show. Then there are 
some delightful metal door panels by Bayes, and a 
case of magnificent portrait-medals by Alphonse 
A relief by Frampton is the only other 


whole room 


Legros. 
English work bought. 

Director Treu, of the Albertinum, is empowered 
to make all his purchases alone. The director of 
the picture gallery is not in the same fortunate 
position, for he has to submit all works that he 
wishes to buy to the approval of a committee. 
There are, in fact, two committees, one of which is 
appointed by the Government and buys pictures 
by foreign artists. I do not think that all their 
acquisitions have been very happy ones this year, 
but a painting by Austen Brown, and a pastel by 
C. Meunier, must certainly be welcomed. 


Pictures by German artists are purchased from 
the income derived from the Préll-Heuer bequest. 
The testator has enjoined that they should be 
selected by a committee made up of about a dozen 
members, most of whom are professors at the Art 
Academy. It seems at times as if they were all 
of different opinions and tastes, and that each 
member’s will prevailed in turn. For if some of 
the paintings that they buy are good, then others 
must surely be called bad; nobody can sanction 
them all. Among the most desirable additions to 
our gallery, there are canvases by W. Ritter, 
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SALON D’HONNEUR AT THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION 


Miiller-Breslau, Count Kalckreuth, Kuehl, Thoma, 
and Lenbach. 


It is a sad but true fact that the picture market 
on the Continent is not established on a firm basis. 
Private purchasers invariably beat down the price 
of paintings that they wish to buy, and artists 
unfortunately often acquiesce. The Society of 
Dresden Artists, who have inaugurated the present 
exhibition, have unfortunately sanctioned this prac 
tice by adopting it with reference to their fellow- 
artists. Here, as in German shows generally, a 
picture lottery is run in connection with the exhibi- 
tion. The committee that selected and bought 
the prizes for this lottery from among the works 
exhibited acted like an ordinary private purchaser, 
beating down the price, and not even letting the 
artists concerned know to whom they were selling 
their pictures. 

Our sister city Leipsic has its exhibition too. 
It is principally industrial, very noisy, very well 
patronised, and as full of “side-shows” as an 
American circus. One of the principal of these 
is the hall devoted to the fine arts, and its 
is Max Klinger’s huge canvas, Christ in Olympus, 
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“ 


clou ” 


I am afraid that it 
is a little too philosophical and allegorical to be 
Like the 


which he has at last finished. 


altogether enjoyable as a work of art. 


Judgment of Paris, it presents the union of sculp 


ture and painting, in which Klinger delights. 


The Grassi Museum at Leipsic has just opened 
a very interesting retrospective exhibition of applied 
art. All articles have been loaned by collectors in 
The 


the carved ivories and the majolica wares are 


Saxony and Thuringia. Meissen-china, 


There are also some fine old 
paintings, above all Diirer’s portrait of himself, 
painted 1493, now in the possession of Mr. H. 
Felix. 


especially good. 


It will pay travellers passing through 
Leipsic to stop a day for this show alone. 
H. W. S. 


RUSSELS.—When the Colonial section 
was established in the Antwerp Inter- 
1894, the 
committee paid far more attention to 

the practical side of the matter than 

to any other ; and thus it was that the few works 


national Exhibition § of 


of art in ivory displayed—or at any rate deposited 
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—there made very little impression. It was quite 
a surprise to see them again, or rather to see them 
properly for the first time, at the Cercle Artistique 
in Brussels. About the date of the Antwerp 
Exhibition ‘THe Srupio published an article detail- 
ing this remarkable revival of a long-neglected 
form of sculpture. 


This year the Tervueren Colonial section of the 
Brussels Exhibition has been arranged with every 
regard for art, and the Secrétaire d’Etat, M. Van 
Eetvelde, together with Commander Liebrechts and 
Lieutenant Masui, cannot be too highly compli- 
mented on the success of their plans. 


They have generously distributed the work of 
ornamenting one of the halls in the Tervueren 
palace among the numerous Belgian sculptors ; 
and for the decoration of all the apartments in the 
building they have relied on the best of our 
architects and decorative artists, among the colla- 
borators being MM. Hankar, Hobé, 
Serrurier-Bovy, and And then the 


native groups placed in the Salle D’Ethnographie 


Crespin, 
Wytsman. 


have been composed and carried out by artists such 
as MM. J. Dillens, Ch. Samuel, and J. De Rudder. 


Without going into minute detail over the de- 
corations of the various apartments, an excellent 
impression of which is afforded by M. Alexandre’s 
beautiful photographs, here reproduced, I may draw 
attention to the care that has been shown in devising 
forms matching those of the arms and implements 
displayed, and in utilising in the most artistic 
manner the materials employed—woods and hang- 
ings of all sorts. 


In the hall set apart for the chryselephantine 
sculpture the panels are adorned with large em 
broideries, the work of Madame de Rudder, 
surrounded very skilfully with pieces of Kassai 
material. The furnishing of this hall is also very 
sumptuous. All the stands and supports of the 
numerous exhibits are in Congo wood, very in 
teresting in its many varieties. 

Among the most remarkable productions may 
be noted a very fine Christ upon the Cross, by 
Constantin Meunier; Z’A//egretto, by J. Dillens, 
already exhibited at Antwerp; a little group by 
Rombaux, beautifully executed ; the graceful work 
by Ch. Samuel ; De ‘Tombay’s large figure, 7/omme 
Dieu au Tombeau, in ivory and wood; St. Miche/. 
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by Weygers; Dupon’s Bed/uaire, in ivory and 
bronze ; a very fine medallion by De Rudder ; and 
the large wedding casket by Fernand Dubois, 
representing the Ages of Man in low-relief. Also 
well worthy of mention are the large “Swan” 
vases by Wolfers, a splendid swan in bronze with 
its neck encircling an ivory pillar, with a spotted 
base. Fernand Khnopff’s AM/asgue in tinted ivory, 
bronze and enamel, on a small column; and the 
various figures by De Vreese, Des Enfans, Mathe- 
lin, and Le Roy. 


M. Vander Stappen, whose exhibit was a little 
late, has sent a superb contribution. The work, 
which is to form the prize in connection with the 
forthcoming tombola at the Exhibition, consists of 
a female figure in ivory. The face is stern, and 


she raises aloft a sword incrusted with jewels. 
Around the silver-gilt base are coiled a dragon with 
a black diamond in its jaws, and a demon, sym- 
He also sends a bust of a girl in 
Her expression is full of mystery, 


bolical of vice. 
a golden helmet. 
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and her finger is on her lip. 


The chief point of 
interest in this work is the ingenuity shown by the 
artist in combining the armour and the head-piece 
with such parts of the face and neck and hand as 
are visible, in such a way that the metal and the 
ivory are united without a join being seen in any 
part. 


This also is one of the merits of M. Vingotte’s 
charming bust of Madame £. exhibited in the 
Fine Arts section of the Exhibition. This is one 
of the finest efforts of a sculptor who has no 
equal to-day in his own special branch of this art. 

F. K. 


IO DE JANEIRO.—If only in a 
very modest degree, there is, never- 
theless, in Brazil an art culture which 
is slowly but steadily developing, and 
which will very naturally grow and 

become important as the country in general be- 
comes richer, more populous, and more enlightened. 





SALON DES GRANDES CULTURES AT THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION 
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‘S HOMME-DIEU AU TOMBEAU ” 


Since the fall of the Empire 
and the establishment of the 
Republican régime, the seve- 
ral States have, in conse- 
quence of the freer autonomy 
granted to them, started new 
institutions in their capitals ; 
and no less than five, namely, 
the States of Para, Bahia, 
Rio” de Janeiro, S. Paulo, 
and Parana, have opened 
fine art schools, which are 
doing well, and promise very 
good results. Annual art 
exhibitions take place in all 
these capitals, and the inte- 
rest in art matters is becom- 
ing more and more wide- 
spread and universal. In 
Rio there is a very large art 
gallery, and four important 
annual exhibitions are held, 
besides several minor shows 
which are usually of an inte- 
resting character. 


We possess a Fine Art 
School, which was _ estab- 
lished in 1824 by the 
founder of © the 
when Brazil separated from 
Portugal. H.I.M. Peter I. 
invited half a dozen French 


Empire, 


artists to come to Brazil ; 
and these French painters, 
sculptors, and architects were 
the founders of the Rio Fine 





MASQUE IN TINTED IVORY, BRONZE AND ENAMEL 


BY A. DE TOMBAY 


RY FERNAND KHNOPFF 
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Arts Academy, whose first director was the archi- 
tect Grandjean de Montigny, and which counted 
among its professors the celebrated painter Nicolas 
Taunay. From its foundation to the present date 
it has trained many painters, in addition to a few 
sculptors and architects, who have, of course, only 
achieved a local reputation; but some of them, 
principally in the last thirty years, deserved to be 
known outside their own country,for they haveshown 
true artistic talent, and in several instances have 
executed works bearing comparison with those of 
the best European artists. Of course, the majority 
of the successful ones have, after completing their 
curriculum at our Academy, passed five or more 
years in Europe, working under some good French 
or Italian master. 





Among the prominent living artists I must give 
precedence to the elder ones—Pedro Americo de 
Figueredo and Victor Meirelles de Lima. Both of 
them were pupils of the Rio Academy, and both 
studied in Europe as pensioners of the Govern- 
ment. Pedro Americo de Figueredo has distin- 
guished himself as a painter of large canvases 
representing some of the principal battles that were 
fought in the war with Paraguay, in which he 
shows a great disposition for arrangement, full of 
life and movement, together with a warm and high- 
toned colouring. It is, however, as a painter of 
sacred subjects that he has attained to the very 
high level of true art, and in the painting of bibli- 
cal themes his brush has always found the appro- 
priate form and the real and sympathetic colours. 
Pedro Americo has his portrait in the Uffizi Gal- 
lery, and resides at present in Florence. 





Victor Meirelles is a quiet and modest artist ; 
but, had he worked in a larger and more appre- 
ciative art centre than Rio de Janeiro, he might 
by this time have been classed among the great 
modern masters of design. He studied under 
Consoni in Rome, and Paul Delaroche in Paris. 
He is a sober colourist and a worshipper of form 
and of purity of line. All his works are distin- 
guished by harmonious arrangement, by a careful 
and slow development of his subjects, and a minute 
study of every detail and accessory. His first 
work— The First Mass in Brazil—is still, perhaps, 
his greatest effort, although he has also painted 
large canvases of military subjects, and lately has 
devoted his time to the painting of large pano- 
ramas of the city of Rio de Janeiro. 





Of the younger generation the most promising 
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are the following: Almeida Junior, Decio Villares, 
Henrique Bernardelli, Pedro Peres, Belmiro de 
Almeida, Zeferino da Costa, Daniel Berard, 
Teixeira da Rocha, Rodolpho Amoedo, Aurelio 
de Figueredo, Oscar Pereira da Silva, and Pedro 
Weingartner. It is in landscape that our artists 
have most distinguished themselves, and nearly all 
of them have devoted much of their time to this 
branch of art—a natural consequence of being sur- 
rounded by the most magnificent and most varied 
scenery to be found in any country. I will, 
therefore, only add now he names of those who 
have devoted themselves exclusively to landscape- 
painting. First of all I must mention Antonio 
Parreiras, who is an ardent lover of our forests, and 
is the one who best understands Brazilian tropical 
nature. Francisco Ribeiro is a painter of lovely 
nooks and dells, while D. Garcia y Vasquez, Tusley 
Pacheco, Jodo Baptista da Costa, and Benno 
Treidler, all deserve special mention. Among 
seascapists only three are remarkable, namely— 
J. B. Castagnetto, Antonio Valle de Souza Pinto, 


and Carlos de Sacerda. 
C. A. pos S. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Art and Life and the Buitding and Decoration 
of Cities. (London: Rivington, Percival and Co.) 
6s. These five lectures, delivered during the last 
Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society, are 
issued in a very beautiful book. The first by Mr. 
Cobden Sanderson, seems rather ornate and over- 
full of praise for the golden past—the past as a - 
poet imagines it, but as it probably did not appear 
to its contemporaries. Mr. Lethaby also, in his 
exordium of Beautiful Cities evidently holds the 
same idea, that only in old times did beauty really 
dwell in towns. Mr. Walter Crane, discoursing of 
The Decoration of Public Buildings, is less given to 
deplore the past than to suggest new possibilities 
for the present ; and his most thoughtful and well 
studied advice should be taken to heart by all in 
authority. Mr. Reginald Blomfield is eloquent in 
praise of lovely gardens, and Mr. Halsey Ricardo 
pleads for colour in the architecture of cities. . It 
is with a sigh that one closes the volume, and faces 
the grimy fact in place of the roseate dream. 
But it was a dream worth dreaming, and there is 
much that not only may, but possibly will, come 
true in time. No one interested in the arts should 
leave this book unread. 

Modern Opera Houses and Theatres. By Edwin 

























































O. Sachs. Vol. I. (London: B. T. Batsford.) 
This huge and sumptuous book is in every sense 
monumental, and so well is its theme handled that 
even those whose interest in theatres has hereto- 
fore been confined to the performances, will in 
future take interest in the buildings also. The 
plans and sections drawn specially to one scale 
(for the most part), reveal a stupendous amount of 
labour. Yet it is but the first of three such lordly 
tomes, and in dealing with the other two we shall 
hope to do fuller justice to a work that really 
deserves all the adjectives of praise in a critic’s 
vocabulary. 

A New Booke of Drawings. By Joun Tijov. 
(London: Batsford. 25s. net.) As a piece of 
sumptuous book-making this reprint of an exceed- 
ingly rare folio, first published in 1693, leaves no 
loophole for criticism. ‘The introduction by Mr. 
F. Starkie Gardner, and his notes on the fine 
copper-plates are also excellently done. But its 
educational influence, it is to be hoped, will be #77, 
for it glorifies the art of the blacksmith at its most 
florid and ornate style. Over-elaborate composi- 
tions of bastard classic details, superb though they 
be of their kind—cannot be imitated to-day with- 
out peril. The tendency of modern ironwork is 
already towards redundancy; nothing seems to 
delight a craftsman so much as a mixture of 
naturalistic details with a few hackneyed conven- 
tional scrolls. It is a book for the library, a book 
to keep—but not a book to put before students or 
the general public as an exemplar. Some of the 
pieces herein pictured are still extant at Hampton, 





Chatsworth, and other places ; like Verrio’s ceilings, 
they have a certain old-world splendour that makes 
them interesting historically ; but that they should 
be deliberately imitated to-day.makes one shudder. 

English Portraits. A Series of Lithographed 
Drawings. By Will Rothenstein. Parts I., II. 
and III. (London: Grant Richards.) After the 
publication of Oxford Characters, it was hoped by 
Mr. Rothenstein’s admirers that this gifted draughts- 
man would embark upon another similar enterprise, 
and this hope has now been realised by the publi- 
cation under notice, which consists of a series of 
lithographic portraits of some of the most interest- 
ing of living personalities. Part I. contains ad- 
mirable portraits of Mr. Thomas Hardy and Sir 
Frederick Pollock ; while those of Sir F. Seymour 
Haden, Mr. William Archer, Bishop Creighton, 
and Lady Granby, in Parts II. and III., are also 
in the artist’s best manner. Among the subjects 


promised in future numbers are Mr. Whistler, 
Mr. Sargent, Mr. Holman Hunt, and Professor 





Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


Legros. The edition is limited to five hundred 
copies. 





A very charming statuette of Queen Victoria in 
full State robes has recently been completed by 
Mr. Edward Geflowski. We understand that small 
replicas in plaster will shortly be obtainable. ‘The 
figure is eight and a half inches in height, and has 
been very delicately modelled. It will form an ac- 
ceptable and artistic littke memento of the Jubilee 
year. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
DESIGN FOR A CERTIFICATE. 
(B II. Zxtra.) 

In this competition the judges, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Brock, R.A., and Mr. Frank Short, R.E., have 
awarded the Prize (Five guineas) to Caritas (G. 
R. Quested, 240 Rotton Park Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham) ; and Honourable Mention to Achates 
(C. A. Horrell, 33 Albert Road, S. Norwood, 
S.E.). 

DESIGN FOR A Mosaic PANEL. 
(A IIL) 

The First Prize (Zhree guineas) is awarded to 
Aaron (A. Hamilton Scott, 43 Mill Street, Paisley, 
N.B.) 

The SECOND PRIZE (Zwo guineas) to Don 
Quixote (B. H Smale, 39 Cochrane Street, St. 
John’s Wood, N.W.) 

Honourable Mention is given to the following :— 
Carlos (C. E. Dancey, 7 Leybourne Street, Chalk 
Farm Road, N.W.) ; Doctor (Agnes C. Martin, 45 
South Road, Handsworth, Birmingham); /ridee 
(Thomas Henry, 46 Rue Madame, Paris) ; Japonica 
(James D. Jameson, 50 George Street, Edin- 
burgh) ; Veptune (F. G. Horrell, Bena Vista, Sel 
hurst Road, S. Norwood, S.E.); Presto (Grace 
Goodchild, 56 Holmdale Road, West Hampstead) ; 
South West (Miss B. N. Graham, 35 Prince’s Gate, 
S.W.); Spes (Victor Lhuer, 23 Quai de la Tournelle, 
Paris); Sparrow (Eveline Adshead, 4 Powis 
Square, Brighton); and TZonsor (Constance M. 
Barber, 12 Millicent Road, West Bridgford, Not- 
tingham). 

Subjoined, we give the colouring of the panels 
reproduced in connection with this competition. 

Don Quixote.—Design of bunches of grapes 
and vine leaves, the fruit and border in two shades 
of purple, the leaves in two shades of green, the 
tendrils in two shades of brown, with white and 
brown filling. 
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Tridee.—A design of three cats to be executed in 
white, the background in pale yellow green with 
orange-colour flowers and white buds, the border 
in dark green. 

South West.—This design contains four lizards, 
shown in three shades of blue green with red eyes ; 
the serpentine groundwork in various graduated 
shades of pink, yellow, blue and red ; the lettering 
in gold. 

Aaron.—The sky of this design is in a shaded 
dark blue, the water in a shaded purple, the clouds 
and sides of the rocks in broken colours. ‘The tops 
of the cliffs in a shaded yellow green. The hull 
of the ship is deep orange, with port-holes of 
crimson and silver; the sails in gold with emble- 
matic cross and shield in dark crimson. 


TITLE-PAGE FOR A BOoK. 
(B III.) 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Emily (May S. Tyrer, Glenmore, Chapter Road, 
Willesden Green). 

The SECOND PRIZE (Ha/f a guinea) to Puck 
(Ethel K. Burgess, 2 Lilford Road, Camberwell). 

Honourable Mention is 
given to the following :— 
Bel (Isobel B. William- 
son, 18 Ivanhoe Road, 
Liverpool); Boul Mich 
(J. Houry, Hazeldene, 
Manor Road, Bishopston, 
Bristol) ; Corvus Corone 
(Ernest Sprankling, Trull, 
Taunton, Somerset) ; Dox 
Quixote (B. H. Smale, 
39 Cochrane Street, St. 
John’s Wood, N.W.); 
Gons (George M. EIl- 
wood, 55 Alexander 
Road, Upper Holloway, 
N.) ; Groombridge (Pick- 
ford R. Waller, 27 St. 
George’s Road, Pimlico, 
S.W.) ; Hjalmar (Helen 
Kiick, “ Holly House,” 
East Dulwich Road, 
S.E.); Jmpulse (Shirley 
B. Wainwright, 147 Hall 
Road, Handsworth, Bir 
mingham) ; Pokey (Enid 
Jackson, Forest Road, 
Birkenhead); Shabash 
(Stavros Homere, Wyken 
House, Bridgnorth, 
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Salop); and Zhe Bulger (Mary G. Simpson, 199 
Camberwell Grove, Denmark Hill, S.E.). 


A LANDSCAPE IN PEN-AND-INK. 
(C III.) 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Clevelode (A. T. Griffith, Graham Lodge, Mal- 
vern). 

The Seconp Prizrt (Half a guinea) to Siam 
(E. M. Bywaters, 17 Preston Park Avenue, 
Brighton). 

Honourable Mention is given to the following :— 
Castor (Samuel Poole, 46 Grosvenor Road, West- 
minster, S.W.); Cader Fronwen (G. Halliday, 
School House, Oakham); Gifping (G. H. Bur- 
gess, Griffin Cottage, Bramford Road, Ipswich) ; 
E. L. P. (Edgar L. Pattison, 204 Kennington 
Park Road, S.E.); Zudian Jnk (James S. Alder- 
son, 1 Market Place, Rugby); Puck (Arthur B. 
Packham, 27 Bond Street, Brighton); Shadash 
(Stavros Homere, Wyken House, Bridgnorth, 
Salop); Zeddie (Ada M. Williams, Walcot, Shaa 
Road, East Acton, W.); and Zefo (William E. 
Tyler, Westgate, Bridgnorth). 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE. 


“You ask me to name the most im- 
portant sign of progress in this season,” 
said the Lay Figure. “ Well, that is not 

an easy question.” 

“JT should say—signs of progress, none!” the 
Journalist replied. 

“The colour-printing of the Jubilee number of 
the Jilustrated London News!” the Landscape- 
Painter suggested. 

“_ But its ornament and typography!” the 
Esthetic Designer added with a gasp of despair. 

“Nicholson’s stunning woodcut of the Queen,” 
the man with a Clay Pipe shouted. 

“Tt would be hard to beat that,” said half-a- 
dozen voices at once. 

“ An increasing anxiety to be pedantically accu- 
rate concerning processes, especially lithographic 
processes,” the Decadent murmured to himself. 

“Frampton’s statue of Dame Owen,” the Land- 
scape Painter hazarded. 

“The establishment of an English Luxembourg 
at Millbank,” the Architect spoke cautiously. 

“The Jubilee decorations,” the Journalist broke 
in, with a sneer. 

The Lay Figure was silent a moment. “I do 
not think these are signs,” it said ; “only unrelated 
facts of more or less importance. I really think 
that the increasing attention paid to original black- 
and-white work is the most striking incident of 
the season.” 

“Back to your little hobby,” the Journalist 
laughed with tolerance. ‘ Not painting, not archi- 
tecture, not sculpture, but penny dreadfuls and 
halfpenny papers. The new democracy of the 
Arts ; virtuosity with economy; Rembrandts for 
the million ; print-collecting for the errand-boy ; 
and old periodicals the newest undeveloped gold- 
mine. Good old Lay Figure, is it a Pennell that 
hath bewitched you, or have you caught the mania 
which prizes postage-stamps and bookplates in 
another degree of intensity ? ” 

“JT do not mind your chaff,” the Lay Figure 
said. “The recognition of masterpieces is not an 
unworthy pursuit. If you do not rank a pen- 
drawing by Charles Keene, or a study by Phil 
May, a sketch by Steinlen, or a charcoal by Frank 
Mura, as worthy of respect as a_ watercolour 
or an oil-painting, it matters not. You know, 
and I know, that such an argument won’t hold 
water. The conditions of a masterpiece are not 
dependent on the medium used nor the time 
required for its production.” 
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“Steady,” said the man with a Clay Pipe. 
“There is really nothing to quarrel about. I 
agree with you—that a public which can appre- 
ciate a really good bit ‘of black-and-white is 
obviously far more educated than its ancestors. 
But they prized etchings and woodcuts.” 

“You misunderstand me,” said the Lay Figure. 
“Not ten years ago I heard a famous dealer refuse 
to buy—-at any price — original drawings by 
Cipriani! ‘Had they been engravings after him 
by Bartolozzi, I could have offered you more 
pounds than I would give you pence,’ he said to 
the man who owned the drawings. ‘The public 
don’t care for original drawings, they want engrav- 
ings.’” 

“Ts that so?” said the American Visitor ; “then 
I guess some of my countrymen have opened your 
eyes.” 

“} know of several of the finest drawings 
that ‘the sixties’ produced, which were bought 
at a big shop—not in a slum—for eighteen- 
pence a piece, not so long ago,” the Lay Figure 
went on. “ Drawings, mind you, worthy to be 
hung with the few originals South Kensington 
possesses, or cherished in the British Museum.” 

“How blind you must all have been,” the 
American went on. “ An autograph dealer would 
have taught you more than your art critics. He 
knows that the every touch of a famous man is 
always worth money.” 

“Please don’t discuss it on the commercial 
side,” the man with a Clay Pipe broke in. “I do 
not think the fact that a drawing fetches eighteen- 
pence to-day and eighteen guineas a year after 
concerns us. What is to the point is the fact that 
the splendid stuff done for publishers will not be 
left to swell the contents of dusty cupboards and 
ultimately be carried off with waste paper.” 

“Exactly ; that is all I want to assert,” the Lay 
Figure replied. ‘ Whoever was the first to proclaim 
the obvious fact that an appreciation of wood- 
engraving, side by side with neglect of the original 
drawings, or inflated respect for a framed picture 
with utter disregard of good illustrations, was 
utterly illogical, did valiant service. His argu- 
ments may or may not have produced a state 
of feeling which bids fair to include original 
‘black and white’ as one of the worthiest objects 
to collect, but the feeling is in the air, and I 
still look forward to seeing a sketch by some 
living illustrator fought for in the auction rooms 
at least as eagerly as they now fight there for 
a stupid dated book-plate, or a coloured mezzo- 
tint. THe Lay FIGurRe. 
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ARC ANTOCOLSKY. BY 
FRANCES KEYZER. 


In M. Antocolsky we have one of 

the many procfs of the force of 

genius, the force that cannot be repressed, that 
finds its level above all difficulties. The popular 
Russian sculptor did not always enjoy the friend- 
ship of emperors, grand dukes, and statesmen. He 
was not born in the purple. He had a hard fight 
for the greatness he has achieved, and was neither 
aided by birth nor fortune to the position he now 
occupies. Born in Vilna, Russia, of poor Jewish 
parents, whose religious conservatism and _pre- 
judices contrasted strongly with their son’s artistic 
tendencies, his education, like that of all Jewish 
youths in his native town, was commenced and 
finished at a Cheder, or school for boys between 
the ages of four and seven. The Talmud was the 
Alpha and Omega of their learning; and at the 
advanced age of seven, when other children scarcely 
know how to read and write, the littke Hebrews of 
Vilna could discuss on the duties of man, the 
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rights of woman, and all questions of the Bible 
with the ease of a Rabbi. 

In Vilna, where one half the population, at the 
period when Antocolsky was young, was composed 
of Jews living in the most abject poverty, there 
was not much scope for the furtherance of the 
boy’s aspirations. We, therefore, soon find him at 
work in St. Petersburg. Even here two great 
obstacles had to be overcome: the want of means 
to enable him to study, and the opposition on the 
part of his parents. He, nevertheless, succeeded, 
thanks to recommendations, in being admitted as 
a pupil of the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts. 
But, during the time he remained in the Russian 
capital, his struggles for the necessaries of life were 
ever hard. His courage and his energy, however, 
were undaunted ; working at an engraver’s for the 
few kopeks he needed for food and shelter, he 
daily made strides in the plastic art that was soon 
to make him famous. 

It is always interesting to note the beginnings of 
great men, and the means they employ to arrive at 
the accomplishment of their destinies. It might be 
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imagined that Antocolsky’s most ardent wishes were 
gratified now that he was permitted to work at the 
Academy ; but, unfortunately, tuition in those days 
at the Art-school in St. Petersburg was not what it 
is at present. 

Antocolsky was not long in discovering this, and 
he relates it in his simple, unaffected style. “ When 
I was in St. Petersburg,” he says, “we students 
only knew of Winckelman, Flaxman, Overbeck ; 
we were enthusiastic over Kaulbach, we 
Knaus and Vautier. 


admired 
As to French art our know- 
ledge was only from hearsay ; we were told it was 
chic. One day we became acquainted with this chic 
through engravings and photographs. Great heavens, 
what a discovery! We went mad over those photo- 
graphs. We bowed down before Geréme and 
Meissonier, and especially before Delaroche whose 
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dramatic power made a 
deep impression upon us. 
There was not a man 
among us who did not 
spend his last kopek on a 
photograph, no matter how 
small, on which he gazed 
far into the night, com- 
municating his impressions 
to the others the next 
morning with the eagerness 
of youth. Without exag- 
geration it was a revelation 
to us. Some time after- 
wards a collection of paint- 
ings by the French masters 
of the day were presented 
to the Academy by a well- 
known art-patron; the 
room in which they were 
exhibited 
meeting place. It was 
only then we could look 


became our 


upon the originals of the 
works we had worshipped 
in the poorest of repro- 
ductions.” 

At about this time young 
Antocolsky was seized with 
the wish of immortalising 
Ivan the ‘Terrible, that 
colossal figure in Russian 
history that appeals even 
more strongly to the Rus- 
sian than Peter the Great, 
notwithstanding the dia- 
bolical nature of the indi- 
vidual. He hit upon the ingenious plan of an 
exhibition at twenty kopeks (five pence) entrance 
fee, and exhibited the plaster cast of his Ivan, the 
work that eventually was to make him celebrated. 
But the word exhibition to the Russians evidently 
expressed more than the simple figure shown to 
them, as I have heard from eye-witnesses that the 
chef d’euvre that was to attract all intellectual and 
artistic Russia, was scarcely noticed when the 
sightseers discovered but one figure in the ex- 
hibition. The visitors turned from it with 
tempt. The had, achieved 
his purpose, for he had now sufficient funds to 
Antocolsky 
studied the various phases in the life of this 
prince, who, at his coronation in 1547 assumed 
the title of Czar, which has since become the pro- 
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sculptor however, 


allow him to carry out his project. 
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perty of his descendants. And in following the 
causes that marked his reign as a period of atro- 
cities and bloodshed committed at his dictation, 
the artist has chosen to imagine the Emperor seek- 
ing an excuse for his cruelties in the faults of his 
surroundings, and selected the well-known episode 
of Vassili Chibonoff’s interview with Ivan, for his 
subject. The story, as related by Russian historians, 
is that after the defeat of the Muscovite army, 
one of the most distinguished Russian officers, 
Kourbski, fearing Ivan’s wrath, emigrated to 
Lithuania. Thence he sent a missive to the 
Czar acquainting him with his decision to join the 
Poles, and reproaching him with his cruelties and 
ingratitude, to him who had shed his blood in 
fighting the Tartars. This event, or rather this 
treachery, did not serve to calm the terrible Ivan, 
and it is said that more executions and horrors 
were perpetrated after he received these tidings, 
than at any period of the fifty years during which 
he exercised uncontrolled power. The sculptor 
has depicted the Emperor listening to Vassili, the 
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messenger, whose right foot he has pinned to the 
ground with his sharp-pointed stick. 

Antocolsky owes his early popularity to the Grand 
Duchess Marie, who induced ‘Turgeniew, and, 
later, the Emperor Alexander, to visit his studio. 
Soon all that was great in the land of the Russians 
followed in their footsteps. ‘The Ivan group made a 
deep impression upon the Emperor, who purchased 
the work, which, as I have already mentioned, is 
considered Antocolsky’s masterpiece, and had it 
placed in the Hermitage in St. Petersburg. He also 
bestowed upon the sculptor the title of Academician, 
a great mark of favour when we consider the 
position of the Jews in Russia during the late 
Emperor’s lifetime. 

It is only in 1875 that we find him in Paris, 
working and living among the people for whom he 
professes such warm sympathies. Before his 
migration to France he spent many years in Italy, 
where some of his finest work was inspired : his 
Christ, his Spinoza and his Socrates. Still, it is 
easily conceived that a mind like Antocolsky’s 
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would seek the development that Paris, whence 
came the troubled echoes of the workings of the 
impressionists, alone could give him. For Anto- 
colsky is a psychologist, a sculptor of the mind 
more thana sculptor of the body. Beauty of form, 
which, according to the Greeks, is the sole va/son 
@étre of plastic art, has little place in his work. 
It is a fact worth noting, that with the exception of 
the bended Satan, his figures are all robed. He 
leans evidently more to Chateaubriand’s opinion 
than to Victor Cousin’s. It may be remembered 
that the former wrote that sculpture gives a soul to 
marble, while the latter held that the sculptor’s 
art is exclusively antique because, before every- 
thing else, it is the expression of the beauty of 
form. I doubt whether Antocolsky has ever read 
Ruskin. I should not be surprised if he even 
knows of the Englishman’s 
existence, but for all that 
he depicts neither angels 
nor saints, but men and 
women—chiefly men—who 
have lived valiant or strong 
lives, content to bear 
record of the souls that 
were dwelling with him on 
earth, instead of striving to 
give a descriptive glory to 
those only dreamed of in 
heaven. 

He acknowledges that 
the errors of his early days 
in Paris were due much to 
the impressionability of his 
nature. Does he refer to 
his misunderstanding with 
the Committee of the 
Champ-de-Mars, a misun- 
derstanding to which we 
owe his refusal to take any 
further part in the yearly 
exhibitions at the salons? 
At any rate he was badly 
treated by that august body. 
In response to a special in- 
vitation, he sent in some 
of his most important 
works. To his surprise, 
however, he received an 
intimation that only two— 
and those the most insigni- 
ficant—had been accepted. 
It is almost needless to add 
that he declined the honour 
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of exhibiting at their Salon. What really hap- 
pened has always remained a mystery. Taking 
into consideration the position of the Russian 
sculptor, the event created no little stir in artistic 
circles. The general impression is that this extra- 
ordinary proceeding on the part of the committee 
—which was composed of some of the leading men 
of France—did not arise from any desire to offend 
the artist or from any que-tion of national jealousy. 
But the committee was doubtless actuated by the 
fear that Antocolsky’s colossal figures would dwarf 
the works of the younger sculptors who were 
timidly giving forth, for the first time, their uncon- 
strained ideas. . They had just severed their con- 
nection with the Chamnips-Elysées Salon, and 
possibly it had been decided to exclude Anto- 
colsky’s larger works for fear of discouraging the 
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recruits. Not a very elevated idea, certainly, but 
one which I believe comes nearest the truth. 

It cannot be denied but that Antocolsky has 
rendered great services to Russian art. Sculpture 
in Russia before Antocolsky’s time never had the 
same development as 
painting. The reason 
can be found in the 
religious and_ ethno- 
graphical conditions of 
the country. The 
orthodox faith has 
always been opposed 
to the sculptural repro- 
duction of the human 
figure in the churches 
and monasteries, for, 
as early as the eighth 
century, it was forbid- 
den to represent either 
the virgin or the saints 
in this manner. This 
explains why all the 
religious buildings in 
Russia are so profusely 
decorated with mosaics 
and paintings.~ The 





climate and the nature 
of the materials gene- 
rally used in_ their 
architecture — wood 
and bricks — do not 
lend themselves to 
sculptural decoration, 
and it is barely fifty 
years ago that the 
Russians have begun 
to ornament _ their 
sacred buildings with 
marble and __ stone 
figures, and that they 
have erected statues in 
their cities. At the 
commencement of the 
present century there 
were so few sculptors 
of any talent in Russia 
that in order to execute 
the groups, statues, and hauts-reliefs in bronze, 
of Saint Isaac, it was necessary to apply to 
foreigners : Lemaire, Vitali, Bouilli and Salemann. 
Only two Russians, Klodt and Laganowsky, were 
employed. 

Although Klodt, and later Mikeschine and 





Hartmann, were the first to give an impetus to 
this special branch of art, Antocolsky may be 
considered the greatest sculptor Russia has had. 
His works are numerous. Those that are best 
known are the /van the Terrible, already mentioned, 
the Mausoleum of the 
Princess Obolensky, at 
Monte Testaccio in 
Rome, the Death of 
Socrates, and Christ 
before the People. 

Since his unpleasant 
experience with the 
Champs-de-Mars Salon 
he exhibits exclusively 
in his studio in the 
Rue Bayen, Paris, 
where, some few years 
ago, he had no fewer 
than twenty-three works 
on view, creating a 
great sensation at the 
time. “All Paris” 
made a point of being 
present. ‘The life-sized 
figures of Peter the 
Great, Satan, Ophelia, 
Nestor, Saint John the 
Baptist, and the busts 
of Zurgeniew, Tolstoi, 
Botkine, Polowstow, thi 
Grand Dukes Alexis 
and Nicolas were much 
admired by connois- 
seurs. 

Strangely enough, 
women do not appear 
to inspire Antocolsky. 
They seem physically 
and intellectually to be * 
void of attraction for 
him. We look in vain 
for a Catherine II., a 
Judith, or a Lady Mac- 
beth. The only female 


CHRIST BEFORE THE PEOPLE figures exhibited by 
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him here were a Blind 


Girl feeding Pigeons, a 
haut-relief of Ophelia, and a Sister of Mercy 
Tending a Wounded Soldier. Only charity, in 
firmity, and weakness have appealed to him in 
woman. He has even portrayed Ophelia much 
weaker than she appears to us in Shakespeare. 
He has selected, as a type, a girl with a reced 
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The Colouring of the Venetians 


ing chin and a forehead that bespeaks but little 
intellect. 

The accompanying illustrations do not require 
description. ‘They speak for themselves. It is 
merely necessary, in order to give a more complete 
idea of Antocolsky’s work, to mention a model 
for a lighthouse which has been much discussed 
both in France and in Russia. It represents a 
gigantic figure of Christ, standing on a rock covered 
by the sea, giving the impression of the Saviour 
walking upon the waters. Whilst one hand is out- 
stretched as if in warning, the other, far above His 
head, holds the cross, from which the light flashes 
forth. Whatever it may be from a practical point 
of view, it is undoubtedly a work of art. The idea 
is poetical, and simply and impressively carried out. 

His latest productions are the busts of the Czar 
and the Czarina, likewise exhibited in his studio 
before being sent to Russia. It is a good as well 
as a pretty likeness of the Czarina, and will no 
doubt be more popular at court than that of the 
Dowager Empress, which failed to please the 
courtiers, who did not find it sufficiently flattering. 


But Antocolsky is no courtier. Of humble origin, 
having had to struggle against poverty, envy, and 
religious prejudice, he has risen by his art alone to 
be the friend of princes, poets, musicians, and of all 
who consider genius the greatest gift God has 


bestowed on man. 
FRANCES KEYZER. 


HE COLOURING OF THE 
VENETIANS. BY HENRY 
THOMAS SCHAFER. 


“ THE colouring of the Venetians ” is 
an expression that in the history of art has be- 
come a synonym for all that is rich and rare. I 
suppose it would be scarcely possible to speak or 
think of the splendour of colour as applied to 
painting without taking into account the achieve- 
ments of such men as the Bellini, Cima, Giorgione, 
Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, and a score besides, 
who have made Venice famous in this respect. 
The Roman school may have been more scientific, 
the Bolognese more tender; but for colour—for 

colour in itself—as a 
thing to be desired for 
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BY MARC ANTOCOLSKY 


itself — colour to be 
matched only by the 
crimson of the sunset, 
or the purple of the 
mountains, or the azure 
of the sky, for colour in 
that sense, we turn our 
eyes and thoughts to 
the great masters of the 
School of Venice. 

Now, while all this 
will be universally ac- 
knowledged, while it has 
been written about and 
discussed and _illus- 
trated, it seems to me 
singular that so little has 
been said or done in the 
direction of ascertaining 
what were the actual 
methods adopted by the 
Venetian painters to 
produce their master- 
pieces. It is to this 
question I address my- 
self. 

The opportunity of 
studying the subject 
came to me during the 
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1e accompanying illustrations do not require 
lescription. They speak for themselves. It is 

rely necessary, in order to give a mere complete 
idea of Antocolsky’s work, to menticn a model 
for a lighthouse which has been muh discussed 
both in France and in Russia. It represents a 
gigantic figure of Chrisi, standing on a rock covered 
by the sea, giving the imprefsion o the Saviour 
walking upon the waters. Whilst one haad is out 
stretched as if in warning, the other, far above His 
head, holds the cross, from which the light flashes 
forth. Whatever it may be from a practical point 
of view, it is undoubtedly a work of art. The idea 
is poetical, and simply and impressively carried out. 

His latest productions are the lasts of the Czar 
and the Czarina, likewise exhibited in his studio 
before being sent to Russia. Jt a good as well 
as a pretty likeness of the Czarina, and will no 
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Dowager Empress, which failed to please the 
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3ut Antocolsky is no courtier. Of humble origin, 
having had to struggle against poverty, envy, and 
religious prejudice, he has risen by his art alone to 
be the friend of princes, poets, musicians, and of all 
who consider genius the greatest gift God has 
bestowed on man. 
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an expression that in the history of art has be- 
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painting without taking into account the achieve- 
ments of such men as the Bellini, Cima, Giorgione, 
Titian, ‘Tintoretto, Veronese, and a score besides, 
who have made Venice famous in this respect 
The Koman school may have been more scientific, 
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came to me during the 
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The Colouring of the Venetians 
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twelve years of my association with the late Signor 
Pinti as his assistant in the work of restoring old 
paintings, generally of the Italian schools. 

Very close observation and actual analysis of the 
materials used led me, under the careful guidance 
of my experienced master, to the conviction, always 
ardently maintained by him, that the methods 
employed by the Venetians were extremely simple. 
The very simplicity, indeed, of the means, appears 
to have led some inquirers astray. 

It must be remembered, of course, that a paint- 
ing fresh from the easel of Bellini or Titian had a 
very different appearance from that which it presents 
to-day, with its three centuries’ yellowing of oil, old 
varnish, and accumulated dust. It is just possible, 
if not probable, that if such a picture were seen 
to-day exactly as it did leave the easel of the 
painter, it would not be appreciat d by everybody. 
There is a mysterious glamour that comes by the 
ses,” a pleasing glow or warmth, a 
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unity of tone throughout 
the picture which the 
modern spectator + has 


learned to love and to 
associate with the work of 
the master, but which is 
the work of time alone. 
Whether the picture is 
better or worse for its 
toning is not within the 
scope of my _ inquiry. 
There is no doubt a 
certain fascination always 
attending the unseen and 
unknown ; but that which 
obscures a painting, ob- 
scures the intention of the 
painter; and due con- 
sideration will show that 
if the effect produced is 
not the 
intended by the painter, 


the more we respect the 


effect originally 


painter, the more we shall 
regret the change. 

There are two methods 
by which we may approach 
the ‘subject experimen- 
tally. 

that is, by 
old picture, 


One is by analysis 
actually 
taking an 
encrusted by many coats 
ANTOCOLSKY ‘ . . “i 
of varnish, and discoloured 
by the dust of ages, and 
subjecting it to the process of cleaning as practised 
The other method is by 


“old 


by an expert restorer. 
attempting to imitate or manufacture an 
Venetian master.” 

Let us first examine the work of the restorer. 
For it ¢s possible to restore a picture in the sense 


The old 


varnish is removable either by gentle friction, or by 


of relieving it of the accretions of ages. 
the careful use of solvents. Of course incalculable 
injury may be inflicted by the rash use of solvents 
as an ignorant or unskilled hand may inflict incal 
culable injury by the use of the surgeon’s knife 
but applied with discrimination they are effective 
and safe. The dirty substance of varnish which 
they attack differs chemically from the finer sub- 
stance of paint with which the picture was executed ; 
and under the treatment of an accomplished expert 
the one is removed, leaving the other untouched. 
The picture thus cleaned will appear in all its 
original beauty of colour, excepting a slight tone 
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The Colouring of the Venetians 


due to the natural yellowing of the oil with which 
the pigments were originally prepared. 

But now suppose that instead of analysing —that 
is, pulling to pieces—you take another course. 
Suppose you attempt to put together—to reproduce 
by means of fresh pigments the effects so familiar 
to us in the works by the old Venetian painters. 
Suppose you attempt to make an exact copy of a 
particular picture, how will you set to work? By 
mixing your colours till they match the colours you 
are copying—modifying your blues and reds and 
whites with browns and yellows till they appear to 
agree with the original as it stands before you ? 
Such an attempt would lead only to failure and 
disappointment ;— perhaps even to the convic- 
tion that some great secret was in the possession of 
the ancient masters from which the modern are 
shut out; or that the pigments of the sixteenth 
century were finer than we can obtain in the nine 
teenth ; or that unknown mediums were used for 
glazing ; or anything else than the simple fact that 
the Venetian masters adopted a method of their 
own that is never practised now. 

The only known method of actually producing 
the exact appearance of an old Venetian picture is 
to paint the picture with pure, fresh colours ; to allow 
it to thoroughly dry ; and then to pile up as much 
in the way of glaze and varnish and dirt as may be 
necessary to complete the desired effect. 

It is generally known that the Venetians painted 
ona pure white ground. ‘This ground was pre- 
pared with water-colours (tempera), was non- 
absorbent, and was applied thinly upon canvas and 
more solidly upon panels, the surface being made 
perfectly smooth. ‘The drawing, very carefully pre 
pared as a cartoon, was then traced in delicate out 
line on the white ground, and protected by a wash 
of size, which served also the purpose of preventing 
the outline from soiling or mixing with the colours 
when they should be applied. 

‘The painting was then executed ad/a prima 
that is, in One painting—so that the surface of the 
colour remained undisturbed, and the white ground 
shone through, giving the greatest possible lumi 
nosity. In this way only a portion of the picture 
could have been painted at a time, and it was no 
doubt done “bit by bit,” the rest of the white 
ground being left, as in fresco, until the whole 
surface was thus covered. ‘The picture was then 
left to dry thoroughly, when the artist would go 
over the whole work again, touching here and 
there, gently bringing the e#seméb/e or general 
effect together. Before doing this a very thin 
varnish applied over the work, or a slight “ oiling 
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out,” in order to see the general effect, might have 
been requisite. But with a great master very little 
of such after-work would be necessary. 

So much is generally known, and it is at this 
point that the investigations of Signor Pinti have 
yielded their most interesting results. Briefly stated 
they are as follows :— 

First. ‘The Venetians never mixed more than 
two pigments to produce a tint; or three, if we in- 
clude white. Generally one colour was used, with 
which white was only mixed when necessary to 
obtain the gradations of tint. 

Second. ‘They used the same oil in painting 
that they used in preparing their colours. If the 
colours were ground in nut oil, nut oil was used for 
thinning in the process of painting, and no other. 
If linseed was used in grinding, linseed was used 
in painting, and no other. 

Third. ‘They used their colours thinly and at 
one painting, and upon a white ground. 

Fourth. ‘They were particularly careful to keep 
their pigments pure and their brushes clean, using 
a separate brush for cach separate colour. 

The following might be taken as the ordinary 
setting of a Venetian palette. Let us suppose the 
subject to be a portrait, with black costume and grey 
background. For the flesh—red, black, and white 

the red chosen according as the tint required. 
Generally this would be Venetian red ; sometimes, 
for lips, tips of ears, and cheeks, a red lake— but 
never the blending of many varieties of pigments 
as would be found on a modern palette. For the 
eyes (if not black or grey) a blue or brown, specially 
chosen, and adhered to throughout the painting. 
For the hair, black and white; or (if brown or 
golden) a suitable brown or yellow—but always one 
simple colour. For the costume, black and white 
only ; no resources being looked to except (as in a 
good etching or mezzotint) the value of the tones. 
Kor the linen or background no other colour would 
appear upon the palette than black and white.* 

But if the palette of the Venetian masters was 
simple, so also was their method of painting. ‘Their 
practice was to mix the colours (most likely with a 
palette-knife) to the required tones before applying 
them to the canvas with a brush ; to paint each 


* It is sometimes supposed that the white was modified 
with yellow, but Signor Pinti was convinced (and I believe 
rightly) that except for the local colours, such as in the case 
of hair, draperies, gold, &c., yellow found no place on the 
palette. The yellow warmth common to old Venetian 
pictures is due entirely to the yellowing of the oil with which 
the pigments were ground and the varnish with which they 


were covered, 














tint precisely as they wished it to remain, without 


patching, or disturbing, or altering—so that whatever 


tint or tone was produced upon the surface was not 
a surface tone only, with something different under 


neath, but was the real colour of the pigment 


throughout. ‘This method ensured to the colours 


used their virgin purity and the greatest possible 
durability.* 

It will be observed that the limitation of the 
number of pigments used in any particular com 
restrict the varieties of 


bination does not limit or 


effect that may be produced. Indeed, the use of 
these simple combinations makes the contrast be 
tween the use of one pigment and another all the 
not confused 


more marked—because the result is 


by the blending of many tints. For instance, a 
very fair woman’s face was sometimes painted with 
vermilion, white, and black ; a deeper complexion 
with Venetian red, white, and black ; another with 
white, anel 


Venetian red, 


raw umber ; and yet another 
burnt white, 
blac k: 


different red, red lake 


with sienna, 
in each case a 
(col 
responding to our madder 
lake) being used for the 
lips. 

The flesh 


exactly and carefully mixed ; 


and 


tints wert 


painted very thinly, ten 
and 


solt 


derly, and beautifully 
softened with dry 
brushes (sables or very soft 
with a 


hog hair)—always 


distinct idea of rendering 


the form and modelling of 


The pure white ground w 


certainly used in all carly work 


until the later men (beginning 


with Giorgione and Titian) 


launched out in 


style and pos 


sibly experimented somewhat 


Titian sometimes, it would ap 
pear, ‘*drew in” his subject 
with a red colour. Paul Vero 


nese, some say, used /em/fera as 
with 


into 


a first painting, finishing 
oil, or possibly varnish 

retto sometimes prepared dra 
final 


The Venetians no 


perics with colours for 


glazing, Xe. 
doubt 


were not free from the 


spirit of experimenting, and very 
likely did occasionally work in 


different ways ; but all these may 


‘ow.” 


fairly be accepted as SCREEN 


to the rule. 


xceplions 
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the object ; not softening for the sake of soften 


ing 
ing the delicacy and softness as observable in 


merely, but with the purpose of render- 
nature, 

Suppose now that the subject instead of being a 
simple portrait is a great group of figures, with 
The 
lor the 


architecture and sky and other accessories. 
palette will be set on the same prin iple. 
sky, ultramarine (or such other blue as may be 
chosen) and white, the clouds black, and white, or 
yellow. For the draperies, each its one separate 
colour, to be lightened with white, or the lights to 
be wiped out; the deep shadows to be given with 
the full strength of the colour used and that colour 


\ cllow 


ing to the requirements 


alone. with any yellow chosen accord 


sometimes to be shaded 


with burnt sienna, Green, and purple, and orange, 


were used cither in primitive pigments or the com- 


bination of two colours—but a third colour (ex- 


BY J. HERBERT MCNAIR 


(See ** Some 


Glasgow Designers”) 
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The Colouring of the Venetians 


cepting sometimes white) was never introduced into 
the combination.* 

Now it is not pretended that the simple know- 
ledge of the ways and means of Venetian colouring 
will ever make a Titian or Veronese. ‘These great 
painters had the genius to use their knowledge, 
and were not merely colourists but also designers 
and inventors, with mighty artistic faculties for 


* A careful examination of any early Venetian picture will 
justify all that I have said. For instance, Zhe S¢. Jerome 
Writing, school of Bellini, or Zhe Virgin and Child, by 
Cima, and another by Basaieti, in the National Gallery, all 
show distinctly the simple method as explained. Darius 
before Alexander, by P. Veronese, The Lady in Red Dress, 
by P. Bordone, the portraits in black costume by Moroni, 
again show the same thing; as indeed do all the other 
Venetian paintings, but the first named having less of yellow 
and dirty varnish upon them, bear the clearest evidence. 
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BY C. R. MACKINTOSH 


composing and arranging their tints, so as to make 
beautiful visions pass before the eyes. It is here, 
after all, that the genius of the painter as a colourist 
is manifested. 

The Venetians evinced it also by their exquisite 
perception of the relative value of tones peculiar to 
the local colours of the various objects brought 
together in a picture. For instance, white objects 
never lost their whiteness, and appear as the 
principal lights of the picture, the flesh generally 
appearing as secondary lights, and so on with the 
various objects according to their local colour, 
down to the darkest. 

In a word, the Venetian masters looked at 
nature broadly, they frankly accepted a compro- 
mise, evidently understanding that the painter, how- 
ever great might be his genius, could not, with 
the pigments and mate- 
rials available, actually 
reproduce nature’s effects 
as they really appear 
(unless he were content 
to limit his vision to a 
few objects seen in half- 
tones), and that a great 
and full scale of colour 
can only be dealt with 
by suggestion. But they 
not only saw clearly that 
the means of art at their 
disposal were limited, 
they manfully chose that 
particular compromise 
(rather decorative than 
realistic) which they be- 
lieved to be nearest to 
nature and at the same 
time practicable. They 
chose a large, broad view 
of nature, totally ignoring 
its microscopic details. 

The simplicity of the 
principle they adopted 
enabled them to carry 
their work to a dignified 
completeness, the magni- 
ficence of which has ever 
been, and still is, the ad- 





miration of the world. 
Perhapstheir simplicity 
may have been the key to 
their success, for without 
simplicity nothing great 
has ever been attained. 
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is apparent in the work of his 
neighbour. This _ tendency, 
however, is far more pro- 
nounced in his water-colours 
and pastels than in anything 
here illustrated; naturally it 
is absent from the furniture, or 
if, indeed, it be present there it 
is too subtly indicated to be 
apparent to a mere matter of 
fact Southerner. All the same 
it is impossible to ignore the 
motive influencing many of 
Mr. McNair’s conceptions. To 
realise his intention one must 
understand his point of view. 
To delight in parables and 
fancies, in symbolism and 
imagination, which find expres- 


sion in subjects that are cer- 
tainly not easily interpreted by 
the careless spectator may be 
only the inevitable reaction 
from a period of realism and 





MEDICINE CHEST BY J. HERBERT MCNAIR 


OME GLASGOW DESIGNERS AND 
THEIR WORK. BY GLEESON WHITE. 
(PART II.) 


In the first article under this heading, many illustra- 
tions were given of designs by the Misses Macdonald and Mr. 
Charles Mackintosh. Here, without further preamble, we can 
pass on to Mr. Herbert McNair, another Glasgow designer, who 
is represented by fewer designs than might have appeared had 
not a disastrous fire at his studio destroyed the labour of many 
months and left nothing of a whole series of cartoons for stained 
glass, which were just completed. But a selection from various 
objects that escaped, and from his designs, will suffice to prove 
that Mr. McNair is in sympathy with the other artists whose work 
forms the subject of this paper, and has also found his own indi- 
viduality of expression. 

In his work there is more conscious symbolism, more of the COPPER HANDLE 
mysticism which modern critics love to trace to Celtic blood, than BY TALWIN MORRIS 
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SMOKER’S CABINET BY J. HERBERT MCNAIR 


naturalistic impressions. 
The fact remains that in 
Scotland as in England, in 
Germany no less than in Bel- 
gium, and in many other 
places, there is a return to 
mysticism, and to  supersti- 
tion and legendary fancies 
which at first sight seem out 
actuality 
of modernity,” as modern 


“ 


of touch with the 


journalese phrases it. 

The large cabinet here 
illustrated has been designed 
by Mr. MeNair for his own 
use ; the doors at the side 
give access to deep com- 
partments running behind 
the central portion, in which 
huge rolls, posters and the 
like, may be stored. ‘The 
whole of the structure is in 
stained wood, so dark that 





‘rc ET BY ° ERBE MCN . 
LARGE CABINET BY J. HERBERT MCNAIR whether green or black is not 
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evident at first glance, relieved by simply designed 
metal work that supplies the only decoration. An- 
other cabinet with its wide projecting shelves is so 
clearly explained in the reproduction here, that it 
would be mere waste of words to describe its ob- 
vious features, or to express approval of its evidently 
admirable proportions. <A delightful jewel casket 
owes no little of its beauty to the metal work, 
executed by the artist himself, who is a skilful 
worker of jewellery and fine pieces of dric-d-brac 
in costly metals, as a vinaigrette and two brooches 
(shown in the illustration of an enlarged detail of 
one of the panels of the smoker’s cabinet) may be 
left to prove. 

This same smoking cabinet is distinctly novel, 
The 
pleasant curves of its design owe nothing to pre 
cedent in furniture, and are yet distinctly ** wooden ” 


and peculiarly characteristic of its author. 





JEWELLERY AND DETAIL OF SMOKER’S CABINET 
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It is rarely one finds so much 


in their treatment. 
actual novelty with so little applied decoration. 
For if you except the metal panels, the effect of 
the of the relies solely on the 
shaping of its essential parts. 
decorated with appliqué wire and refoussé work, a 
novel combination which is far more striking in the 


rest structure 


These panels are 


original than the reproduction here given would 
lead 


screen (page 225), with panels of owls in lead above 


us to suppose. A very delightful folding 
and glass sparingly introduced below, is quite new 
and extremely good, the lurid touch, when light 
causes the green eyes of the owls to glitter, is (of 
course) not even suggested by the photographer. 

A tea-caddy, tea-shovel, and table are other 
pieces of Mr. McNair’s design, all distinguished by 
admirable simplicity, and a certain dignity rare in 
such things. ‘The medicine chest, as its artist calls 

the gracefully shaped cup- 
board which supplies the 


of 


ture, is in stained 


subject another _ pic- 


wood 
without any applied deco 
ration. Severe in __ its 


simplicity, it is admirably 


effective, and a most 
covetable piece of furni 
ture, which arrests your 


attention the moment you 
enter his studio. 

His bookplates will con 
vey a hint of the symbolic 
manner Mr. McNair adopts 
Not a 


without 


in his paintings. 
line in them is 
intention, and the poetry 
of the idea (as their author 
explains it in a singularly 
modest way, which betrays 
how very really he feels 
this method of expressing 
himself) it were best, per 
to 


not vulgarise 


to 


haps, 
by any attempt sup 
ply an explanation which, 
in the cold daylight of the 
printed page, might read 
like 
planations of the music- 
the 
analytical critic discovers 


too the fantastic ex- 


programme, wherein 


such marvellous intentions 
on the part of the com 


HERBERT MCNAIR poser. Yet a very brief 
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TEA CADDY, TEA SHOVEL, AND TABLE 


BY J. HERBERT MCNAIR 


summary of their author’s meaning may be given. 
In one for John Turnbull Knox you see a falcon 





BY CHARLES R. MACKINTOSH 
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(the Knox crest), not heraldically displayed, but 
hovering over the tree of knowledge which enfolds 
with its branches the spirits of art and poetry. 
These hold in their hands rose buds (conven- 
tionalised into baby heads) and _ lilies, em- 
blematical of painting and sculpture. The little 
heads above represent the dew breathing on the 
tree inspiration which comes from above. In 
another for George Stanser McNair occurs a refer- 
ence to the family crest—a mermaid. The three 
figures represent a fountain, while conventional 
drops falling from their hands burst into mer- 
babies. ‘That these bookplates do not convey all 
this to every chance spectator is quite true ; but 





MUSIC STOOI BY J. HERBERT MCNAIR 


those familiar with the works of many modern 
painters will readily own that to interpret a design 
by Khnopff, a play by Maeterlinck, or a painting by 
Gustave Moreau, demands almost as much idealism 
as their creators themselves have incorporated with 
the work. ‘To own so much is not to convey a 
hidden sneer at these dark sayings upon a harp, nor 
to declare oneself too fond of common-sense to 
tolerate other modes of expression. As the puzzle 
of a poet’s meaning seems an open riddle to some, 
and a sealed book to others, so designs of the 
ultra-symbolical order appeal only to those in close 
sympathy, and are in themselves neither better nor 
worse because they choose to do so. To me, I 
confess, it seems that whatever charm these designs 
possess, is not in any ways dependent on their 

















allegory, but that is merely 
the view of one unsympa- 
thetic realist. 

It should not be neces- 
sary to disclaim on behalf 
of Mr. McNair and the 
other artists a charge of 
conscious affectation ; but 
if those who know only the 
published results think it 
is suggested by their work, 
a very short time spent in 
the company of this group 
of workers would quite 
efface such an impression. 
They, one and all, choose 
the particular mode of ex- 
pression because they pre- 
fer it, and after all, that is 
the only consistent method 
for any designer ; unless he 
pleases himself, what hope 
is there of pleasing others ? 
And if he satisfies his own 
taste, there is a fair cer- 
tainty that out of a world 
of men some few at least 
will find he has expressed 
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FIREPLACE DECORATION BY TALWIN MORRIS 


their own inchoate thought, 
and given shape to ideas 
they were powerless to 
utter. 
The work of Mr. Talwin 
Morris is probably not un- 
familiar to many who have 
never heard his name. The 
covers to Messrs. Cassell’s 
“Portrait Gallery,” and 
several very original and 
> delightful head-pieces to the 
aol same publishers’ “ Battles 
of the Nineteenth Century,” 
a very successful wrapper 
for the serial parts of 
Messrs. Blackie’s “ Natural 
History of Plants,” and a 


large number of decorated 
cloth bindings for books 
issued by the same firm, are ; 
among examples of his de- 
signs, familiar enough to all 
who are interested in modern 
decoration. These being 
either anonymous, or merely 
BY J. HERBERT MCNAIR initialed, have not so far 
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brought his name prominently before the public ; 
indeed many people first became aware of their 
authorship from the book covers shown at the last 
“Arts and Crafts,” which set them in search after 
other works of their designer. 

So far, the contributions to metal work and 
interior decoration which Mr. 
produced have been chiefly expended on his own 


Talwin Morris has 
home, which is the habitable portion of an old 
Scottish castle, on a rocky mound, far down the 
Clyde. The ruins of this castle still remain as a 
familiar landmark from the river ; behind them, half 
hidden, is a stone building with low rooms and 
windows set in walls of great thickness, a house 
which lends itself to such decoration as Mr. Morris 
has applied. As you enter through an iron-studded 


COPPER FITTINGS TO A HALL DOOR 
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door, set in a wall unpierced by any windows, 
into a glazed corridor, you find the arras-hanging 
here reproduced, a stencil of green and heliotrope 
colour. Grotesques of “cats” form the motive. 
On the hall door, you are greeted by a panel witha 
delightfully conventional “ pussy,” with the motto 
Cave Felem below ; the door plate and other fittings, 
In his working 
studio, the old panelling of the room has been 


are variations of the same theme. 


painted a low toned dark olive ‘green, with devices 
in a soitened white, heightened here and there by 
touches of emerald green, or of pure vermilion. 
The mantelpiece illustrated on page 231 will give an 
idea of the character of the stencilled designs which 
have all been executed by the artist himself, these 
stencilled patterns rarely being repeated and exhibit- 
ing amazing faci- 
lity in new com- 
binations ofa few 
lines and purely 
geometrical de- 
The 


contains 


vices. 
house 
many examples 
of the work of 
other 
craftsmen. 

A handle of 
wrought copper 
here illustrated 
is one of many 
in this 
each entirely 
unlike its fellows 


Glasgow 


room, 


in detail. Finger 
plates in repoussé 
work to all the 
doors—and_ the 
room is_practi- 
cally lined with 
doors—show the 
same ingenious 
treatment. With 
the exception of 
the cat motive, 
which frequently 
re-appears, the 
rest are harmo- 
nious combina- 
tions of simple 


forms, wherein 





vertical lines 
play a leading 


part. It is inte- 
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STENCILLED ARRAS HANGINGS 


resting to see what a large number of patterns 
Mr. Talwin Morris has evolved from these simple 
materials. The sweeping sinuous line, which 
has monopolised so many designs lately, is scarcely 
to be discovered here. In its place are circle 
and ellipse, hearts and arrowheads, with here and 
there some simple form that, familiar though it 
be, has so far found no definite name allotted to 
it. The stencilled curtain hanging in the grate 
suggests perhaps the influence of Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley ; it must not be judged from the photo- 
graph, wherein the pale purple and olive green 
have both come out as solid black, greatly distorting 
the effect of the original. A number of most de- 
lightful designs for book-covers cannot be adequately 
noticed here, but in many the same simplicity of 


motive which distinguish Mr. Morris’s designs is 
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equally apparent. In others 
the ingenious silhouettes of 
animal forms, such as we 
see upon the stencilled 
Arras, imparts a touch of 
quiet humour to the severity 
of the conventienal orna- 
ment. 

The birds in “ The Uni- 
verse” (Blackie) are espe- 
cially characteristic of the 
half-playful, half serious 
treatment of animal forms 
which this designer may 


i 


perhaps develop still further. 
That many, indeed most of 
these designs are for popu- 
lar and inexpensive books, 
is a pleasant fact to record, 
for it shows that the enter- 
prising publishers who issue 
them do not share the 
average opinion of the bad 
taste of the masses ; but are 
willing to employ consistent 
and beautiful ornament on 
a school reading book, or 
even on a trade catalogue. 
A series of volumes on 
various departments of Eng- 
lish literature, Zng/ish Pas- 
torals, and English Essays, 
which bear decorations 
formed entirely of pure 
BY TALWIN MORRIS flowing lines and in the 
palest shades of green or 
blue, upon olive, or dull 
peacock-green cloths are at once extremely novel 
and good. Another cover, 77 a Stranger’s Garden, 
with its flight of birds is in quite a different mood, 
one that is peculiarly adapted to Mr. Morris's in- 
ventive fancy. Again, you find boldly treated con- 
ventionalised flowers, thistles, and familiar blossom 
being varied with rarer flowers, whose names, as a 
rule, are as ugly as gardeners can make language. 
All these, and others which we hope to illustrate 
soon, show that the designer realises most fully the 
mechanical restrictions of the process, and deco- 


rates “cloth cases ” 


without attempting to suggest 
the peculiar ornamentation which belongs to 
legitimate book-binding in leather. 

Mr. Morris, by the way, is English, quite 
English, and the Misses Macdonald, whatever their 
name suggests, were denizens of greater London 
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until a few years ago. So the logic of facts upsets 
all theories of racial influence and the like. Even 
as it made an Italian Rossetti the leader of one great 
artistic movement in Great Britain, and Whistler, 
an American, another great power, so it may at any 
moment upset all one’s carefully elaborated deduc- 
tions by quite incontrovertible facts. For art is, 
by its very essence, a thing you cannot reduce to a 
formula, and most prophecies concerning it are only 
safe to utter when the event has come off. 

In connection with the mural decurations of Mr. 
Mackintosh, his designs for furniture were also 
illustrated and commented upon, but the exigencies 
of space turned out one or two from their proper 
position, in the first of these papers ; and now the 
same inflexible tyrant, who is always at hand to 
destroy a writer’s attempts to be symmetrical, makes 
it impossible to include in this part the embroideries 
of Mrs. Newbery, which will be fully illustrated in 
the next instalment of Glasgow work. But even 
this will barely exhaust the first group of decorative 
artists who are living in that city, as future papers 
on the stained glass of Mr. Oscar Paterson, and 
the mural and other decorations by Mr. George 
Walton will show plainly. ‘These two craftsmen 





“VANITY” 
DESIGNED AND BEATEN BY M. AND F. MACDONALD AND HERBERT MCNAIR 
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BOOK-PLATE 


MIRROR FRAME IN LEAD 


























BY J. HERBERT MCNAIR 


have nothing in common 
with what might be called 
the “ Mac” group, were 
it not that both Mr. 
Talwin Morris and Mrs. 
Francis Newbery do not 
bear the national prefix. 
Indeed it would not be 
fair to Mr. George Wal- 
ton to link him with any 
other workers, and Mr. 
Oscar Paterson is not 
only distinctly isolated 
from the influence of 
other neighbouring artists, 
but has worked out a 
quantity of absolutely 
novel ideas in domestic 
stained glass. 

The Glasgow move- 
ment, interesting as it is, 
cannot be traced to a 
single source. Most 
probably it is the natural 
outcome of the vitality of 
those painters who have 
once again linked the 
name of their city with 
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the arts, and especially of the active and passive 
encouragement given to efforts, with the 
catholicity that is only found allied with ripe 
knowledge ; such as that which Mr. Francis New 


its 


bery, head master of the Glasgow School of Art, 
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bestows so wisely. When artistry of any sort is in the 
air, those individuals who seek to find expression 
in pattern rather than in picture are emboldened 
to make experiments. ‘They have a waiting body of 
sympathisers, and also a technically equipped group 
of drastic critics whose very taunts goad them to 
fresh efforts, occasional 


including possibly an 


eccentricity produced in defiance. Luckily in 
Glasgow they find also an official head, sympa 
thetic, tactful, and peculiarly capable. 

But life and growth are always accompanied by 


. 
—" 


failures, in nature no less than in art. If some of 
the flowers here pictured prove infertile it matters 
little ; 


such, 


there is enough vigour to allow for many 
It is easy to over-prize novelty, and to rank 
mere originality too high, and perhaps in the fore 


going pages the statement of the case has been 
much 
favour ; but when young artists try to strike out a 


presented with too personal bias in its 
way of their own, and, heedless of ridicule or 
censure, go on quietly and steadily, the least they 
are justified in expecting from unprejudiced out- 
siders is a patient hearing. To plead for this, is not 
to assert that their way is the only way, much less 
that it is faultless, or, so far, invariably convincing. 
Its ephemeral, tentative efforts need not be criticised 
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too seriously, while its successful achievements 
deserve more than lukewarm appreciation. ‘The 
Glasgow movement in design seems well worth 
sympathetic notice ; and whether it gains popular 
approval or not, whether riper judgment will lead 
the artists themselves to modify or reject certain 
non-essential features which at present jar now and 
then on one’s cherished beliefs, its vitality and 
promise appear destined to outweigh its defects. 
Therefore it deserves from readers of THE Stupio 
the honour of being examined thoroughly, even if 
after knowing it better they still prefer to disclaim 
any approval of its aims and to reject its achieve- 
ments. 


RAWINGS BY MR. J. M. 
SWAN, ARA BY A. L. 


BALDRY. 


Ir is rather curious that the gene- 
rality of artists in this country who have studied 
and painted animal life should have hitherto con- 
cerned themselves comparatively little about the 
individual character and personal peculiarities of 
the beasts that they have chosen as subjects. 
The majority of what are called animal pictures 
are simply illustrations of dramatic or domestic 
incidents in which the four-footed actors play a 
conventional part that is much artificial 
and studied to be really convincing. In this class 
of art we are 
usually presented 
with a wonder- 
fully well-trained 
troupe of _per- 
formers ready to 
show off a whole 
succession of neat 
tricks, and pre- 
pared to pose 
attractively in 
whatever elegant 
attitude the artis- 
tic —_—ring-master 
may suggest. 

There is nothing 
spontaneous or 
natural about it 
anywhere, nothing 
that one can point 
out as represent- 


too 


ing the true 
nature of the i 
beast, _ nothing 


that can be seized STUDY OF A 1. EOPARD 
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upon as giving even a hint of an unschooled per- 
sonality. The dogs which—generally in associa- 
tion with an abnormally clean and tidy baby—are 
to be discovered by the score in every exhibition, 
are canine only in shape; in their emotions and 
habits they have become, through the elaboration 
of their education, simply priggish copies of 
humanity. The horses are no better; they have 
the vices and conventions of man, and are far 
more concerned with considerations of personal 
effectiveness, and with speculations as to the ap- 
propriateness of this pose or that attitude, than 
with any desire to prove that something of their 
real nature remains to them. And it is the same 
with all the other beasts ; they pose and pretend, 
they put on mincing affectations and give them- 
selves ridiculous airs, aping the artificialities of 
humanity. In art at all events there is nothing 
left of the independence and freedom of the animal 
world ; everything that makes it worth studying as 
a source of new impressions, and as a place where 
something novel and original may be found, has 
been taken out of it; it has become stereotyped 
and commonplace. 

Oddly enough it is to the example of one of the 
greatest of our animal painters that the origin of 
this tendency which has so markedly influenced 
modern men must be assigned. Among the artists 
of the British school who have made animals a 
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subject of study, no one would in popular opinion 
be able to dispute with Sir Edwin Landseer the 
absolutely leading position. His right to rank as 
an infallible interpreter of animal characteristics is 
one of those traditions which people have accus- 
tomed themselves to regard as unquestionable ; 
and yet his position is in a sense a false one, and 
hardly to be justified on real esthetic grounds. 
That he drew animals with sound knowledge, and 
with intelligent apprecia- 
tion. of their anatomical 
peculiarities; that he 
painted skilfully the texture 
of fur and feathers; that 
he had a judicious power 
of noting and expressing 
their graces of attitude 
and the varieties of their 
posing and action, cannot 
most certainly be denied ; 
but it is equally indisput- 
able that his capacity for 
suggesting the mental 
character of the beasts he 
painted was by no means 
perfect. In his pictures it 
is useless to seek for natural 
and unconventional animal 
life, or even for a hint of 
true animal emotion. In- 
stead he has ‘given us a 
series of purely human 
dramas in which the actors 
masquerade in borrowed 
disguises, and  incongru- 
ously show human convic- 
tions through a furry make- 
up. The whole principle 
of his art was a mistaken 
idea to establish a kind of 
parallelism between the 
feelings of man_ and 
animals, and to prove a 
similarity which has no 
actual existence. At best 
his models grimace, and 
attitudinise, in an unnatural 
fashion, and at their worst 
they simply forget to be 
animals at all. But such 
was Landseer’s extraordi- 
nary popularity, and so 
great was the _ technical 
cleverness with which he STUDY OF A LIONESS 
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could put these travesties into pictorial form, that 
his manner of painting animal life was not only 
accepted as correct, but, as well, set a fashion 
which has since been followed by a huge array 
of painters in search of the same sort of popu- 
larity. What has resulted is a lamentable con- 
vention, a foolish custom in painting which, while 
it detracted seriously from the merit of even 
such a capable workman as Landseer, has simply 
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destroyed the vitality of the art practised by his 
yeaker successors. 

Fortunately there is no rule without an excep- 
tion; and there is no convention however domi- 
nating against which some strong men will not be 
found ready to protest. Of late a few painters, 
influenced by the saner principles of the Conti- 
nental schools, have shown themselves impatient 
of these popular restrictions upon the right repre- 
sentation of animals in art, and have set to work to 
observe and treat subjects of this class by those 
judicious laws of naturalism which have of late 
years strongly influenced in the right way all 
branches of esthetic effort. We have in this 
country no artist who can be compared with Mr. 
J. M. Swan as an exponent of what is correct ancl 
appropriate in the representation of animal types 
and characteristics. He stands, that is to say, at 
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the head of the small group of workers who under- 
stand that animals must, if they are to be painted 
properly, be studied with the same close attention 
to individuality, and with the same earnest regard 
for purely personal points of difference, as should 
be bestowed upon anything else in animate nature. 
There is in his view of art no concession to the 
idea that the animals he paints should be used as 
puppets to make intelligible some pretty little 
domestic drama, or to explain the point of a 
harmless joke; he has discovered no particular 
merit in dissociating the beasts themselves from 
their ordinary everyday habits, and in making them 
do on their hind legs things they would very much 
rather do on all fours. The performing animal is 
something with which he distinctly docs not sym- 
pathise ; and he is much more interested in the 
unsociable angularities of the frank barbarian than 
in the airs and graces of 
the miserable hybrid which 
is one of the least tolerable 
products of civilisation. 
What he wants to study, in 
fact, is the natural beast, 
the savage, untamed crea- 
ture upon which man has 
imposed none of his own 
mannerisms, and he values 
much more the dangerous 
independence of the wild 
animal than the spiritless 
condition which results 
from human training. 

It is obvious that any 
artist who regards animal 
painting from the natural- 
istic point of view, and 
wishes to carry naturalism 
in his work to its logical 
limit, must certainly ap- 
proach his subjects in a 
way very unlike that pre- 
ferred by Landseer and his 
followers. From first to 
last he must look to nature 
for his suggestions, and 
he must work out ideas 
which fit in with the facts 
she supplies, not with some 
abstract preconception of 
his own. He must be pre- 
pared to follow faithfully 
the impressions he receives, 
and to work them out con 
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sistently and coherently, not blurring them and 
spoiling their vividness by the elimination of 
characteristics which are a little difficult to handle, 
and not falsifying them by the introduction of 
suggestions derived quite incongruously from human 
habits. In a word, he must be observant and re- 
ceptive, but he must also have the judgment to 
keep his observations unperverted, and to state 
them clearly without reducing their value by mixing 
with them inconsistent details. 

It is because the work of Mr. Swan satisfies 
these conditions that he holds among living artists 
such a commanding position. The atmosphere 
which pervades his work throughout is that of the 
sincerest possible respect for nature, and of the 
most resolute intention to allow nothing to lead 
him away from absolute fidelity to her. Every- 
thing which he has produced in painting or sculp- 
ture is full of close observation, and is correct and 
faithful not in a mechanical and perfunctory way, 
but with the vivid vitality which results only from 
perfect knowledge. In no part of his work do 
these rare qualities appear so attractively as in his 
drawings. ‘These studies of animal life are extra- 
ordinarily accurate, superbly exact in their state- 
ment of fact, and yet admirable in their judicious 
selection and their significant suggestion of almost 
imperceptible points of character. The secret of 
their success is to be found in the spirit with which 
the artist approaches them. His system is simply 
to allow nature to suggest to him the way to work, 


and to prescribe the course which he is to follow. 
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He has no wish to assert himself and to insist upon 
preferences of his own which would have the ulti- 
mate effect of leading him into comfortable con- 
ventions that would destroy the real vitality of his 
art by bounding it with formal restrictions. On 
the contrary, what he always aims at doing, both 
in his studies and his completed works, is to 
express what is characteristic of his models, to 
understand the individuality of each subject, and 
to state that with scrupulous fidelity. Every draw- 
ing he does is a portrait not only of the features of 
the beast, but also of those little details of character 
which give it a personal idiosyncracy. 

His work in the Zoological Gardens, which is re 
presented by the drawings that are here reproduced, 
has been conducted from the first on this principle 
of searching for something more than mere attitude. 
Every pose that he renders, every action he repre- 
sents, has a meaning of its own. What he is really 
doing in each case is recording the mental inten- 
tion of the animal he has chosen to draw. ‘These 
sketches and studies become under this system 
portraits of living things subject to emotions and 
ideas which direct and control physical action. 
Each drawing is, in fact, a study of a mood affect- 
ing the behaviour of the animal ; and everything 
which makes the drawing complete is set down 
solely with the intention to define and exactly 
describe this particular mood. Whatever may be 
the emotion which is for the moment governing his 
sitter, whether it is anger, suspicion, curiosity, lazy 
indifference, or merely the desire for repose, it is to 
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this mental condition that he gives his first attention, 
and it is his appreciation of the animal’s thoughts 
that determines the manner in which he depicts 
the lines and modelling of its body. Of course 
such a system of work implies the possession by 
the artist of a very great amount of knowledge 
acquired by endless comparisons and constant 
analysis. He has made himself so thoroughly 
acquainted with the details of animal nature that 
he can distinguish between very minute variations 
of movement, and can realise subtleties of expression 
that might easily escape a less keen observer. He 
knows by heart the turns and twists of the most 
complex animal personality, he can read the signs 
by which in the four-footed world shades of 
emotion are differentiated, and he can interpret in 
the right way apparent in- 
consistencies which really 
give the keynote to in- 
stincts of the utmost im- 
portance. 

But Mr. Swan’s position 
as an artist would not be 
so assured and indisput- 
able if it depended simply 
upon his possession of an 
exceptional amount of 
knowledge of animals and 
their ways. It is because 
he combines a scientist’s 
powers of observation with 
artistic skill of a very high 
order that he ranks among 
the best living exponents 
of the branch of art which 
he follows. His _techni- 
cal capacity is, indeed, 
remarkable. He can, even 
in his slightest notes, 
suggest variations of sur- 
face texture, details of 
modelling, facts of anato- 
mical structure, and graces 
of movement, with a cer- 
tainty and appropriateness 
which are only possible to 
a worker whose training of 
hand and eye is extremely 
thorough and complete. 
In his drawings the quali- 
ties of his style are, per 
haps, more evident than 
in anything else he does. 
{n them he makes us 
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feel vividly how sure he is of his subjects, and 
with what an entire absence of hesitation he can 
set down what he has to say. He has too the 
rarest of all gifts, an exact judgment of the right 
moment to stop. Nothing that he does is ever 
carried further than is necessary to make its mean- 
ing clear, and no elaboration for its own sake ever 
spoils the significance and simplicity of his work. 
What he gives us is technically a masterly state- 
ment of the idea which has commended itself to 
him as a worthy pictorial motive, a clear and un- 
hesitating assertion of the results of a particular 
set of observations. Each drawing is, as it were, 
the solution of a problem, and only so much is 
admitted into it as will complete the proof; any 
side issues, everything which does not help to 
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make indisputable the fundamental contention, are 
left untouched because by opening up other lines 
of thought they would divert attention from what 
it is his intention to demonstrate and define. ‘This 
habit of working has very markedly affected his 
manner of handling, and has given a curious brevity 
to his style. He uses habitually the very smallest 
number of touches that will express his meaning ; 
but as every one must fulfil its exact function 
nothing that he puts upon his paper or canvas is 
in the smallest degree tentative or undecided. 
Therefore his use of line is extremely sensitive. 
By very subtle modulations and variations in 
direction he will make a single line suggest not 
only bone and muscle but something also of the 
modelling of the furry coat. He will give in a few 
strokes a complete summary of a complicated 
movement, and will definitely explain the character 
and momentary mood of the beast in what is actually 
little more than an outline. Hardly any better 
example of this economy of labour could be given 
than the drawing of the seated lioness which is 
among the illustrations to this article. ‘There is 
amazing accuracy in the twist of the body, and in 
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the lifting and poise of the head and neck, and 
yet the whole thing has to all appearance been 
completed in a few moments. And nothing in its 
way could be more admirable than another of these 
reproductions, the study of the head of the Polar 
bear. It is more detailed, more elaborate, but it 
is expressed with a minimum of actual handling. 
What touches there are have the right value and 
are in the right places—that is all ; but they suffice 
to assert in a manner that is almost perfect every 
fact of the subject that is worth attention. The 
firm solid mass of the skull, the huge muscles of 
the jaws, the massive bony structure of the muzzle 
and eye sockets, the heavy folding and creasing of 
the skin round the cruel mouth, even the texture 
of the close, thick fur, are all explained with such 
consummate exactness that nothing seems to be 
lacking. It is a our-de-force of simplicity, but how 
wonderfully comprehensive it all is ! 

We may fairly reckon it a fortunate circumstance 
that the admitted leader of the present day school 
of animal painting in this country should be an 
artist of such a type. By his example much can 
be done to substitute a wholesome principle of 
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work for the foolish convention which has too long 
demoralised our painters. The influence of Mr. 
Swan as an apostle of a healthy art creed is 
invaluable, and the object lessons which are pro- 
vided by his works cannot fail to convince all 
students and sincere workers who are ready to give 
real consideration to the efforts of men who are not 
Happily the 


with 


content to follow the beaten track. 


departure he has made is which no 


artist 


one 
associated, for it is 
His 


career so far has been not merely one of protest 


need hesitate to be 
governed by the soundest principles of art. 


against past follies, but also one of active advocacy 
of modes of study which would make impossible 
the 
nature that has so long crippled the progress of 
animal painting. 


any reversion to indefensible disregard of 
He has not only pointed out the 
right way, but has by his efforts proved it to be 
But 


accompany him must adopt his methods, and labour 


absolutely practicable. those who would 


with his sincere spirit. 


The portrait of Mr. Chester in our July number 


was from a photograph by Mr. Mercer Wright. 
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LGRAPHY: A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR LITHOGRAPHY. 


For a great many years experiments 

have been constantly made with the 
idea of finding some printing medium which would 
serve as an efficient substitute for the lithographic 
stone. There are ample reasons why inventors 
should devote themselves to this particular line of 
investigation, for some process which will present 
the same advantages and conveniences as litho- 
graphy, and will at the same time avoid some of 
its disadvantages, is absolutely certain to secure 
wide popularity. Hitherto lithography has held its 
own as an artistic method which allows to the 
draughtsman great freedom of expression, and is 
extremely responsive to delicacies of touch and 
handling, and as a mechanical reproductive device 
which is comparatively simple to manage, and 
sufficiently reliable in its results. But it has always 
been subject to one serious drawback, that it has 
necessitated the use of a natural product, litho- 
graphic stone, which is variable in quality and 
likely to be at no very distant date extremely 
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limited in quantity. Hitherto the chief source of 
the supply of this lithographic stone has been the 
quarries of Solenhofen, in Bavaria, but there have 
been for some time past signs that these quarries 
will eventually prove unequal to the demands that 
are being increasingly made upon them, and that 
lithography as a process will have to be aban- 
doned for want of the material indispensable 
Another that 
always hampered lithographic printers has been 


for its existence. trouble has 
the great weight of the stone itself; and, as the 
scale of the work with which they have had to 


deal has of late years steadily increased, this 
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itself felt more and 


drawback has made more 
definitely. 

Therefore the invention of an alternative device 
which would give equal facilities to the artist, and 
would preserve the technical character of litho- 
graphy, while it would remove the necessity for 
depending upon the use of lithographic stone itself, 
could not fail to be of the greatest possible import- 
It is claimed that a process which satisfies 
all these requirements has been discovered by Mr. 
Scholz, of Mayence, who has patented his invention 
under the name of “Algraphy.” As a result of 
exhaustive experiments he has adopted aluminium 
as the material best 
suited for the print- 
ing surface, and he 
substitutes plates of 
this metal for the 
slas of lithographic 
stone. The metal 
is so prepared that 
it simulates the 
granulated texture 
of the stone, and it 
provides an exceed- 
ingly agreeable sur- 
face for the artist to 
work upon. The 
materials required 
for drawing upon it 


ance, 


are the same as have 
been hitherto used 
upon the _ stone, 
lithographic — chalk 
or ink ; and there is 
nothing to hamper 
the artist in gaining 
his «ffect, or to pre- 
vent him expressing 
the widest range of 
tones and gradations 
from the most deli- 


cate greys to the 
deepest and most 
solid blacks. ‘The 


drawing, when com- 
pleted, can be 
printed with abso- 
lute accuracy by 
any printer of ave- 
rage experience. 
What 


capabilities of the 


are the 


new can 
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be judged most convincingly from the repro- 
ductions given here from drawings made on these 
aluminium plates by the well-known Dutch artist, 
Storm van Gravesande. He has from the first 
recognised the possibilities of “ Algraphy,” and has 
used it with very considerable success. Five of 
his drawings were recently exhibited in the Salon 
du Champ de Mars, and the same works are at 
present on view in the Glass Palace at Munich. 
Two of them have been purchased by the German 
Government for addition to the collection of en- 
gravings in the Royal Museum. This practical 
testimony to the importance of the invention is 
certainly worth mention, for Storm van Gravesande 
is an artist of very great experience in black and 
white work, an etcher of wide repute, and a skilful 
manipulator whose knowledge of artistic methods 
is especially exhaustive. His adoption of “ Al- 
graphy” for serious efforts proves that its qualities 
are reliable, and that it has evident advantages as 
an artistic process. No artist of his standing 
would so definitely countenance an 
which did not promise to give worthy results, nor 
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would he stake his reputation in notable exhibi- 
tions upon work which he did not think calculated 
to do him complete justice. We may fairly expect 
that his example will be followed by other artists 
who are interested in reproductive processes. 

From the point of view of the printer and of 
every one who has to deal with the working of 
lithography there is much to be said in favour of 
the aluminium plates. A stone of the kind at 
present in use is, except in the smallest sizes, a 
very unwieldy affair. Unless it is of considerable 
thickness it will not bear the pressure to which it 
has to be subjected in printing; and even as 
matters are at present arranged, the breakage of a 
stone in the press is by no means an uncommon 
accident in a lithographic printing room—an 
accident which necessitates for the completion of 
the work in hand a fresh drawing on a fresh stone. 
To minimise this risk a slab of any great size must 
be some inches thick, and even for a drawing nine 
inches by twelve a stone weighing probably more 
than thirty pounds would be required. An 
aluminium plate giving the same number of square 
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inches of surface would weigh between four and 
five ounces and would not be liable to break under 
pressure. Its thickness too would not need to be 
more than a fraction of an inch, so that even a 
great number of plates would not require a serious 
amount of storage space, and the handling of them 
would be a simple matter for the working staff. 
These are certainly important considerations for 
the printer, and they are equally worthy of the 
attention of the artist. He can carry about the 
actual plates on which his drawings are to be 
executed, and can work directly from nature, avoid- 
ing so the necessity for transferring his drawing 
from prepared paper to a stone which he could not 
possibly take out of doors with him. His studies 
would gain in value by this directness of statement, 
and there would no longer remain the danger of a 
drawing carefully executed on the transfer paper 
being damaged or destroyed in the process of 
imposition on the stone from which it has eventually 
to be printed. That algraphy is available for the 
lighter work of artistic draughtsmanship, and that 
it lends itself excellently to original design, there 
can be no doubt. 


HE NATIONAL COMPETI- 
TION, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 

1897. 
EAcuH year since its foundation THE 
Stup10 has devoted special attention to the annual 
exhibitions of works submitted for the National 
Competition, South Kensington. These notices 
have been prefaced invariably with a statement of 
the attitude from which a well-intentioned outsider 
regarded the exhibition ; criticism has been 
directed, not only to some of the objects exhibited, 
but to certain details of their selection. 
new attitude should be adopted, for the exhibition 


and 
This year a 


itself reveals singular evidence of vitality, while in- 
novations in the established routine of submitting 
works to the judges have removed grievances which, 
whether real or imaginary, were irksome to many pro- 
vincial masters and pupils. Indeed, so far as one may 
gather from the exhibited works, the task of select- 
ing a few hundred objects out of nearly 100,000 
submitted has been accomplished satisfactorily. 
Amons the works themselves there is a marked im- 
provement in many classes of design and the hanging 
is as nearly perfect as the conditions allow. Indeed a 
Briton may feel legitimate pride in taking a foreign 
visitor to see the results of a year’s work inour training 
schools for applied art ; for there is proof of inven- 


tion and fancy, as well as of knowledge of the right 
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use of materials. 


Although only four years have 
passed since the first of these notices appeared in 
our pages, much has happened, both without South 


Kensington and within. A wider interest in the 
applied arts is evident outside its walls ; indeed it 
may be safely alleged that at no period of the 
present century was the world so wide awake to 
British power for design. Within, as must needs 
happen in a training establishment for young 
people, the fersonnel of students shows almost 
entire change. Those who were promising scholars 
four years since are now out of pupilage ; mere 
novices of that date are winning gold medals ; and 
others then in knickerbockers or short frocks are 
showing their prowess—one, a boy of fifteen, 
scoring to the extent of a gold medal. Names 
then only familiar to students of the local school 
are now household words in technical circles ; while 
their owners are enrolled in the great army of 
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workers, some destined to be prominent, others to 
fall back into deeper obscurity than they guessed at 
the time their modest achievements at these com- 
petitions still held promise for their future. 

It may be worth while calling attention to the 
influence of outside experiment. In just those 
sections where artists have lately been most 
experimental, we find pupils most interested. 
Especially does their choice of subjects show 
intimacy with the pages of THe Srupto, rarely 
in actual imitation, but often in healthy rivalry. 
300k-plates and stencil designs, embroideries, 
cloth-bindings, enamels, and the like frequently 
illustrated in this magazine, have evidently pro- 
voked the younger generation to surpass them ; 
whereas. lace, table damasks, linoleums,  silver- 
ware, jewellery, pottery, especially ordinary table- 
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BY J. CONWAY BLATCHFORD 


ware, which is absolutely unrepresented, and a 
dozen other sections that have not attracted 
artists of repute, or, if so, have not been illustrated 
freely in the periodical press, are at their old level 
—as a rule—or at least far less vital than the 
rest. 

This year one has little to grumble at, so far 
as the department is concerned. No doubt isolated 
cases of apparent injustice could be discovered, 
but to select with ideal impartiality the best tooo 
from 100,000 drawings and models, and moreover 
to do it in a limited time, is obviously a task beyond 
ideally perfect accomplishment. While in past years, 
at the risk of being disagreeable, certain charges 
had to be brought against the powers that be, this 
time a far more grateful effort of attempting to 
appreciate their well-deserved success is alone 
required. 

But before noticing the 
works in detail, it is only 
fair to acknowledge that 
both praise and blame 
must be taken as modified 
in a way that would not be 
seemly were quite inde- 
pendent works under con- 
sideration. If* students 
believe—“ it is their nature 
to”—that masters cramp 
their ideas and maim their 
ambitious schemes, so older 
people know that many a 
dull goose poses as a cygnet, 
while it is the advice of 
experts alone which keeps 
him or her from grotesque 
exhibitions of incompe- 
tence. To praise a pupil 
is to praise his master ; 
and, on the other hand, 
to censure his work for 
certain defects may also be 
to cast discredit on his 
teacher. It must also be 
remembered that __ this 
notice is only the expres- 
sion of one person’s taste ; 
also that many qualities in 
design are outside law, 
and not capable of being 
measured against prece- 
dents. Therefore if a 
pupil’s work be illustrated 
and praised here, it only 
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DESIGN BASED ON FLOWERING 
PLANT. BY ALICE M. APPLETON 


proves that he has pleased 
those quite willing to be 
lenient or benevolently im- 
partial, not that he has 
revealed himself a genius 
who henceforward may 
disdain his tutor’s advice, 
and bask in the sunshine of 
profitable popularity. For 
in the nature of things 
praise can be bestowed 
more generously upon a 
beginner than upon an 
older hand, and the works 
here illustrated and held up 
for approval have only 
others of the same kind as 
their rivals. A master- 
piece at South Kensington 
might seem a very mild 
effort at the “Arts and 
Crafts,” nor even conspicu- 
ously meritorious in the 
windows of one of our best 
furnishing warehouses. A 
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designer who is recog- 
nised becomes at once 
his own deadliest rival ; 
every new work he pro- 
duces is compared with 
his past efforts, and the 
tendency is to condemn 
him for not excelling all 
he has done hitherto. 
But the work of a neo- 
phyte has no past to be 
set in competition, its 
merits plead for approval, 
its faults crave to be 
ignored. So the written 
word which condemns 
the master may applaud 
the apprentice for exactly 
similar efforts; and yet 
if the approval of such 
work is always under- 
stood as qualified by the 
circumstance, no harm is 
done in either case. 

It so happens that the 
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BY G. MONTAGUE ELLWOOD 














“THE FLIGHT OF THE GADARENE 
SWINE.” FROM A DRAWING BY 
ALICE GILES 
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DESIGN FOR A PIANO FRONT 


first bay in the room devoted to original designs 
is one of the strongest in the show, although it 
contains almost the only important award that 
is calculated to arouse diverse opinions, which 
is the design, awarded a gold medal, by Geoffrey 
Alan Baker (Canterbury). The filling of this 
stencil is admirable in form and colour, but the 
frieze is merely a combination slightly varied 
of two designs by Mr. Arthur Silver, illustrated 
on pp. 181 and 183, vol. v. of ‘THE SrTubio, 
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BY G. M. ELLWOOD 


and actually combined in a stencil shown at an 
exhibition at Garlic Hill, and, if memory is to be 
trusted, reproduced in one of the architectural 
newspapers. For a boy of fifteen it is a work 
worthy of hearty praise, yet one regrets that the 
examiners, whose protest appears to be directed 
against the introduction of figures, did not remem- 
ber how evidently the convention employed was 
founded upon Mr. Silver’s design. An _ all-over 
pattern with dragons, by Meta Lovgreen (New- 
castle-on-Tyne), is vigorous 
and practical ; another by 
A. J. Hardman (Wolver- 
hampton), with fish, is 
really fine, both in pattern 
and colour, the latter too 
deep and broken to be— 
effective in reproduction, 
otherwise we should have 
endeavoured to _ illustrate 
it. A clever and admirably 
simple frieze of figures by 
James Durden (South Ken- 
sington), and some sten- 
cilled -book - plates by 
Beatrice Waldram (Clap- 
ton); a most ingeniously 
schemed frieze and filling, 
the latter weak by com- 
parison, by Jennie H. 
Wood (Manchester), and 
others by A. J. Madeley 
(Maidstone) and C. H. 
Rogers (Royal College of 
Art), are among many 
capital works in_ stencil, 
most of them actually 
carried out in the fabric. 
In carpets, Robert Pater- 
son (Glasgow) has taken 


HERBERT PD. RICHTER a gold medal for a quasi- 
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DESIGNS FOR JEWELLERY 


Oriental design, with panels of white swans intro- 
duced ; A. L. Walbank (South Kensington) shows 
a novel scheme for a Brussels stair-carpet, and 
Emmit Brady and A. Gardner (both of Glasgow), 
have pleasant designs, but nearly all the carpets 
are confessedly inspired by Oriental models, and 
do not seek after originality. 

Mosaic has attracted Frederiok Leighton (New 
Cross), who has produced a charmingly simple 
border, and A. O. Carter (New Cross), who shows 





DESIGN FOR A WAISTBAND 
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BY ARTHUR J. HATTON 


Alice R. ‘Tyldstey 
(Manchester) and others have also effective designs. 
Tiles are not very numerous, but a diaper of ships 
by A. G. Wright (Nottingham) is novel and effec- 


a delightful panel for a dome. 


tive. ‘Those by Percy Pickford (Macclesfield) are 
also commendable, and Annic M. Foden (Congle- 
ton), although awarded only a book prize, has 
received special praise from the judges for her work 
in this section. 


Pottery is sparsely represented ; a design for a 


BY FLORENCE A_ FRANCIS 
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lustre-vase, by Kate Roberts (New Cross), is an 
excellent example of ordered simplicity; but 
George Cartlidge (Hanley), with spirited decoration 
for an earthenware plate, and a very few other 
exhibitors, fail to make this section notable. 
Illustration is not above its average, nor below. 
Harold Nelson (Lambeth) is represented by a 
frame of delicate and imaginative work, but he has 
now an outside reputation, so that it is needless to 
reproduce an example here, for his work has often 
graced these pages. H. Ospovat (Manchester) 
has a number of good pictorial book-plates. Sun- 
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derland Rollinson’s designs—Sowing and Reap- 
ing—have elicited a special word of praise from 
the judges, which is fully endorsed here, especially 
for his landscape backgrounds, and another set by 
the same hand is also full of promise; a set of 
decoratively treated tailpieces by T. Todd Blay- 
lock (Poole) are also new and good. Miss Celia 
Levetus, still apparently 7” statu pupilari, although 
her published work dates back several years, has a 
set of designs for Zurkish Fairy Tales (Laurence 
and Bullen), lately published. Alice B. Giles (Lam- 
beth) shows a very striking drawing of the Gadarene 
swine, which is a marked 
advance upon her clever 
Pied Piper of last year. 
A. Jackson (Holloway) 
contributes a _ pleasant 
calendar, and the work of 
W. C. Penn (Lambeth), 
though lacking in 
“colour” and crowded 
with lines, is interesting, 
as are those of Edith Payne 
(Birmingham), Margaret 
Thompson (New Cross), 
Levine Helmer (New 
Cross), and F. M. Jones 
(Dudley). The designs 
by Helen Kuck (Lambeth) 
are a little too obviously 
inspired by those of. Mr. 
Charles Robinson. Alto- 
gether, Lambeth _ leads, 
and Birmingham, once to 
the fore, seems to have 
spent its strength in other 
departments this year. 
Book-covers are many, 
and as a whole good, and 
almost without exception 
practical and not unduly 
costly schemes. Even the 
lettering, which has in 
former years ofttimes 
marred the effect of a 
good design, is sane and 
legible. Perhaps the most 
attractive, if not the most 
original, is a cover for 
Water Babies, by Edgar 
George Perman (West- 
minster), one of four, all 
of which have consider- 
able merit. A design by 
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DESIGNS 


M. C. Campbell (Londonderry), which but lately 
gained a firs: place in a StupIO competition, is 
here awarded a bronze medal. Another design by 
Hilda M. Pemberton (New Cross) has also been 
seen before—at the last “ Arts and Crafts.” Grace 
and a certain distinction mark the covers by George 
Montague Ellwood (Holloway). F. P. Marriott (New 
Cross) has won a well-deserved bronze medal for 
his design, and several others from various schools 
make this section peculiarly strong. 

Damasks are, as a rule, naturalistic in their detail 
and not peculiarly novel, but a good conven- 
tionalised pattern by George Marples (South Ken- 
sington) is a notable exception. The large ‘picture 
of a knight on horseback, by Violet Holden (Bir- 


“ 


mingham), is entitled merely a “ figure design,” and 
has scored a silver medal, but it is hard to see how 
it differs from a picture essentially ; certainly it is a 
most excellent work, by whatever name it is called, 
and if inspired by Mr. C. M. Gere’s pictures, is by 
no means merely derivative. 


Of George Montague Ellwood’s designs (gold- 
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medalled) little could be 
said that was not hearty 
praise, and the danger is 
lest they should be over- 
appreciated, which some- 
times has a _ disastrous 
effect on the student’s 
future. He has certainly 
“arrived” this year, so 
that in future one will ex- 
pect much when his name 
appears as_ contributor. 
Full of the spirit of the 
day, and yet with no 
violent eccentricity, his 
many designs are of 
exceeding interest. Pos- 
sibly a fire screen is the 
most ingenious, and the 
overmantel the least satis- 
factory; but as a whole 
they are noteworthy, and 
reveal proof of pleasant 
fancy, as the illustrations 
here will readily prove. 
The architectural draw- 
ings, and those for stained 
glass, call for little special 
attention. J. A. Swan, of 
in @ &: ele Birmingham, carries off a 
gold medal for his market 
stall, and G. A. Paterson 
(Glasgow) has won the same honour for his memorial 
chapel. James McKissack and Donald M. Stoddart, 
both of Glasgow, gain silver medals for designs for 
an Art Gallery, and a bronze medal falls to two 
other Glasgow students—A. M. Gardner and 
Andrew Rollo—for the same subject, while yet 
another pupil of Glasgow has a silver medal for a 
design for a chapter house. ‘The stained glass by 
H. Ospovat (Manchester) shows a two-light window 
in colour, and working cartoons for the same in 
monochrome, both distinctly good ; Evelyn Holden 
(Birmingham) has a typical “ Birmingham School 
design ;” the glass by Mary Newill (of the same 
school) is a sterling piece of work, but also some- 
what mannered. A curiously naive drawing like a 
Japanese colour-print, or a page of an early Walter 
Crane toy-book, by C. W. Johnson (Birmingham), 
is the only example of its sort that has won the 
judges’ approval. Yet because it grasps the limits 
of colour-printing it deserves notice. A poster, by 
James Durden (South Kensington), showing a waiter 
with a pile of plates, is ingenious and striking. 
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H Of designs for metal-work, two full-sized 
models of maces, by Omar Ramsden and Albert 
Pashley, both of Sheffield, and both silver medalled, 
and an electrolier by the first named, and another 
by Agnes Kershaw (Sheffield) deserve more space 
to appreciate their several merits than we can 
| bestow. Indeed, did space permit, illustrations 
would have been given of several designs of work 
| of this kind. 
The designs for iron-work are not distinguished 
by any great novelty, nor by peculiar grip of the 
i technical limitation of the craft. Iron gates by 
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DESIGN FOR DADO TILES BY SAMUEL H. MOSS 


J. T. Jordan (Gloucester), and A. H. Smith (Wolver- 
hampton), are among the best in this section. 

In more dainty metal work, a steel casket with 
enamel panels, shown and carried out by E. L. 
Ward, a graceful design for a belt by F. Francis, 
and a pretty conceit, whereby the motto “All is 
Vanity ” serves for a bracelet, by A. J. Hatton (all 
three of Birmingham) deserve praise. So do 
designs for metal candlesticks, by Kate Roberts, 
for a silver sugar-bowl and sifter by K. M. Coggin, 
and a wrought-iron knocker and hinges by M. F. 
Croon—all three of New Cross Schools. 

For lace the best designs are perhaps those by 
L. Seaward (Dover), Mabel Capes (Battersea), 
M. H. Macgowan (Dundee), J. M. Clay (West 

Bromwich), and G. A. MacKinlay (South Ken- 
} DESIGN FOR A PAINTED PANEL sington). Embroideries include really charming 
i oe BOWES SC. CHNCEST designs, shown also in actual material, by 
H 258 























Offlow Scattergood (Bir- 
mingham), and others by 
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Lily G. Dale (Birming- 
ham); and also an altar yy 
frontal by <A. Lynham 
(Kilburn), another by 
Bertha Smith (Blooms- 
bury), a fire-screen panel 
by Mary H. Wright 
(Wolverhampton), and 
a panel by Ida _ Ford 
(Macclesfield), and 


especially a night-dress NAW 


satchel, with a _ simple 





conventional pattern in 
which two white doves 
nestle — by Alice Lord 














(Leicester). 

Designs for the interior — 
fitting of a library by A. 
H. Baxter (Leicester, gold 
medal) are both novel and 
good—if space allowed all the seven frames 
would deserve illustration. For mere novelty 
of subject a design for a harness plate-box, 
by T. Dugdale (Manchester) would stand first. 
Another unhackneyed subject well treated is 
the Turkish Bath designed by Albert Coumber 
(New Cross); both externally and internally it 
shows original and thoughtful work. The screen 
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BY ALICE LORD 


for a private church by J. B. Fulton (Glasgow) 
is most excellent. The hall-fireplace by W. 
S. Moyes (Glasgow) is also good. Amongst 
the tapestries and other patterned fabrics ex- 
hibited, those by J. W. Wadsworth (Maccles- 
field), W. E. Parkinson, Jeannie H. Wood 
(Manchester), H. C. Wood (Glasgow), W. Row- 
botham (Macclesfield), M. F. Croon (New Cross), 
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BY T. T. BLAYLOCK 





‘H. A. Wright (Bradford), 


B. Whittaker (Maccles- 
field), Constance Smith 
(Glasgow), W. Rewcastle 
(Glasgow), and W. F. 
Brown (Glasgow), can be 
only named in_ passing, 
although these and espe- 
cially the frieze and filling 
by H. D. Richter (Bath), 
and the printed hanging 
by J. B. Gibson (Glasgow), 
deserve more detailed ap- 
preciation. 

The sculpture is up. to 
its high level again. Ruby 
Levick (South Kensing- 
ton, gold medal) has a 
really fine group of two 
wrestlers, not merely vigor- 
ous in conception but 
handled with something 
like mastery. Another 
group, the same motive, 
by John Conway Blatch- 
ford (Bristol), is also 
extraordinarily good. <A 
fountain by F. P. Marriott 
(New Cross) is pleasant in 
every way. A series of 
weird (the adjective is used 
purposely) imaginings in 
bas-relief, by C. A. Shee- 
han of Bristol, typifying 
“Sin, Poverty, Power,” 
and the like, have some- 
thing of the extravagance 
of Blake; a pulpit by the 
same hand is also notable, 
but Mr. Sheehan seems in 
danger of letting unreality 
gain the upper hand. A 
good In Memoriam tablet 
by James Morris (Birming- 
ham) should not be for- 
gotten. The gold-medalled 
fireplace by E. G. Gillick 
(Nottingham), has a very 
excellent figure for one of 
its caryatides, 

The life models, by 
Stanley M. Babb (South 
Kensington, silver medal), 
W. B. Binns (Bristol), 
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DESIGN FOR BOOK ILLUSTRATION 
W. J. McClean (South Kensington), A. J. Mills 
(South Kensington), J. C. Blatchford (Bristol), A. 
Franks (Bristol), C. J. Pipworth (Bristol), A. J. 
Watson (Bristol), Ruby W. Levick (South Ken 
(Leicester), 
Eleanor M. 





sington), C. H. Lawford 


Hay wood (Leicester), and 


George 
Mercer 
(South Kensington), are but a few that do credit 


BY SUNDERLAND ROLLINSON 


to both students and masters of the sehools re 
presented. Life drawings by W. Oppen (Dublin, 
gold medal), Francis E. Colthurst (South Kensing- 
ton, gold medal), George Murray (gold medal), 
Harry Watson (South Kensington, gold medal), 
Davis W. Denholme (Nottingham), A. C. F. Jack- 
son (Holloway), are all commendable in various 

ways; the two studies of 
the same boy by Messrs. 
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BY T. T. 


Colthurst and Murray 
being very delicate in their 
modelling. 

Other things good of 
their sort are a door for 
a music cabinet, in stained 
by W. F, 
(Chelsea), an organ stool, 
by A. Richardson (Dun- 
dee), a cabinet (especially 
the hinges of the door, 
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FIGURE DESIGN 


which are shown complete) by H. D. Richter 
(Bath), a lectern in plaster model by Katherine 
Wallis (South Kensington), a panel, “ Peace,” and 
other decorations for a music-room, by Douglas 
Crockett (Holloway), and a nursery frieze, by 
Jessie M. King (Glasgow). 

The drawings of animals for decoration by 
George Marples (South Kensington), J. J. Brown- 
sword (South Kensington), and others must be 
referred to in a special note later on, both sets won 
well-merited gold medals. A design by Mary 
Appleton, here reproduced, elicited both a gold 
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BY CHARLES W. JOHNSON 


medal and also special approval from the 
judges. 

The critical verdict of 1897 is distinctly the 
most satisfactory that South Kensington has yet 
deserved. Established with the special purpose of 
training designers—not painters of easel pictures 
—it seems at last fully started on the right road, 
and before long the old reproach that manufac- 
turers observed the unwritten rule—“ No students 
of South Kensington need apply,” will be for- 
gotten—except as a gibe that, whatever its founda- 
tion years back, is now totally unmerited. 





BY R. J. S. BERTRAM 











“PIERROT AND PIERRETTE'’ 
BY MRS. DEARMER 
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Studio-Talk 


STUDIO-TALK. 
(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—Comparatively few artists in 
this country have the courage to at- 
tempt the representation of the nude 
figure in watercolour. For one thing, 
the medium presents considerable diffi- 

culties and lends itself none too easily to the 
representation of those delicate subtleties of 
colour which are essential in flesh painting, and 
for another there are not many collectors of 
watercolours who show the same interest in 
figure that they do in landscape. However, now 
and then a painter is to be found who will de- 
vote himself to this class of work which most of 
his brethren avoid, and occasional examples of 
watercolour figure subjects are to be met with which 
make us regret that they are not more numerous. 
It is one of the claims which Mr. Perey Buckman 
has upon public notice that he has treated the 
nude in this medium with distinct power and 
success. He shows a special ability in the handling 
of watercolour, and is able to overcome most of its 
difficulties with discretion and good judgment. <A 
very characteristic example of his work is the 
Artemis, which we reproduce, a study of fair flesh 
lighted by a blaze of sunlight. The figure is, as it 
were, the focus of a picture full of strong colour, 
and is relieved against a landscape background 
gay with rich summer tints and against a flying 
drapery of brilliant red. The whole effect is 
sumptuous and powerful, rich and vigorous, and 
yet well restrained. There is, too, great sense of 
action in the pose of the huntress, as with a sudden 
pause in the midst of rapid movement she watches 
the flight of her arrow. The drawing has the 
merit of being dramatic without loss of decorative 
propriety. 


It is pleasant to record the well-merited recog 
nition bestowed upon Mr. Charles Hazlewood 
Shannon at Munich, where his picture, Ze 
Wounded Amazon, obtained the first class gold 
medal of honour. Mr. Shannon here is known to 
the public almost entirely by his lithographs and 
book illustrations, therefore as a colourist of a 
singularly high order he has yet to be “ discovered ” 
by the public. ‘That another gold medal was be- 
stowed upon Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart., for 
his S¢. George and the Dragon series—presumably 
the very early work designed for and so long 
occupying panels in Mr. Birket Foster’s dining 
room at Witley—is proof that appreciation is not 


always prompt, for these paintings were executed 
in 1865-6. ‘To Mr. John Swan, A.R.A., was 
awarded a third 
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‘ ARTEMIS.” FROM A WATER-COLOUR DRAWING BY 
PERCY BUCKMAN 
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WOOD-CARVING 


The wood-carvings here illustrated are by Miss 
Orrinsmith, daughter of the author of Zhe Draw- 
ing-Room, in the famous Art at Home series, the 
first popular manuals addressed to the improve- 
ment of taste in home surroundings. The carvings 
have been designed and executed by the artist, who 
is now engaged on some large panels for the deco- 
ration of a branch of Lloyd’s Bank, one of which is 
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BY RUTH ORRINSMITH 


reproduced on a sufficiently large scale to render 
any description superfluous. The octagonal platter 
shows a very happy treatment of blossoms based on 
a motive which frequently occurs in Japanese de- 
sign. It is pleasant to see in each design a strong 
effort to make away from the hackneyed Italian 
Renaissance, a style which, whatever its first beauty, 
has been made unbearable by too frequent imita- 
tions. Miss Ruth Orrinsmith deserves the sympa- 
thetic appreciation of all who hope for the future 
of wood-carving in England. 


TOCKHOLM.—Everything in the 

Swedish national character which to a 

foreigner seems singular or striking has 

found expression in the Exhibition 

which is being held in Stockholm this 

summer. Visitors cannot fail to be charmed with 
the spot selected for the exhibition, for it stands 
on a hilly, verdure-clad islet, just as if it had risen 
out of the waves. In the background are outlined 
the slopes of Skansen, an open-air museum where, 
among the pine-trees, the Sweden of long ago may 
yet be found, affording us a faithful picture of the 
way its people then lived their active daily life. 
For hither, in fact, have been brought cottages and 
farmhouses, entire and unaltered, furnished just as 
when they stood in those bygone days, dotted here 
and there over the Swedish countryside, before 














the director of Skansen brought together into one 
place these reminiscences of a dying age. Even 
to-day one still finds in the country districts of 
Sweden many a counterpart of these cottages at 
Skansen—cottages where “ home-sloyd” is still in 
full swing, where the master of the house in the 
winter evenings himself sloyds his own furniture, 
and where the mother still weaves the tapestry for 
the walls and the covers for the fixed benches, 
which the eldest son ornaments with carving in the 
same arabesques as those with which the old 
Viking, a thousand years before, decorated his 
sword. 


In the new buildings of the Northern Museum 
close by, the exhibits from the twenty-four different 
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provinces indicate how high a position the Swedish 
“home industry” still occupies. The weavings 
which meet our view in their manifold variations 
and combinations of colour and workmanship, 
although of modern material, still retain the colours 
and patterns of the “ old Swedish ” style, like those 
with which Frithiof the Strong and Ragnar Lod- 
brok once hung their high-raised seats of honour, 
or like the carpets which the burghers of Stockholm 
spread beneath their feet in the prosperous days of 
the Hanseatic League. 


All these things have been woven in one and 
another of the little country homes, and sent up 
from every province to the Stockholm Exhibition, 
and the same is the case with the greater part of 
the sculptured and sloyded 
work—iost of it in the 
old “Northern” style— 
which is to be found in 
the same building. 


Wood is cheap in the 


ete North, and the winter 
** evenings are long. Then 


4, sloyding and carving be- 
come the general occupa- 
tions throughout the whole 
country, not only in the 
cottages of the poor but 
also in the houses of the 
rich. The poor man’s 
child learns to sloyd at 
school, as this knowledge 
is regarded to be almost 
as necessary for him as 
‘reading and writing; the 
rich man’s child also learns 
it, but more as a means of 
whiling away many a tedi- 
ous hour and also that 
which 

and 


with his carvings, 
are often burned 
painted in the 

“ peasant” style, he may 
adorn and_ beautify 
home. And, consequently, 
we can hardly enter a single 
house, or even cottage, in 
Sweden without finding 
everywhere handwoven 
curtains, draperies and 
cushions, carved fender 
stools and tables of curious 
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WOVEN HANGINGS AT THE STOCKHOLM EXHIBITION 


old shapes, all bearing witness to the assiduity with 
which each individual member of the family has 
worked for the common good. Ss. S. 


RUSSELS.—The Fine Arts _ section, 
although disposed in a somewhat 
rudimentary building, is decidedly the 
most attractive feature of the Brussels 
International Exhibition. Four 

schools are more or less adequately represented, 

those, namely, of England, France, Holland, and 

Belgium. Italy has sent a not very remarkable 

display, while Scotland, Spain, Switzerland, and 

Germany are represented by a few works grouped 

together in an International Section. Speaking 

generally the works seem to have been well chosen 
and judiciously hung. This is especially noticeable 
in the Belgian Galleries, where the Hanging Com- 
mittee, after rejecting two-thirds of the works sent 
in, have arranged the selected canvases with great 


care, always striving to avoid a second row of ex- 

hibits, and doing all in their power to place the 

works in satisfactory order, and in groups of similar 
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charming appearance, 
such as one hardly expects 
to see in a universal exhi- 
bition, where, as a rule, 
one is chiefly impressed 
by the general crowding 
and muddle. 


- fa 
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The English display 
was a great success from 
the outset, and never was 
success better deserved. 
Not often has one the 
opportunity of seeing such 
a combination of genuine 
; artistic qualities, such lofti- 
, 2 ness of imagination, such 
q { sentiment, such honesty 

) of purpose and care in 
execution. To arrive at 
this point, doubtless a 
great effort must have 
been required ; there must 
have been moments of 
hesitation, false steps 
occasionally, and _ futile 
attempts. But now that 
the goal has been reached, 
and we see the work in 
fullest expansion, all this may well be forgotten ; 
for the fact is England is at the head of the end-of- 
the-century art movement. 


a 


English art has seldom been better represented 
on the Continent than here; and the organisers of 
the Exhibition, together with the artists who were 
entrusted with the hanging—Messrs. Val Prinsep, 
R.A., and J. Fulleylove, R.I., with Mr. Isidore 
Spielmann, the honorary secretary— may be heartily 
congratulated on the happy result of their arduous 
labours. 

The general display of the Belgian artists, com- 
pared as a whole with that of the Englishmen, 
appears at first sight to be somewhat lacking in 
loftiness of sentiment and refinement of execution. 
Works of fancy are few and far between ; for the 
most part our portrait painters prefer to study 
values and tones rather than psychology; while 
the landscapists put before the expression of feel- 
ing a regard for effects of brush work. The result is 
that the most satisfactory works are those devoted to 
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domestic animals or still life; and in justice it 
must be said that in this direction the Belgians 
have done very well, all their workmanlike gifts 
being displayed with the best effects—and conse- 
quently there are plenty of nice pieces of colouring, 
The same remark applies to the sculpture ; in fact, 
although there are few traces of intellectual effort, 
at any rate the material part of the work has not 
been neglected, and in many instances the happiest 
results have been achieved. 


The French school might justly feel aggrieved 
were we to judge it by the exhibits sent to Brussels. 
The display by the French artists is decidedly 
below the average, and yet in a way it represents 
only too accurately the present state of art in 
France. It is nothing but studied “virtuosity,” 
revealing a style acquired with no labour, and quite 
beyond control; while in form and colour and 
subject these works are of the “loudest” descrip- 
tion. 
just to win a medal, or gain a momentary success 


Almost all of them seem to have been done 


in one of the Salons. Fr. &. 


ARIS.—A new bridge—“ Le Pont Mira- 
beau ”"—was recently opened on the 
Seine. It is constructed entirely of 
iron, forming one immense arch, boldly 

thrown from one bank to the other, 

after the fashion of the famous Galerie des 
Machines, which was, perhaps, the only real piece 
of architectural art work in the exhibition of 1889. 
The Pont Mirabeau possesses the great and rare 
merit of extreme simplicity and utility. In the first 
place it is not overloaded with ornamentation and 
complicated balustrades. The two piles support- 
ing the structure are simply decorated, almost 
to the water level, with dark bronze ornamentation, 
relieved by a little gilt by way of detail ; and this 
The 
ornamentation is the work, of the sculptor, Injal- 


decoration is marked by fine subdued lines. 
bert. All the iron portions of the bridge are 
The general effect is most happy, 
It is to be 


painted dark red. 
thanks to its lightness and harmony. 
hoped the “Pont Alexandre III.,” which is now 
in course of construction, and unite the 
Cours-la-Reine with the Esplanade des Invalides, 


is to 





‘“LA PETITE PRINCESSE ” 


FROM A PAINTING BY JEAN VEBER 
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** MOTHER’S LOVE” 


may not prove a failure through excess of decora- 
tion. Architecture in iron can only be artistic so 
long as the greatest simplicity is observed, with a 
minimum of ornamentation. 





M. Jean Veber, apart from being a caricaturist 
and a humourist with a pencil full of point and go, 
is also at times a painter of great refinement. He 
has real talent as a colourist, and is blessed more- 
over with a truly delightful fancy. : Za Petite Prin- 
cesse {see page 269) will always be considered one 
of his happiest and most charming efforts. 





M. E. Moreau-Nélaton is engaged on a series of 
lithographs representing scenes in the Passion of 
the Saviour, and intended as illustrations for an 
oratorio by M. Alexandre Georges, to be pubjished 
shortly by Messrs. Enoch & Co. I have had 
several of the plates in my hand, and they are very 
striking in their intensity and power. Very dif- 
ferent these scenes from M. J. J. Tissot’s stiff 
attempts. They are full of ripe religious feeling, 
and have a sincerity of expression which is quite 
moving in its intensity. M. Moreau-Nélaton has 
just joined the little group, composed of MM. Char- 
pentier, Plumet, F. Aubert, and T. Selmersheim, 
whose work is well known to the readers of THE 
Stup10. His intention is to try his hand at designs 
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FROM A PAINTING BY DORA HITZ 


for wall-papers. These artists will hold their next 
exhibition in November, when MM. Charpentier 
and Aubert will show a bath-room, MM. Plumet 
and Selmersheim a set of dining-room furniture, 
and M. Plumet a series of architectural plans. M. 
Felix Bracquemond, the engraver, has been invited 
to take part in the exhibition. 





M. Boutet de Monvel, most delicate of draughts- 
men, most subtle and charming of colourists, has 
just been appointed Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. G. M. 


ERLIN.—-In the Berlin National Gal- 
lery there hangs, by the side of a large 
picture by Max Liebermann, a Portrait 
of a Child. A trying position even for 
a very strong artist! And yet, even 

placed where it is, this wonderfully charming picture 
attracts us. It pleases by the contrast of the soft 
fair hair and the deep dark eyes; by the careless, 
unconventional bearing of the model ; by the soft 
white dress and the tasteful background with its 
mass of flowers. ‘Taken all together the work points 
to a painter whose artistic education has not been 
directed in Berlin. The artist is Dora Hitz. 





Born in Bavaria, she isa native of that German 








“MOTHER AND CHILD.” 
FROM A PAINTING BY 
DORA HITZ 
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South which for ages past has produced most of the 
painters whose names are famous in the history of 
German art. At the period when Dora Hitz grew up 
all roads from Munich led to Paris. There she lived 
for some time, fought a hard fight amid constant 
difficulties, and ripened into what she now is—a 
pioneer of the modern art tendency in Germany. 
While in Paris, strangely enough, she worked in 
the atelier of two fashionable painters ; but Carriére 
alone had any influence upon her. And this, 
although she was not his pupil in the strict sense of 
the word, led to her success. 


Dora Hitz has lived now for some time in Berlin, 
admired by a select circle, including the best artists, 
such as Liebermann, L. von Hofmann, and Kop. 
ping—indefatigable in her 
own creative work, as well 
as in teaching. Although 
there has been so far no 
official recognition of her 
work, she could have been 
paid no more flattering 
distinction than when the 
XI., the éite of our 
modern painters, elected 
her a member of their 
body. 


When I come to con- 
sider the many pictures 
by Dora Hitz which I 
have seen, I divide them 
into two groups. One 
consists of indoor figures 
with the light tempered 
by curtains ; the other, of 
figures seen in the open 
air, with sunlight pouring 
down through the foliage, 
and surrounding the sub- 
ject with ever-varying light 
and shade—not the p/ein 
air which blinds one, but 
the daylight which we 
have continually around 
us, and can bear without 
any effect on the eyes. It 
follows from this that Dora 
Hitz’s pictures are works 
of art which we may be 


have around us at all 


times. They do not assert PORTRAIT OF A CHILD 
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themselves, but come to us when we seek them. 
And they speak a silent language, audible only to 
those gifted with a fine artistic sense. 


The artist has made harmony of colour her first 
endeavour. But this one characteristic does not 
exhaust the resources of her art; for below the 
luminous surface we note a deep human feeling. 
Thus the mother and child she represents in close 
embrace admits of no comparison with anything 
in the world. The feelings and sensations of men 
have ever been the same; but each epoch of art 
seeks to find for them fresh and adequate expres- 
sion. 


The following story may serve as a proof that 





BY DORA HITZ 
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Dora Hitz only paints what she sees. Her last 
work was a large composition for a frieze, the sub- 
ject being the intimate connection of childhood 
with nature. In order to be able to see children 
romp in classic freedom and without the incon- 
venience of modern dress, she caused a whole 
crowd of them to play around her for hours ina 
meadow under the trees. Soon enough they be- 
came accustomed to the delicious liberty, and 
romped with each other, and did not know how to 
restrain themselves in their delight. And this it 
was the artist tried to seize—the nude bairns chas- 
ing each other, together with the atmosphere in 
which they moved. 
G. G. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Beauty and Art. By AwtpamM _ HEATON. 
(London: W. Heinemann.) Price, 6s.—It is a 
long time since we have read a book which con- 
tains so many excellent, time-honoured precepts, 
together with so much false reasoning and perni- 
cious dogma as may be found in the pages of this 
volume. Its title-page is a fitting introduction to 
what follows: the crudely drawn and coloured 
flower which sprawls across it is a type of the ill- 
considered verbal illustrations which mar its pages 
within. We will take, as an example, the author’s 
opinion upon Japanese art, which he finds it diffi- 
cult to discuss “ with patience and reasonableness.” 
He says “you never find a Japanese design that 
could be called well balanced,” and again, “ Ordi- 
narily in Europe at all events, we do not say of any 
man that he can draw until he has accurately de- 
lineated things which of their nature demand com- 
plete exactness, such as the human form, or a fine 
cathedral interior with arcades and vaultings in 
many planes. Now a Japanese artist never under 
any circumstances drew such things as these, and 
from what one sees of his work, one may say with 
confidence that he is unable to do so.” When 
a writer makes a statement “with confidence ” 
about Japanese art he ought, at least, to have 
thoroughly studied his subject. He should be 
acquainted not only with the great works of the 
masters of the Bhuddist, the Yamata Tosa, the 
Kano, the Shijo, the Ukiyo-yé, and the other great 
schools of painting of Japan, with the works of the 
builders of the great temples and of the master 
craftsmen, but he should know something of the 
great literature of art as it exists in the far East, of 
the treatises on drawing, the illustrated books on 


carpentry and building which have been produced 
there. The author, however, would seem to have 
overlooked such a course of study, if one may judge 
from some other remarks he makes ; for he says, 
“the strange furore which has raged around it 
[Japanese Art] has arisen from a certain movement 
or development among ourselves (the italics are not 
ours), and not from any merit existing in Japanese 
work ;” and later on he explains that it is “ Japanese 
fans, coloured prints, umbrellas, toys, china, knick- 
knacks, &c., all this lot for 9@.,” that people go 
“crazy about” and insist on as being examples of 
a “living art.” So, after all, the author’s observa- 
tions upon Japanese Art are limited to the wares 
that are manufactured to please European taste and 
for European purposes, and to meet the European 
craving for novelty. Motonobu, Sesshiu, Okio, 
Korin, are unassailed, the temples of Kyoto, of 
Shiba, of Nikko, may yet be looked upon with fear- 
less admiration, the shades of Ninsei, of the Komas 
and Kajikawas of the Miochins and the Gotds may 
still enjoy the honourable rest they have attained. 
Mr. Aldam Heaton, when he writes so strongly 
and impressively against Japanese Art, only refers 
to umbrellas, toys, fans, china, knick-knacks, &c., 
at “gd. the lot.” 

Details of Gothic Wood-Carving. By FRANKLIN 
A. CRALLAN. (London: B. T. Batsford.)—As long 
as Gothic is considered the only fit style for eccle- 
siastical buildings, so long will wood-work based 
on the precedent of dead centuries be studied by 
craftsmen. ‘That even in Gothic buildings a new 
style, derived from Nature, will supplant mere re- 
vivals and adaptations, various objects lately illus- 
trated in our pages evidence clearly enough. But 
a certain number of people will always insist that 
it is anachronism to let the spirit of the hour influ- 
ence the fittings of a building conceived according - 
to the rules of recognised styles. If, therefore, it 
is desirable to reproduce the details of the past, 
such a book as this deserves warm approval. As 
a help to students of medieval architecture it can 
hardly be overrated ; as a volume of reference for 
students in wood-carving no words of praise are 
too high. Its thirty-four spirited drawings bring 
together five examples of original English work, 
chiefly of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The notes by its talented author, who was lately 
the instructor in wood-carving at the Municipal 
Technical Schools, Derby, are practical, concise, 
and clearly written. Mr. Batsford has produced 
this handsome volume in the superlatively perfect 
way which characterises nearly all his publica- 
tions. 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


WARDS IN “ THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR A SET OF Door 
FURNITURE. 
(A IV.) 

The First Prize (7hree guineas) is awarded to 
Giitters (Hermione Unwin, Hall Royd, Shipley, 
Yorkshire). 

The Seconp Prize (7wo guineas) to Carp 
(Frances Louisa Evans, Cornwall Lodge, York 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Aroseune (S. Wilson Shaw, 120 West Regent Street, 
Glasgow) ; Artichoke (M. Keighley, 3 Portland 
Place, Plymouth); Doctor (Agnes C. Martin, 45 
South Road, Handsworth, Birmingham); £/sa 
(Elsa M. Waterlow, 1 Maresfield Gardens, Fitz- 
John’s Avenue, N.W.); Xohana-San (Muriel E. 
Scott, Elmstead Grange, Chiselhurst) ; Jode (Johé 
Willis, “ Studio,” Tooting Bec Road, Upper Toot- 
ing, S.W.); AZay (May Dixon, Mulberry Green, 
Harlow, Essex); AM/icawber (Edmund Whitehead, 
17 The Avenue, Upper Norwood), and Zaphphir 
(G. S. Lemasnie, Alpha House, Stapley Hill, 
Bristol). 

DESIGN FOR AN ALPHABET. 
(B IV.) 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Black Sheep (C. E. Thompson, 24 Roxburgh 
Avenue, Aigburth Road, Liverpool). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Pokey 
(Enid Jackson, Forest Road, Birkenhead). 

Honourable mention 
is given to :—Berangere 





(Guy Blood, 19 Castle Street, Liverpool) ; A/erosh 
(Stavros Homere, Wyken House, Bridgnorth, 
Salop) ; A/icawber (Edmund Whitehead, 17 The 
Avenue, Upper Norwood) ; emo (Florence Grant, 
103 Lennard Road, Penge, S.E.); and Old Coin 
(Charles E. Thompson, 24 Roxburgh Avenue, 
Aigburth Road, Liverpool). 
DESIGN FOR A CATALOGUE COVER. 
(BV. £xtra.) 

The First Prize (Two guineas) is awarded to 
Tridee (Thomas Henry, 46 Rue Madame, Paris). 

The Second Prize (Half a guinea) to Jason 
(John Thirtle, The Elms, Banstead Road, Ewell, 
Surrey). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Butterfield (Bert Smale, 33 Acacia Road, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W.); Camu (Chas. Gale, 51 Butt Road, 
Colchester); Vemo (John M. Atken, 614 Loch 
Street, Aberdeen) ; and Merosh (Stavros Homere, 
Wyken House, Bridgnorth, Salop). 


We 


SKETCHES FROM NATURE. 
A SEASCAPE. 
(C IV.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Indian Ink (James S. Alderson, 1 Market Place, 
Rugby). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Porlock 
(Samuel Poole, 46 Grosvenor Road, S.W.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Pengersee (Stephen Thomas, 66 High Street, Bide- 
ford) ; Zeddie (Ada Mary Williams, Walcot, Shaa 
Road, East Acton, W.) ; and Zarkus (Arthur Smith, 
Glen Lyn, Clifton Place, Stapleton Road, Bristol). 








(Victor Lhuer, 23 Quai 
de la Tournelle, Paris) ; 
Dorian (Oliver Senior, 
7 Livesey Street, Man- 
chester); Hodllyhock 
(Nancy M. Ruxton, 24 
Wetherby Gardens, 
S.W.); Kay D. (Cora J. 
Cady,199 North Division 
Street, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, U.SA.); 
Legible (Arthur Manock, 
Benfield House, Bos- 
combe Park, Bourne- 
mouth); loon Daisy 
(Margaret T. Griffith, 
Ffrithlands, Marine 
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SECOND PRIZE (COMPETITION A 1V.) SET OF DOOR FURNITURE 
BY “CARP” 
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Designs for Alphabet (Competition B IV.) 
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Pen and Ink Drawings “A Seascape” (Comp. C LV.) 























FIRST PRIZE ‘INDIAN INK” 





SECOND PRIZE ** PORLOCK ” 








The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE. 


“T sek that one of the monthly re- 
views has been starting a new agitation 
against the Royal Academy,” said the 

Man with a Clay Pipe. 

“The sea-serpent of Art Gossip,” the Journalist 
added with a knowing air. 

“But there may be sea-serpents,” queried the 
Lay Figure. ‘‘ Science is quite open to allow them 
theoretical existence. 

“ And I am quite open to believe in the abstract 
theory of a perfect Academy,” the Journalist 
added. “ But I doubt if any outside criticism will 
cause the present one to remodel itself to a state of 


” 


perfection.” 

“Public opinion is a great factor in modern 
progress,” the Man with a Clay Pipe observed. 
“What we all feel to be true and worth fighting 
for—if we could only voice it unanimously—would 
have a decided effect, I feel sure.” 

“The Academy as a body has unanimously re- 
jected your work,” said the Journalist ; “and the 
only decided effect that I have observed it has 
had upon you is that, quite rightly, you are still 
more determined to paint in the way they dislike 
—the way you believe to be best.” 

“There can be no doubt,” said the A®sthetic 
Architect, “that the Royal Academy does not re- 
present the art of England to-day. For all I know 
it may be absolutely representative of painting, 
sculpture—I will even add, as working hypothesis, 
of architecture—but it ignores the applied arts.” 

“Which nevertheless have waxed fat and multi- 
plied,” said the Lay Figure. “The blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church. Depend upon 
it, the outside air is best for vigorous growth.” 

“That is rather unfair to some entirely excellent 
men within its fold,” the Man with a Clay Pipe 
observed. “There are a few first-rate painters still 
to be elected. I grant that. Yes,” he went on, 
“you need not ‘name’ them. We all know that 
they are better than some few inside ; but is there 
any institution in the world against which as much 
might not be alleged? It would be a bad sign 
for art if every one was an R.A. or an A.R.A., 
because where would it recruit ?” 

“You cannot deny,” said the Architect, “ that it 
is a scandal to find no great etcher, no great ‘ black 
and white’ man an R.A.” 

* “Ts that so?” said the Journalist. 
a good point to score.” 

The Man with a Clay Pipe smiled. 

I don’t think so,” he continued. “The men you 
280 


“That seems 


** Somehow 


name seem to be quite sufficiently distinguished 
by the laurels their fellow workers have awarded. 
When I find that Romney, Morland, Old Crome, 
Rossetti, Whistler—I purposely make an eclectic 
selection—were not Academicians, it only seems to 
me to prove how very unimportant the honour is ” 

“Yet you were delighted to hear of Frampton, 
Sargent, Swan, and a heap more being elected,” 
the Architect continued. “ Is that logical ?” 

“T should be delighted to be elected myself,” he 
replied, knocking out his pipe. “ It would please 
the wife—it might put up my prices; but really I 
don’t think I should look upon it as much more 
than a rise in the market value of my works ”—he 
paused a moment and added seriously—“ and I 
hope that I still regard that matter as part of 
domestic economy quite as much unconcerned with 
art as the diet I can afford daily in my house.” 

“It is strange to hear you defend the Academy,” 
said the Lay Figure. 

“Tt seems to me,” he replied quietly, “that I 
am ruder to it than you fellows who make a fuss. 
I do not wish to be rude. If you look down its 
list of members, there are some names that should 
make one wary before condemning the body to 
which they belong.” 

“ Surely it is capable of improvement. Look on 
its hanging—the way it treated ....and.... 
this year,” the Architect retorted. “Look even at 
the grudging economy of tickets to exhibitors, and 
its frightful deference to popular taste.” 

* All these things seem to me quite secondary,” 
said the Man with a Clay Pipe. “I doubt if the 
Arts and Crafts, or the New English Art Club have 
not as many contributors fro rata who are ‘ mal- 
contents’ as the Academy. But why need we 
trouble? It is accepting the standard of PAi/istia 
to fret unduly because it rejects one.” 

“But you just said the Academy had some of 
our best artists in its ranks,” said the Journalist, 
“and you would be delighted to be elected—what 
is that but defending it, and all its works?” 

“If it has a large number of our best artists, 
and one cannot deny that it has, therefore it seems 
to me to represent the rough average,” said the 
Man with a Clay Pipe, “‘and the sum of human 
endeavour rarely succeeds in more than rough 
justice. Individuals suffer no matter how widely 
the law be strained. The policy of the *Royal 
Academy is not above criticism, but I doubt if a 
committee elected by the vote of the profession 
would not soon be found as capricious and unjust 
as the worst foes of the Academy allege it to be.” 

THE Lay FIGURE. 








